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THE COURT AND LIFE OF BONAPARTE.* 


In a well-ordered library there is 
a certain shelf which is a post of 
honour. It contains volumes which 
are of imperishable interest. It 
affords materials for the analysis of 
human nature, as that nature is 
affected by the sore trials that beset 


illustrious birth and exalted posi- 
tion. _It gives information with- 
out which a man can neither be a 
philosopher, a historian, or a states- 


man, in the best sense of the 
words. On this shelf stand the 
Memoirs of the Duc de Saint Simon, 
the Letters of Madame de Sevigné, 
the Memoirs of Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, and the Memoirs 
of Cardinal de Retz. Beside these 
standard works of European fame 
room must now be made for the 
Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. 
We write under the great disad- 
vantage of not having read the 
original memoirs. But the trans- 
lation, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and 
Mr. John Lillie, is like a painting 
so finished that the trace of the 
motion of the brush is nowhere 
visible. As published by Messrs. 
Low, the memoirs might have been 
written by an English author—an 
Englishman of literary power, we 


* “Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, 1802-1808.” 


were about to say, were it not that 
the fine touch, and the delicacy of 
appreciation of character, are such 
as are rarely found displayed by 
one of the stronger and ruder sex? 
Persons who are loud in their 
opinions as to woman’s rights and 
woman’s powers would do well to 
study wherein the highest success 
has been attained by the most 
celebrated women. In the pursuit 
of science they will find only a 
reflected, though a very luminous, 
ray emitted by even such a writer 
as Mrs. Somerville. But for per- 
ception and delineation of the ve 
elements of character, it will be hard 
to name many male writers who 
deserve to be ranked with Mme. de 
Rémusat. 

Not that we would hold up the 
memoirs as a faultless, or an 
altogether reliable, work. It is on 
the central figure, on which the 
attention of the writer was for 
thirteen years so unavoidably bent, 
that the chief light is thrown. The 
inferior figures, the background to 
the great dramatic hero, are per- 
haps subject to the same kind of 
aberration in their definition that 
attends) on the action of the 


Published by her grandson, 
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camera itself. In one case in par- 
ticular, a pure-minded and delicate 
writer, judging of an early play- 
mate by herself, has given a por- 
trait of a charming and unfortunate 
woman, which even M. Paul de 
Rémusat is obliged thus to qualify 
in a note: “There are few things 
in these memoirs which will be 
read with greater surprise than the 
pages relating to Queen Hortense. 
My grandmother lived and died 
in the conviction that in speaking 
thus she was strictly adhering to 
the truth. The contrary opinion 
has, however, prevailed, and it has 
been confirmed by the conduct of 
her son, Napoleon III., who ren- 
dered marked honour to the Duc de 
Morny. Very likely that, as often 
happens, everything was true in its 
. turn;—in youth, imnocence and 
sorrow ; afterwards consolation.” 

Again we should be disposed to 
pause for some confirmation of 
the estimate formed of Eugéne de 
Beauharnais, who appears in the 
memoirs as the very genius of fault- 
less mediocrity. If the little sketch 
be a true one, not a mere silhouette 
of a favourable aspect of the man, 
his pulse must have beaten even 
more slowly than that of his for- 
midable stepfather. 

But, regarded as a work of art, 
the conception of the central figure 
is rather enhanced, than otherwise, 
by the comparative carelessness of 
touch with which the subsidiary 
personages are delineated. A de- 
scendant of a good family of 
ancienne noblesse de la robe, Claire 
Elizabeth Jeanne Gravier de Ver- 
gennes was born on the 5th of 
January, 1780. Her father fell on 
the revolutionary scaffold on the 
24th of July, 1794, three days before 
the fall of Robespierre. His death 
left his unhappy wife and her two 
daughters unprotected. Madame 
de Vergennes retired to Saint 
Gratien, in the valley of Mont- 
morency; where, in 1796, at the 
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early age of sixteen, Claire married 
Augustin Laurent de Ré¢musat, 
born in Provence in 1762. While 
living in a modest country house at 
Saint Gratien, M. and Mme. de 
Rémusat formed an intimacy with 
Mme. de Beauharnais, who, in 1796, 
became the wife of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. As the latter ad- 
vanced in his career, Josephine, 
who was the good genius of her 
husband, became fully aware of 
the great importance of attaching 
to his circle any members of the 
old noblesse. In 1802, when 
Bonaparte was First Consul, the 
one desire of France was for peace 
and for order. The very name of 
liberty had become odious, for it 
was another word for the régime of 
the guillotine. “To profit by the 
repose that Bonaparte had given 
to France, and to rely on the hopes 
that he had inspired, was, no 
doubt,” says Mme de Rémusat, “ to 
deceive ourselves ; but we did so in 
common with almost all France, 
and, when he became Consul;people 
breathed freely. At first he won 
public confidence; when, after- 
wards, causes of disquiet arose, 
the country was already committed 
to him. At last he frightened all 
those who had believed in him, and 
led honest citizens to desire his 
fall, even at the risk of loss to our- 
selves. This is the history of 
M. de Rémusat and myself; there 
is nothing humiliating in it. We, 
too, were relieved and confident 
when the country had breathing 
space, and, afterwards, we desired 
its deliverance above all other 
things.” These simple words are 
offered, not as an excuse, but as an 
explanation, of what led respectable 
persons, who had a right to use 
the de to their names, to attach 
themselves to the person of Bona- 
parte. In 1802, when twenty-two 
years old, shortly after the nomi- 
nation of her husband to the post 
of Prefect of the Palace, Mme. de 
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Rémusat became lady-in-waiting 
to Mme. Bonaparte. 

It was thus that Bonaparte 
unconsciously gave occasion for 
the preseritation to history of a 
sketch of his inner life; for which 
we shall in vain seek a parallel else- 
where. Sketches there are, of 
course, many, as well as full-drawn 
and elaborate portraits. Nor has 
anyone laboured so persistently, 
and, it may be added, so menda- 
ciously, at this task of portraiture 
as did Bonaparte himself; whether 
the medium of expression were a 
bulletin from head-quarters, or a 
reminiscence from St. Helena. But 
there was one thing which Bona- 
parte could not understand. It is 
something which none of the loud 
preachers of equality and the rights 
of man can ever understand. It 
has been very gracefully indicated 
by an English writer, in one of her 
latest novels, which is as yet only in 
serial form (“ He who will not 
when he may,” by Mrs. Oliphant). 
It is the impossibility of the pro- 
duction, from any but its own soil 
and under its own conditions, of 
the highest outcome of civilisa- 
tion—the well-born and well-bred 
gentlewoman. To understand what 
such a character is, is also to be 
aware of the perpetual jar which 
must ensue from its juxtaposition 
with even the most brilliant and 
triumphant of parvenues. 

We have referred to the touch 
of Mme. de Rémusat as no less 
brilliant than that of Mme. de 
Sevigné. But the pages of the 
former are not the embodiment in 
amber of the infinitely little. 
They are photographs of the 
material of history. There is all the 
intuitive perception of character, 
which gives the great charm to the 
Memoirs of St. Simon, without his 
bitterness or his prejudices. There 
is as honest a self-analysis as is 
that of La Grande Demoiselle ; but 
it is the analysis of the mind of a 
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delicate woman, a true and loving 
wife, a faithful friend, as well as a 
woman of rare gifts and intelli- 
gence; not that of a woman con- 
verted by the force of her educa- 
tion and surroundings into an 
incarnation of selfish and almost 
unconscious pride. There is as 
valuable an insight afforded into 
the little nothings which form such 
powerful forces in politics as can be 
found in the pages of De Retz. 
But when Mme. de Rémusat tells 
us that she speaks what she knows 
we believe her; when De Retz 
tells us the same, we only know that 
he wishes us to believe him. This is 
high praise; but as far as the 
first volume of the memoirs go— 
all that we have yet seen—it is 
nothing but literary justice. 

An interesting example of the 
reliability of the Memoirs of Mme. 
de Rémusat is to be found in the 
story of the marriage of Bonaparte 
and Josephine. Some years ago, in 
Italy, a priest of a certain considera- 
tion in the Roman Church told the 
writer of these lines what at the 
time, he said, was known to few. 
It was a matter of extreme im- 
portance, from an _ ecclesiastical 
point of view; because it is the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome 
that marriage is indissoluble, and 
divorce impossible. Of course, 
the question will always arise, 
“was the marriage canonical and 
therefore real?” If it was other- 
wise, a declaration of nullity is 
competent to the spiritual power, 
and this, it was said, was what 
rendered possible the marriage of 
the Archduchess Marie Louise. 
Napoleon protested, was the story, 
that his ecclesiastical marriage 
with Josephine had been accom- 
plished against his own wish, and 
by force majeure on the part of the 
Pope, and on that ground made 
good his subsequent objection to 
the validity of the ceremony. 

The Memoirs of are wan: 
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nich, published almost at the same 
time as those of Mme. de Rémusat, 
contradict this account. The 
Prince gives his authority for the 
statement, incredible as it may 
seem, that no religious marriage 
ceremony actually took place 
between Bonaparte and Josephine ; 
but that the assent of the Pope to 
take part in the coronation, which 
he had refused to do until satisfied 
on that point, was obtained by a 
false assurance being given to the 
Pontiff, by three prelates, to the 
effect that such a marriage had 
taken place. 

But the account of Mme. de 
Rémusat, which is in exact ac- 
cordance with that of the Italian 
Canon, bears the stamp of unques- 
tionable exactitude. Two days 
before the coronation, M. de 
Rémusat, who had to submit to 
Josephine the superb diadem 
which had just been made for her, 
“found her in a state of delight 
and satisfaction, which she could 
hardly conceal from public notice. 
Presently, she took my husband 
aside, and confided to him that, 
on the morning of that same day, 
an altar had been erected in the 
Emperor’s cabinet, and that Car- 
dinal Fesch bad performed the 
marriage ceremony between herself 
and Bonaparte in the presence of 
two aides-de-camp. After the cere- 
mony, she had procured a written 
certificate of the marriage from the 
Cardinal. She carefully preserved 
this document, and, notwithstand- 
ing all the Emperor’s efforts to 
obtain it from her, she never could 
be induced to part with it.” 

The account is thus given at first 
hand. It accords in every point 
with that to which we before re- 
ferred. But what is more, it fur- 
nishes a missing link in the latter. 
The Roman story was, that when 
the preparations for the coronation 
were advanced, the Pope suddenly 
discovered that Bonaparte had not 
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been canonically married. He sent 
to ask for an interview at once— 
offered himself to marry them 
then and there; but declared that 
nothing should induce him to be 
present at the coronation without 
the marriage being first performed. 
On this, after a violent scene, 
Bonaparte sent for Cardinal Fesch, 
who performed the ceremony. 

The point raised is—who told 
the Pope? This Mme. de Rémusat 
tells us. It was Josephine. On 
Bonaparte telling his wife that the 
Pope was about to arrive in Paris, 
and that he would crown them 
both, “the Empress confided to 
me the ardent desire she had long 
felt to have her marriage, which 
had been civilly contracted, con- 
firmed by a religious ceremony.” 
Bonaparte had, on this point, “ re- 
jected his wife’s pleading, firmly 
but mildly. She therefore deter- 
mined to await the arrival of the 
Pope, being persuaded, very reason- 
ably, that his Holiness would es- 
pouse her cause on such a point as 
this.” It is thus tolerably certain 
that the imputation brought by 
Prince Metternich against the pre- 
lates is altogether without founda- 
tion. 

It is impossible, without ex- 
tended quotations, to do justice to 
the admirable picture of Bonaparte 
given by Mme, de Rémusat. As 
to a doubt about his paternity, 
which might throw some light on 
the extraordinary difference be- 
tween himself and his brothers, the 
book should be read. On the other 
hand, have to be borne in mind the 
extraordinary beauty of his sisters, 
and the close resemblance to his 
features borne by the present 
Napoleon Jerome. The education 
of the family had been much neg- 
lected, when, in 1790, Mme. Bona- 
parte, then a rich widow, retired 
from Corsica to Marseilles with 
her family—Napoleon being then 
at the Military School at Brienne. 
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The morality of the daughter, is 
described as anything but strict ; 
and Bonaparte is said to have 
retained a permanent dislike to 
Provence,-which seriously affected 
the interests of the country, from 
a knowledge of the low estimation 
in which his family were held at 
Marseilles. 

In the days of the Empire, Mme. 
Bonaparte, or as she was called 
Mme. Mére, neither had nor desired 
any influence. She was a woman 
of very ordinary intelligence. She 
lived a retired life, amassing as 
mueh money as possible, and 
meddled in no public matters. The 
selfish and obstinate incapacity of 
Joseph, the no less thorough 
selfishness of the able and 
profligate Lucien, the low melan- 
choly of the egotistical and sus- 
picious Louis, the servility and 
nonentity of Jerome, are indicated 
by slight but masterly touches, 
And the mutual hatred and 
thorough vulgarity of the whole 
Bonaparte family are, as if un- 
consciously, exposed in a manner 
that Moliére might have envied, 
especially on three occasions. One 
of these was an undignified squabble 
at a dinner party at Marlefon- 
taine, the residence of Joseph Bona- 
parte, as to precedence between 
Mme. Mére and Josephine. The 
second was on the occasion of the 
coronation. The sisters of Bona- 
parte had been detailed, sorely 
against their will, to bear the train 
of the Empress during the solem- 
nity. ‘ When she had to walk 
from the altar to the throne there 
was a slight altercation with her 
sisters-in-law, who carried the 
mantle with such ill grace, that I 
observed at one moment the new- 
made Empress could not advance 
a step. The Emperor perceived 
this, and spoke a few sharp, short 
words to his sisters which speedily 
brought them to reason.” On an- 
other day, “after a family dinner, 
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a violent quarrel took place. I was 
not present, but we could hear 
something of it through the wall 
which divided the Empress’s 
boudoir from our salon. The 
cause was the attribution of the title 
of Princess to the wives of Bona- 
parte’s brothers, but not to his 
sisters. It was on this occasion 
that he uttered the memorable re- 
mark, ‘ Really, Mesdames, to hear 
your pretensions, one would think 
we held the crown from our father, 
the late King!’” 

Of Josephine, Mme. de Rému- 
sat speaks with more affection than 
respect. ‘“ She was not a person of 
remarkable intellect. A Creole 
and frivolous, her education had 
been a good deal neglected, but 
she was aware of her deficiencies, 
and never made blunders in con- 
versation. She possessed true 
natural tact; she readily found 
pleasant things to say ; her memory 
was good—a useful quality for 
those in high position. Without 
being precisely pretty, she pos- 
sessed many personal charms. Her 
features were delicate, her expres- 
sion was sweet; her mouth was 
very small, and concealed her bad 
teeth ; her complexion was rather 
dark, but, with the help of skilfully 
applied red and white, she remedied 
that defect ; her figure was perfect, 
her limbs were flexible and deli- 
cate; her movements were easy 
and elegant. La Fontaine’s line 
could never have been more fitly 
applied than to her— 


Et la grace, plus belle encore que la 
beanté. 


She dressed with perfect taste, en- 
hancing the beauty of what she 
wore; and with these advantages 
and the constant care she bestowed 
upon her attire, she contrived to 
avoid eclipse by the youth and 
beauty of many of the women by 
whom she was surrounded.” 

It is almost impossible to pause 
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in extracting the finely-drawn cha- 
racter of Josephine—the account 
of her influence over Napoleon, and 
of the evil effect of his influence in 
return. He inspired her with con- 
tempt for society, with a large share 
of his own characteristic suspicion, 
and he taught her the art of lying, 
which they both practised with 
skill and effect.” 

The constant envy, hatred, and 
malice evinced by the Bonaparte 
family to Josephine and her chil- 
dren is one of the most remarkable 
bits of local colour that are brought 
out by this painter with the pen. 
Especially interesting is it to com- 
pare the brutality shown at times 
by Bonaparte to his wife, with the 
deference, amounting almost to 
awe, which he afterwards paid to 
Marie Louise; if, at least, we may 
trust in this respect the statements 
of M. de Metternich. 

To the portrait of Bonaparte 


himself the finishing touch is put 


by his own hand. But we have to 
regret that the authority for this 
touch is only that of M. de Talley- 
rand. And we should like to know 
what, if the conversation cited 
really occurred, was the word trans- 
lated “base.” “In reality,” Bona- 
parte is represented as saying, 
“there is nothing really este or 
base in this world. I have in my 
character all that can contribute to 
secure my power, and to deceive 
those who think they know me. 
Frankly, I am base, essentially 
base. I give you my word that 
I should feel no repugnance to 
commit what would be called by 
the world a dishonourable action. 
7 secret tendencies, which, after 
all, are those of nature, apart from 
certain affectations of virtues 
which I have to assume, give me 
infinite resources with which to 
baffle every one. Therefore all I 
have to do now is to consider 
whether your advice agrees with 
my present policy, and to try to 
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find out besides,” added he with a 
satanic smile, “whether you have 
not some private interest in urging 
me to take this step.” The chief 
reason for believing that Talley- 
rand did not invent all this is, that 
the cynicism displayed is so much 
coarser than his own. 

There is hardly a line of the pic- 
ture of Bonaparte which can be 
left out without loss. In the inte- 
rest of literature we must de- 
cline to give a sketch of a por- 
trait so finely drawn, one in which 
the touches of feminine malice—in 
the French sense of her word— 
are at once so keen and so inimi- 
table. Yet the picture is such 
as befits the history of the writer. 
It is the work of an artist who 
saw too closely to admire, much and 
long as she strove to do so. In 
the same way that the portraiture 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence threw an 
air of nobility over his sitters, that 
of Mme. de Rémusat throws an 
atmosphere of truth around her 
slightest remarks. It is not her 
fault if we recoil from the infinite 
want of nobility of soul, of decency 
of manner, of loftiness of concep- 
tion, even of true self-reliance where 
dignity was required, of her subject; 
at the same time that she does 
justice to the grandeur of the in- 
tellect of what Talleyrand justly 
calls “this devil of a man!” 

Perhaps the most useful lesson 
to be drawn from the whole book 
is one that must be read between 
the lines. Bonaparte could never 
get over the uneasy sense that he 
was a parvenu. His long orations, 
his private crimes, his public splen- 
dour, his sanguinary wars, all 
spring mainly from that one un- 
easy sense. It may have been the 
case, two thousand years ago, that 
the frugal disinterestedness of 
Cincinnatus was displayed, and was 
admired. But in a society which 
has grown old in civilisation, the 
effort to produce equality, as it is 
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futile, is always most disastrous. 
“My family dates,’ said Bona- 
parte once, “from the 18th 
Brumaire.” It would have been 
well for Europe if he could have 
been content that such should be 
the case. In the whole story of 
the Great Revolution, as well as in 
many more recent portions of his- 
tory, the envious perception of the 
fact that a long line of illustrious 
ancestors is the one possession that 
no violence can grasp has embittered 
the demagogue. It has raised the 
guillotine. As it led to Waterloo, 
so did it lead to Sedan. Even in 
England, where, owing to our civil 
wars, and the almost total extinc- 
tion of our old noblesse, the feeling 
is less powerful than it was in 
France (particularly as pride in 
long bowrgeois descent is almost 
entirely unknown in England), the 
motive is most powerful when most 
loudly disclaimed. It prevented 
Peel, despite his high qualities and 


the public respect which he enjoyed, 
from ever feeling at his ease. It 


inspired the frantic petulance 
which strained the Royal Preroga- 
tive by the production of a warrant 
for a sudden change in the army. 
It gives venom to the loud-voiced 
advocate of peace at any price. 
For men like these feel that, rise 
how and when they can, there is a 
line they can never pass. This 
line can only be obliterated 
by the abolition of the class above 
it. This is the secret of the cry 
for equality and fraternity. Napo- 
leon himself saw this, and said with 
truth that the French cared nothing 
for liberty. 

It is an unfailing lesson of his- 
tory that the stability of a State de- 
pends on the maintenance of the 
hereditary principle. When the 
stability is too rigid, that mainte- 
nance takes the form of caste. A 
long period of unchanging condi- 
tion may co-exist with caste; but 
progress is out of the question; and, 
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in course of time, the natural mul- 
tiplication of the people produces 
unavoidable collisions. But we have 
no instance of permanent liberty 
apart from hereditary institutions. 
In those States where, as in Egypt 
under the Second Empire, and in 
England to-day, low birth is not a 
vital impediment to the rise of men 
of genius, where the Bar, the Church, 
and the Army form ladders to the 
peerage, we have (theoretically) a 
sufficient balance. But, while the 
remembrance of what the nine- 
teenth century owes to Watt and to 
Stephenson may be appealed to 
against any over-rigid adherence 
to ancient lines of demarcation, it is 
indisputable that it is contrary to 
any sound political principles to 
encourage the children of the 
working classes to endeavour to 
take the place of those above them. 
This is capable of demonstration. 
Those of us who can trace back, for 
four, six, eight, or even ten cen- 
turies, the memory of the successive 
education of their forefathers in the 
art of government, or in the culti- 
vation of the brain, are at a disad- 
vantage, in some respects, when 
compared with those hardy sons 
of toil whose progenitors have 
chiefly been occupied in manual 
labour. The power of resistance 
of the latter is greater, their hardi- 
hood greater, their ability to pinch 
and pare till their savings have laid 
the basis of independence is 
greater, the power of push, of self- 
assertion, and the want of all in- 
convenient check by the operation 
of modesty or taste, is greater. If 
the State try to encourage a circula- 
tion of class, by calling up the sons 
of the men of toil to the seats of 
her sons of the men of thought, 
the encouragement will either be 
efficient or not. If not, it will tend 
to displace the superior by the in- 
ferior workman—workman in the 
broadest sense of the word. This 
will be a great loss of power. If 
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it be said, on the other hand, that 
out of the rude material the best 
workman is made, what is to 
become of her displaced upper 
class? For the benefit of the 
children of the labourer we 
are pauperising the children of 
the men of culture. The rude 
task of the peasant, rejoicing in 
his animal strength, and sleeping 
an undisturbed sleep, cannot be 
adequately discharged by the sons 
of knightly lines. The man whose 
ancestors have been on horseback 
since the Crusades looks as ill-be- 
stowed with a spade and a pick in 
his hands as the man trained to the 
use of these does on horseback. 
Maintenance of hereditary position 
as a rule, fit application of edu- 
cation to station, and possible 
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safety valves for the uprising 
of genius wherever genius may 
be born, are the great condi- 
tions of permanent national wel- 
fare. 

The grave anxiety with which M. 
de Rémusat, and those few patriotic 
Frenchmen who thought more of 
the welfare of France than of a 
ribbon more or less at the button- 
hole, began to regard the action of 
the self-inflicted Nemesis of the 
Empire, is indicated with great 
truth and beauty by the writer of 
the memoirs. We hope to have 
the opportunity of making further 
acquaintance with the works of this 
delicate and intellectual observer. 
The absence of a portrait of Mme. 
de Rémusat is the chief defect of 
this fascinating book. 
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“*Goop morning,” said I, “ coming 
suddenly on the Rector,’ good 
morning. You remember what I 
said last time I met you? I was 
not so far out, was I?” 

The Rector was coming out of 
the church porch just as I came to 
it; he was followed by another 
clergyman, a spare man, with a 
very sharp-cut and _ well-defined 
face, in whom I recognised an 
Oxford professor. ‘‘ No, indeed, 
you were not,” said the Rector. 
‘* It was a most curious coincidence. 
Some people would have called it 
prophetic. I have been thinking of 
itever since. You know Professor 
Lewis ?” 

“T have that pleasure,” said I, 
capping the Don. “ What is it 
that is so remarkable ?” asked the 
latter. 

“You remember what a day it 
was on last Wednesday ?” remarked 
the Rector. 

“Indeed, I do,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “At Oxford we were 
wrapped in one thick blanket of 
fog, and in London, I am told, 
people positively could not find 
their way about. A friend of 
mine was sixty-three minutes going 
from Charing Cross to Cannon- 
street.” 

“Tt was not so bad as that here,” 
said the Rector. ‘“ But it was very 
bad for us. I could not distin- 
guish the time by the town clock 
until I came so near that the idea 
struck me to step the distance. J 
found it was sixty-six yards.” 


Il. 


“T should say that you were 
sixty-six times better off than the 
Londoners,” said the Professor. 
“But was this what you said was 
so curious ?” 

“No,” said the other. ‘“ What 
I referred to was this. I met our 
good friend here; and he said, 
‘Shall I give you an extract from 
the morning papers of the day 
after to-morrow.’ ‘ By all means,’ 
said I. ‘The dense fog,’ said he, 
as if he was reading, ‘which has 
hung over London for the last ten 
days showed no signs of alteration 
at daybreak on the 6th ; and much 
apprehension was entertained at 
the idea of any unusual gathering 
of persons on the route of the 
procession. Shortly before the 
time when the final arrangements 
were completed, however, gleams of 
sunlight pierced the gloom. The 
fog then suddenly lifted. Thesun, 
which had been invisible in London 
since the 29th of the preceding 
month, shone out bright and clear, 
and the uniforms of the household 
troops and the trappings of the 
State carriages gleamed in the ray. 
Nothing could have been more 
brilliant than this scene, or more 
hearty than the Queen’s reception. 
The most remarkable part of the 
story was, that the weather remained 
fine until the return of Her 
Majesty to Buckingham Palace ; 
immediately after which the sky 
clouded over, and a soft but per- 
sistent rain closed the day.’”’ 

“You don’t mean to say that 
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that was told you on Wednesday,” 
said the Professor. 

“ As closely as I can remember,” 
said the Rector, “those were our 
friend’s very words. I am sure 
they convey the sense of what he 
said. I remember that I laughed 
a good deal at the time, because I 
thought the forecast so extremely 
improbable; and I thought that 
the style of the penny-a-liner was 
so admirably hit off.” 

“Well,” said I, “I think your 
report is verbatim, as nearly as I 
can remember. What do you say 
to my forecast ?” 

“It was an odd coincidence,” 
replied the Rector. 

“‘ Not so very odd,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “Mr. had the law of 
chances in his favour.” 

“ How was that ?” I asked. 

“Tn our climate,” explained the 
Professor, “we have a certain 
average of weather. For instance, 
wet days average, if I remember 
rightly, about 180 in the year. Of 
course the foggy days are more 
rare, but they have their average 
also. Let us assume this average 
at 20. Now, we must have had 
certainly a fortnight of fog. Then 
the chances of a fine day were 185 
against 6, or 31 to 1. So there 
were 31 to 1 in favour of the pre- 
diction.” 

“ And of the return of the rain 
at five o’clock,” said I. 

“Well,” said the Professor, “I 
cannot give you the exact chance of 
that; but you know at this time of 
year the evenings do often cloud 
over. What time was high water 
at London Bridge ?” 

“ T have no idea,” said I. 

“Nor do I think it could have 
much mattered,” said the Rector. 
“ We are thirty miles from London 
here, and six or more miles from 
the Thames. But I remember 
going out in the garden at about 
half-past twelve, being attracted 
by the sunshine ; and I noticed how 
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unusually high the clouds were. 
‘It must be fine in London,’ I 
said. As I was going to even- 
song my wife said, ‘Pray take 
your umbrella.’ I did so to oblige 
her; and when we came out of 
church I was rewarded for my con- 
sideration. There was quite a 
drizzling rain.” 

** Which shows the wisdom of the 
proverb about umbrellas,” said the 
Professor. 

“Then you do not see anything 
remarkable either in the facts, or in 
the prediction ?”’ asked the Rector. 

“Not in any way,” replied the 
Professor. “The calculus of 
chances is so well known and so 
simple, that for any one who cared 
to take the pains to study it with 
that view nothing would be more 
easy than to set up for a prophet. 
Such things are mere coin- 
cidences; and we can generally 
calculate the mathematical expecta- 
tion of a given coincidence.” 

“ What is a coincidence?” I 
asked. 

“Tt is the fortuitous occurrence, 
at the same time, of events that 
have no relation to one another,” 
replied the mathematician. 

“So that, if a hen has been sitting 
for the proper time on a dozen 
eggs,” said I, “and her chickens 
all come out on the same day—that 
is not a coincidence.” 

“Tn one sense it is,” returned the 
Professor. “It is a coincidence in 
time. But here we have cause and 
effect. The same cause, the warmth 
communicated by incubation, acted 
alike, or nearly so, on all the eggs. 
Thus there was a high degree of 
mathematical expectation that they 
would all hatch at about the same 
time. This was nota casual coin- 
cidence.” 

“Then I must distinguish for the 
future,” said I, “ between coinci- 
dences and casual coincidences. 
How am I to know which is 
which ?” 
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“ Whena common cause tends to 
produce synchronous effects,” re- 
plied the Professor, “the coin- 
cidence is not casual.” 

“ And how am I to know whether 
there is, or is not, such a common 
cause ?” 

“That must depend on your 
information,” replied the Professor ; 
“ information and intelligence.” 

“Then whether a coincidence 
is to be called casual or not, de- 
pends on my ignorance or other- 
wise, whether there is a common 
cause.” 

“ Put it so if you like,” said the 
Professor; “it matters very 
little.” 

“ But I am asking for informa- 
tion,” said I. “I merely want to 
get clear ideas on the subject. Let 
me ask you now, Rector. You 
remember the very bad weather 
last summer. After a time we had 
the prayer for fine weather; and 
within a day or two we had fine 
weather. Was that a casual coin- 
cidence ?” 

“IT remember,” said the Pro- 
fessor, rather taking the words out 
of the Rector’s mouth, “ when I 
was a boy, that the churchwardens 
asked our vicar to put up prayers 
in a very bad season. Says he, ‘I 
will if you like, but its all d—d 
nonsense till the wind changes.’ ” 

The Rector did not smile. He 
looked rather severely, and said, 
“Tf I were to use the prayers for 
fine weather, or for rain, without 
any belief or expectation that they 
would have any effect, I should 
consider myself a hypocrite.” 

“Then,” said I, “ you would not 
consider the coincidence in ques- 
tion casual ?” 

“T certainly should not,” said 
the Rector. “ But I don’t know 
that I ever regarded the question 
so very attentively.” 

“So I should judge,” remarked 
the Professor. “You see I speak 
with the highest respect for the 
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fathers of our Church who framed 
our liturgy. They wrote at a time 
when the weather was supposed to 
be directly regulated by—in fact, 
by the special interposition of 
Divine Providence ; and for persons 
who are still in that state of 
mind, no doubt the use of such 
formularies is a comfort—and so 
has a good effect. But if I 
know, by telegraph, that there is 
a depression coming across the 
Atlantic, due on our coast the day 
after to-morrow—can I suppose 
that putting up a prayer in a 
church will induce an interference 
with a law of nature? Because 
that is what your question in- 
volves.” . 

“Ts it certain that the depression 
will arrive?” asked I. 

“Three times out of four it 
does,” said the Professor. “ Some- 
times, indeed, these disturbances 
seem to wear themselves out in 
crossing the Atlantic, or take a 
northerly direction, and we hear 
no more of them.” 

“ But, as a rule, you can speak 
with certitude?” . 

“As a rule, yes,” replied the 
Professor. “The general theory 
of meteoric action is very fairly 
understood ; we are collecting more 
details every day. Our know- 
ledge is already of great practical 
value.” 

“What is the chief point to 
ascertain,” I asked, “in order to 
know what weather to expect ?” 

“ Pressure,” said the Don ; “ ba- 
rometric pressure, and that over as 
large an area as possible. When 
we know the differences of pres- 
sure, at certain points, we know 
what we call the gradients, or the 
rates at which the winds are 
travelling in the proper direc- 
tions.” 

“The barometer rises when fine 
weather is coming, does it not?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, the barometer rises be- 
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cause the atmosphere is more 
heavy. The mercurial column is 
in vacuo, you understand, so that 
there is only the weight of the 
mercury to be supported by the 
pressure of the air; and this makes 
a very sensitive balance.” 

“T think,” said I, “ Pascal was 
the first to establish this.” 

“Yes, he was,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “and a great step he made. 
In fact, it was one that went to the 
very limit of the possible know- 
ledge of the subject.” 

“Then the height of the baro- 
meter shows the exact pressure of 
the air on the mercury in the 
cup,” said I. 

“Exactly,” said the Professor ; 
“so that, as we ascend a mountain, 
or in a balloon, the mercury falls ; 
and if we go down into a coal 
mine, or into the valley of the 
Jordan, which is more than 1000 
feet below the sea level, it rises. 
We can tell our height above the 
level of the sea by the barometer.” 

“But does not the barometer 
vary if it-is not moved?” I in- 
quired. 

“Of course it does,” said the 
Professor. “There are two ele- 
ments combined in the barometric 
pressure—one is that due to the 
height of the station; the other 
is, of course, variable.” 

“ And variable to some extent, 
is it not?” I asked. 

“By more than ten per cent., 
without anything abnormal,” re- 
plied the mathematician. 

“But gravity does not vary, 
does it ?” 

“There is a slight variation 
from the equator to the pole, 
dependent on the distance of the 
local surface of the earth from the 
earth’s centre of gravity,” said 
the Professor. “It is marked by 
a difference of about the 180th 
poe of the length of the pendu- 

um.” 


“And the mercury is sustained 
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in the tube by the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the surface of the 
mercury in the cup ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then will you explain to me 
howit is that, if gravity never varies 
at one spot, the gravity of the 
atmosphere varies as much as ten 
per cent. at one spot ?” 

“Tt would be easy to give you 
what the books say in ch said 
the Professor, “but, frankly, I 
don’t know. This is one of the 
things as yet unknown to science. 
If you ask me my idea, I should 
say that the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere is not due to gravity alone, 
but that there is an electric or 
magnetic attraction between the 
atmosphere and the earth, which 
varies according to conditions as 
yet wholly unknown. But this is 
a slight matter. The general laws 
of atmospheric action are known. 
The heat of the sun, and the 
motion of the earth in its orbit, 
and the planetary attraction causing 
the tides, are the efficient causes of 
what we call the weather.” 

“So that,” said I, turning to the 
Rector, “I do not see that Pro- 
fessor Lewis leaves much room for 
the prayer for fine weather.” 

“No, no,” said the Professor 
quickly, “don’t say that; I said 
before that the subjective effect 
may be very good.” 

I looked at the Rector; he 
looked uncomfortable ; he saw that 
I was waiting for his opinion. 
“Something more than that,” said 
he; “I cannot be content with 
that.” 

“You cannot doubt the immu- 
table order of nature—the known 
action of known causes,” explained 
the Professor. 

“T can conceive of such an argu- 
ment in certain cases,” said the 
Rector. “As to invariable pheno- 
mena, for example, such as the 
rising of the sun, I do not think 
we have any reason to expect that 
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they should vary. Therefore I 
should think it, for instance, not 
only foolish, but wicked, to pray 
that the sun might not rise to- 
morrow morning.” 

“The same principle—the same 
principle,” said the Professor. 
“The moral and the physical orders 
are not to be confounded.” 

“ Aye,” said the Rector, “if you 
know all about the physical order. 
But that is what you have just 
been telling us you do not in this 
case.” 

“That is, that when I- frankly 
tell you I know a, b, c, d, e, f, and 
g, but that I do not yet know h,” 
said the Professor, “when most 
men would make believe that they 
know them all, you tell me that my 
positive knowledge is of no use 
until I have made up this little 
deficiency.” 

“Your sum is not proved, it 
seems to me,” replied the Rector. 
“If the weather followed a course 
as regular as that of the planets, 
varying at each spot, according to 
local circumstances, but steady 
and capable of anticipation in 
each spot, your argument would 
apply. But with all these reasons 
for regular sequence, we have 
absolute irregularity; and you 
suggest no reason for the irregu- 
larity.” 

“Variation of barometric pres- 
sure,” interposed the Professor ; 
“that accounts for all.” 

“But you fail to account for 
that.” 

“ At present, at present, abso- 
lutely to account for it,” said the 
mathematician. “ But we have the 
theory, we only want a little more 
detail.” 

“Then,” said I, “you would 
altogether condemn the use of such 
an expression as a good omen.” 

“T know what Professor Lewis 
will reply to that,” said the Rector. 

“No educated man can be igno- 
rant,” said the Professor, “ of the 
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superstitions attached to omens. 
For my part, I hold that there 
may be such a thing as an omen 
without superstition. If I was 
going to start on a voyage, and 
saw a very black cloud rise, I 
should take it as an omen of 
storm, and should be likely to act 
accordingly.” 

“ And how about such an omen 
as the sunshine for the Queen?” 
inquired the Rector. 

“ Even there, you see, the idea is 
not wholly unreasonable,” said the 
Professor. “The coincidence was 
good in itself. It was likely to 
prevent mischief, to avoid acci- 
dents, to make everybody cheer- 
ful, and men disposed to be 
pleased. So it was an efficient 
cause of good for the day, and 
might be called a good omen with- 
out any superstition at all.” 

“Professor Lewis is not one of 
those who entertain any doubt as 
to the Divine ordering of human 
affairs,” said the Rector, solemnly. 

“Of course not,” said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘Such a doubt would be 
highly unbecoming in a man in— 
—in—well, in my position. All I 
object to is any foolish attempt to 
explain natural events by super- 
natural causes.” 

“T think I understand that,” 
said I. “Now, for instance, the 
nature of the harvest—that is a 
natural event. I think I can 
remember instances where this 
exercised a strong political in- 
fluence.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said the Rector. 
“There are not a few instances in 
our own history where the fact of 
a good or a bad harvest, and the 
consequent comfort or distress of 
the people, produced a decided 
effect on the policy of the ministers 
of the day; and thus on the 
history of Europe.” 

“And in cases 
said I. 

“No doubt that the course of 
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history may, in not a few cases, have 
been most materially influenced by 
famine,” said the Rector. 

“What was the cause of that 
terrible famine—I forget the exact 
year—in Bengal and Orissa not so 
very long ago ?” I inquired. 

“Simple enough,” replied the 
Professor ; “the deflection of the 
monsoon. The fertility of that part 
of the world depends entirely on 
the monsoon rains. In the year to 
which you refer these rains failed ; 
and dearth was the necessary con- 
sequence.” 

“ And what caused the failure ?” 

“Probably some slight variation 
of local barometric pressure,” 
replied the Professor. “A very 
slight deflection in the azimuth of 
the movement of the clouds would 
make all the difference whether 
they discharged their contents 
where the country needed rain, or 
somewhere else—on the sea for 
instance.” 

The Rector looked thoughtfully 
at me. “ The slight variation may 
mean a quarter of a million deaths 
by starvation then,” said I. 

“Indeed,” said the Rector, “ the 
matter assumes quite a new im- 
portance in my estimation. Here 
you tell us is just one slight cause 
unknown to science, that so varies 
the regularity of nature as to make 
all the difference between plenty 
and famine, between life and 
death to hundreds of thousands of 
men and women and children. 
And all these men and women and 
children are under the care of God, 
fed by His providence, taught to 
look up to Him for daily bread— 
to ask Him for daily bread. Toa 
man who attributes everything to 
chance I have little to say. I 
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cannot myself think that the world 
could go on for an hour by chance, 
or without a direct Divine govern- 
ment. Any other idea is to me 
simply inconceivable. Butif there 
be a Divine rule, if there be a pro- 
vision of daily bread, the end 
implies the means. The more 
slight,and subtle, and unintelligible 
are those disturbing causes of which 
you confess your ignorance, the 
more palpable seems to me the 
finger of God. We are led up 
to the very spot where that finger 
is applied. It is not matter of 
wonder that science cannot tell how 
it is done. Don’t tell me that 
science is opposed to faith. True 
science and true faith are comple- 
mental. In this very case, exactly 
where science fails, and speaks of 
unknown causes of disturbance, 
faith recognises the direct action 
of spiritual power.” 

“How does it act?” asked the 
Professor, rather startled. 

“That I can no more tell you,” 
replied the Rector, “than you can 
tell me how gravity acts. But I 
recognise the one force as you do 
the other.” 

The Professor was silent. After 
a time he said, “It is always a 
pleasure to hear an earnest man 
express his opinion, even if one 
cannot quite share it. But I am 
afraid that our friend here is not 
quite so simple as he pretends to 
be. Don’t you get into trouble 
sometimes, with your innocence, 
Sir?” he asked. “If not, you 
must be either very prudent or 
very fortunate.” 

“ But one feels so safe with a 
gentleman,” I replied; and the 
Professor was mollified by the com- 
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Ir we seek to “ unsphere the spirit 
of Plato,”* we undertake a large 
task, for, every great spirit is 
sphere-like, and cannot be seen all 
round at one view. Nor can such 
a spirit be rightly unsphered by 
being unwound like a cocoon, and 
woven with an alien warp into the 
web of a critical and analytic pre- 
sentment. The silver threads have 
their perfect shine, only when they 
lie entwined in their own organic 
order and purity. 

But, if on any side we can 
touch a sphere, the great law of 
sympathy allows us to enter at that 
point of contact into its precincts ; 
and now, if we clarify our own 
atmosphere, we can catch the beau- 
tiful colours of a radiance which is 
shining in upon us. 

In this country we are pro- 
fessedly Christian ; there is said to 
be a Christian element in Plato; 
here, then, there should be an 
avenue into which Plato’s road 
and our own converge, and in 
which we might reasonably expect 
to find a pleasant spot full of green 
pasture for the pilgrim mind. 

If we enter into Plato’s thought 
by so high a road as that of such 
a comparison, we may console our- 
selves for our single and limited 
view, in the fact that, if the result 
proves satisfactory under such a 
test, there will be other regions in 
Plato’s mind which we may safely 
infer to be glowing with beauty. 
And into these at any time we may 
enter at will, if provided with the 
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SPHERE OF PLATO. 

same passport of appreciation hy 
which alone we were enabled to 
gather his most spiritual rays. 

For the purpose of the present 
comparison, we shall take any saying 
of any of Plato’s characters, which is 
not merely controversial, as Plato’s 
own; and this on the ground 
that, whatever the origin of each 
thought, he would not give expres- 
sion to any (apart from the mo- 
mentary necessities of controversy) 
with. which he was not in more 
or less sympathy himself. 

It has been well said that “ Plato 
finds his highest joy in the whole 
and the unit ; Aristotle in the mass 
and abundance of sharply-defined 
particulars ;” and that “all philo- 
sophising belongs, in its meaning 
and spirit, either more to the 
Platonic, or more to the Aristo- 
telian school.” 

We must, therefore, be prepared, 
in touching upon the sphere of 
Plato, to put aside for a while the 
methods of science, however much 
in the ascendant at the present 
time; to turn away from the 
minute certainties of the senses, 
and to unchain the mind for a 
more daring and extended sweep. 
We must seek the faith which was 
in Plato; that the ideal is not 
mere subjective phantasy ; that 
there is a something, called Truth, 
which the mind may not only grasp, 
and find substantial and organic, 
but recognise as being its own 
birthright and sustenance. 

Whether our “ builder and maker 
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is God,” or is Protoplasm ; whether 
man is Nature’s secretion, or the 
spirit of a higher plane, bent beneath 
a yoke for education, and for a 
growth which he is free to retard ; 
on this great question Plato is 
never for a moment in doubt. His 
conception of man in polar opposite 
states, the ideally perfect, and the 
fallen condition, is embodied in one 
6f his most sublime passages : 
“Through many generations, so 
long as the God’s nature within 
them was yet a sufficiency, they 
were heedful of the sacred laws, 
and bore themselves with loving 
mind toward the kinship of divine- 
ness, for their uttermost motives 
were real and true, and in every- 
wise great; so that they dealt with 
meekness conjoined with wisdom 
in regard to the contingencies of 
fortune, and in their relations one 
with another. Wherefore, over- 
looking all but virtue, they little 
esteemed circumstances as they 
presented themselves, and bore 
lightly as a burden the weight of 
gold or other possessions ; nor were 
they drawn beneath the intoxica- 
tion of luxury, or rendered intem- 
perate through opulence ; but with 
soberness they clearly perceived 
that out of their common love, 
combined with virtue, all these 
things would proceed with increase ; 
whereas to bestow earnest pains 
and marks of esteem upon material 
things would result not only in 
their decay, but in the ruin of 
virtue and affection with them. 
“It was owing to such reasoning 
and to the steadfastness of the 
divine nature, that they gained 


* The following would seem to be a modern reflection from Plato’s luminous picture :— 
. . . A human intellect originally greatly gifted, and capable of high things, but gone 
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increase of all things as we have 
related. 

“ But when the God’s portion 
became extinct in them, through 
admixture again and again with 
the prevalence of what was mortal, 
and the human nature gained the 
upper hand, then at length they 
became unable to bear circum- 
stances as they presented them- 
selves, and fell into mis-shapenness 
of life, and wore an aspect of base- 
ness in the sight of him that can 
see, losing the fairest of what they 
had of most honourable, while unto 
those powerless to discern true life 
that leads to blessedness, they then 
bore the appearance most especially 
of being all-noble and happy, filled 
though they were with selfish lust 
after unfairness and _ power.”* 
(Critias.) 

The doctrine is here plainly con- 
veyed, that a community of persons, 
who act wisely and temperately 
and kindly one to another, and 
possess steadfastness of character, 
will find little difficulty in supplying 
their physical needs. It is, no 
doubt, an economic fact that waste 
of force is a consequence of rivalries 
and contentions, and that a com- 
munity which could agree and work 
in harmony might become rich in 
the supply of every need. Indeed, 
there are instances which prove the 
fact. On the contrary, where the 
religious spirit ceases to be a devout 
attitude governing every act, and 
loses itself in ceremonial vagaries, 
despising wholesome life, and treat- 
ing bodily needs, not with cheer- 
fulness, as a light burden, but with 
contempt, the very reverse will be 


utterly astray, partly by its own subtlety, partly by yielding to the temptations of the 
lower part of its nature, by yielding the spiritual to a keen sagacity of lower things, 
until it was quite fallen ; and yet fallen in such a way, that it seemed not only to itself, 
but to mankind, not fallen at all, but wise and good, and fulfilling all the ends of 
intellect in such a life as ours, and proving, moreover, that earthly life was good, 
and all that the development of our nature demanded.’’—NaTHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


** Septimius.”’ 
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the case. It is also true that over- 
anxiety about circumstances is not 
the way to improve them; for it 
paralyses the natural powers. 
Viewed in.this light, the teaching 
of Jesus is at one with the ideal of 
Plato, as represented in the quota- 
tion above made. Jesus declares a 
principle ; it is for us, if we desire, 
to discover its application and 
verify its basis. 

“Fret not for the life, what ye 
shall eat; nor yet for the body, 
what ye shall put on... . Your 
Father knows that ye have need of 
these things. But seek His king- 
dom, and these shall be added unto 
you. Fear not, little flock ; for it 
is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.” (Luke xii. 
22, 30.) 

“Fret not for your life, what 
ye shall eat ; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on 
Seek first your heavenly Father’s 
kingdom and righteousness, and 
all these shall be added unto 
you.” (Matt. vii. 25 and 33.) 

It may seem impossible to apply 
so ideal a principle to worldly cir- 
cumstances already in existence, 
but it is really simple enough. The 
whole secret lies in the injunction 
“seek first God’s kingdom.” That 
kingdom is love, the true relation- 
ship of divineness. Were two people 
only, who areisolated in the worldly 
struggle, to join hands, and help 
each other by affectionate thought- 
fulness, and a constant sympathy 
and willingness to give mutual aid 
in any and every way, there is no 
doubt whatever that the burden 
of both would be lightened to an 
extent beyond anticipation. 

Plato puts in the mouth of 
Socrates an appeal which we cannot 
but regard as own brother to the 
words of Jesus quoted above :— 

“T go about doing none other 
thing than persuading you, young 
and old alike, to take no care for 
the body, nor for riches, prior to 
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nor so zealously as for the soul, 
telling you how that virtue does not 
spring from riches, but riches and 
all other human blessings, both 
private and public, from virtue.” 
(Apol. 30 a.) 

The apostolic 
Socrates is even more 
shown in the following :— 

“ Oh, Athenians! I cleave to you 
and love you; but I shall rather 
obey God than you, and, so long as 
I breathe and am able, I shall not 
cease the pursuit of philosophy, and 
exhorting you, and making myself 
clear to any one of you with whom 
I may ever happen to come in con- 
tact.” (Apol. 29 d.) 

Again, we find :— 

“To be excessively rich and good 
at the same time is impossible.” 
(Laws V. 742 e.) 

“A rich man will hardly enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
(Matt. xix. 23.) 

“To make much of riches, and, 
at the same time, fairly win the 
palm of a temperate life, is an im- 
possibility; for one or the other 
must of necessity be held in little 
care.” (Rep. VIII. 555 c.) 

This will remind us of the more 
pointed utterance : 

“No man can serve two masters ; 
for either he will hate the one and 
love the other, or else he will hold 
to the one and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon.” (Matt. vii. 24.) 

The comparison between the 
spiritual and the corporeal is con- 
tinued still further by Plato. The 
following passages declare the 
supremacy of the soul over the 
body, and of virtuous purpose over 
untoward circumstance. After re- 
ferring to the inherence in each 
particular of the physical world of 
a something which is injurious, 
as blindness to the eyes, disease to 
the body, rust to metal, he turns to 
the soul: “Is there not something 
which renders the soul evil? Yes— 
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injustice, intemperance, cowardice, 
ignorance .... Let us at no 
time say that the soul shall be 
ever a whit the nearer brought 
to destruction through burning 
fever, or any other disease, or 
by slaughter, not even though 
the whole body be cut into the 
smallest parts possible, until some- 
one prove that through these suffer- 
ings of the body the soul herself 
becomes more unjust and unholy.” 
(Rep. X., c. 10, 610 b.) 

“ With respect to things just and 
unjust, honourable and base, good 
and evil, ought we to follow the 
opinion of the multitude, and to it 
pay respect, or the opinion of the 
one ?—if there be any one acquainted 
with moral philosophy whom we 
ought to reverence and respect 
rather than the whole mob of 
others. And, if we fail to follow 
him, shall we not corrupt and maim 
that part of ourselves which be- 
comes better by justice, but is 
ruined by injustice? .. . . Do we 
think that to be of less value than 
the body, whatever part of us it 
may be, about which injustice and 
justice are concerned? ... . It is 
not mere living that ought to be 
made of much account, but living 
well.” (Crito, 7, 8.) 

“Suffer anyone to despise thee, 
as without understanding, and to 
fling at thee the mud of contumely 
if he pleases; and, by Zeus, 
cheerfully let him strike that 
ignominious blow; for thou wilt 
suffer nothing terrible, if thou art 
in reality honest and good, and a 
practiser of virtue.” (Gorgias, 
Ixxxiii., § 175.) 

We scarcely need quote the 
obvious parallel: “ Be not afraid 
of them that kill the body, and are 
not able to kill the soul; but 
rather be afraid of one able to 
destroy both soul and body in a 
gehenna.” (Matt. x. 28.) 

The following goes further in 
its assertion of the supremacy of 
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the inward part, in its triumphant 
carelessness as to nominal stigmas 
and the conventional appearance of 
evil: “ Blessed are ye when men 
shall hate you, and when they shall 
separate you from their company, 
and shall reproach, and cast out 
your name as evil, for the son of 
man’s sake.” (Luke vi. 22.) 

* Amongst a multitude of argu- 
ments, whilst the rest are being 
refuted, this one alone remains un- 
shaken, that we ought to beware 
of committing wrong rather than 
of being wronged, and that above 
all a man’s care ought to be not to 
seem to be good, but to be good, in 
private life and public life alike.” 
(Gorgias, lxxxii., § 174.) 

According to the teachings of 
Jesus, a man may not only prefer 
to be wronged than to wrong 
another, but may rejoice in being 
wronged, provided the evil said 
against him is false. 

The comparisons between Plato 
and Jesus suggest very forcibly the 
difference between the slow and 
reasoned manner of the philosopher 
and writer, and the impassioned 
abruptness and poetry of the 
preacher and seer. 

“One who is injured ought not, 
as the multitude thinks, to return 
the injury To do evil in 
return when one has been evil-in- 
treated, isthatrightor not? .... 
It is not right to return an injury, 
or to do evil to any man, however 
one may have suffered from him.” 
(Crito, x.) 

This is a logical deduction from 
the broad principle that to do evil 
is not right. The sacred passion 
of the Christian spirit transcends 
even this lofty standard, and 
perhaps by disclosing the gleam of 
a more heavenly ideal, enables 
some to come up in practice more 
nearly to the level of virtue than 
would have been the case had a 
higher peak of aspiration never been 
revealed. ‘Ye heard that it was 
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said, thou shalt love thy neighbour 
and hate thine enemy. But I say 
unto you, love your enemies and 
pray for them that persecute you.” 

There is a curious parallel be- 
tween the Platonic and _ the 
Christian respect for established 
law, as a correspondence to perfect 
law. Jesus says, “ Think not that I 
came to destroy the law or the 
prophets; I came not to destroy, 
but to make full.” (Matt. v. 17.) 
[cf. “Love is the making full of 
the law,” Rom. xiv. 10.] Plato 
personifies violated earthly laws, 
as indignant with their violator, 
and saying, 

“Our brothers, the laws in 
Hades, will not receive thee kindly, 
knowing that thou didst endeavour 
so far as in thee lay to destroy 
us.” (Crito, § 16.) 

The following passages 
mutually illustrative : 

“ Blest are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness ; for they 
will be satisfied.” (Matt. v. 6.) 

“They who have a yearning ac- 
cording to the soul—for there are 
those who yearn in their soul still 
more than in their bodies—find 
their object in whatever it is meet for 
the soul to have conceived and to 
swell with. What is it that is 
thus meet? Thoughtful character 
and every other virtue.” (Sympo- 
sium, xxvii. 209 a.) 

“Men are willing to have their 
feet and hands cut off, if their own 
members seem to them to be evil.” 
(Sympos. xxiv. 205 e.) 

“Tf thy right hand causes thee 
to offend, cut it off and cast it from 
thee ; for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members perish, 
and not that thy whole body go 
away into a gehenna.” (Matt. v. 
30.) 

“That which is not seen con- 
tinues always the same, but that 
which is seen never continues the 
same.” (Pheedo, xxvi., § 64.) 

“We look not at the things 
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which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen; for the things 
which are seen are for a time, but 
the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” (2 Cor. iv. 18.) 

To the impassioned peace of the 
primitive Christian ideal, as to the 
reasoned calm of the philosophic 
spirit, the carping of wavering 
minds, the nagging of argumenta- 
tiveness, and the protrusion of an 
irrepressible personality are foreign 
and objectionable. “Be not of 
unsettled mind but seek 
God’s kingdom.” (Luke xii. 29 
and 31.) ‘‘ Why were ye reason- 
ing on the way? They held their 
peace; for they were disputing 
among themselves on the way, 
who is greater.” (Mark ix. 33, 34.) 
“Why reason ye among yourselves, 
ye of little faith?” (Matt. xvi. 
8.) “What reason ye in your 
hearts?” (Luke v. 22.) 

**Doall things without murmur- 
ings and reasonings, that ye may 
become blameless and simple, chil- 
dren of God:” (Phil. ii. 15.) 

With Plato’s hero, the Truth is 
that which stills the unquiet per- 
sonality, the Truth is the haven of 
the kingdom of peace :— 

“Supposing any one should 
believe in any argument as being 
true, being a person that has no 
skill in the art of reasoning, and 
then directly afterwards it should 
appear to him to be false, at one 
time being so, and at another time 
not, and so on with a succession of 
different ones; and this is especially 
the case with those who keep up a 
discussion over mere controversy ; 
they end as you know in thinking 
that they have become exceedingly 
wise, and are the only people that 
have remarked how in things 
and reasonings alike there is not a 
particle of soundness or stability, 
but all things that exist are swaying 
up and down, and remain for no 
time in any state of permanence. . 
. . These wranglers, when they are 
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arguing any point, care nothing 
about the real condition of the 
subject under discussion, but are 
sedulously exerting themselves to 
make what they have themselves 
advanced look well to those that 
are present. ...I shall not be 
anxious to make what I say appear 
true to those present, except as a 
result by the way, but I shall be 
anxious above all to make it seem 
to have such a basis to myself. . . 
For yourselves, if you will be 
guided by me, pay little heed to 
Socrates, but much more to the 
Truth.” (Phedo, xxxix., xl, §§ 
90, 91.) 

The concluding paragraph here 
affords a gleaming glimpse of the 
enfranchisement from personal 
anxiety which a sincere motive 
empowers; the full sense of the 
glory of release from conventional 
responsibility is conveyed in the 
words, “ Ye will know the truth, 
and the truth will make you free.” 
(John viii. 32.) 

The following passages seem to 
throw light on one another, as 
each acknowledging the value of 
the legacies of forerunners, the ac- 
cumulation of experience, and the 
new extraction of its essence, as a 
factor in the elevation of man. 
“Verily I say unto you, that many 
prophets and righteous men longed 
to see those things which ye behold, 
and did not see them; and to hear 
those things which ye hear, and 
did not hear:” (Matt. xiii. 17.) 
“The saying of Epicharmos, 
‘What two men said before, I by 
myself am able to say:’” (Gorgias, 
Ix, § 131.) 

“The elements themselves can- 
not be defined or known, but only 
appreciated by the senses, whereas 
compounds of them can be both 
known and expressed and apprized 
by true judgment Science is 
true judgment in conjunction with 

Have we then thus, 
on this very day, discovered what 
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of old many a sage did seek, 
and grew old before he found?” 
(Thestetus, 202 b.) 

Perhaps this view may help to 
clear up the meaning of a somewhat 
obscure passage : “ The law and the 
prophets were until John; since 
that time the gospel of the kingdom 
of God is preached.” (Luke xvi. 
16.) A new inspiration revives what 
preceded it, and by so doing, and 
adding to it as well, makes a new 
creation greater than anything that 
has preceded it. 

We have referred to the differ- 
ences between philosopher and seer 
in handling great subjects. The 
following is an excellent illustration 
of such a comparison : 

“Those who are found to have 
lived a holy life are emancipated 
and set at large from the regions in 
the earth as from a prison,and make 
their way upwards tothe pure abode. 
.. - For the sake of these things 
we ought to use every endeavour 
to acquire virtue and wisdom in this 
life: for the reward is noble and 
the hope great. To affirm posi- 
tively, however, that these things 
are as I have described, does not 
become a man endowed with mind; 
but that either this or something 
of the kind takes place in relation 
to our souls and their habitations— 
since the soul appears to be as- 
suredly an immortal thing—this 
appears to me to be a seemly belief, 
and worthy the hazard for one that 
deems that so things are: for the 
hazard is noble, and one should 
allure oneself with such things as 
with enchantments.” (Phedo, lxiii., 
§ 145.) 

This is the reasonable hope of 
the philosopher, and expressed with 
the glow of real feeling and belief. 
But, as a poet has pointed out, 
“Hope itself is fear viewed on the 
sunny side.” Jesus never expresses 
hope, never teaches hope; the 
heart is not either to allure or to 
trouble itself with hope in matters 
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of spiritual certainty. ‘“ Let not 
your heart be troubled: have con- 
fidence in God, and in me have 
confidence. In the house of my 
Father there are many mansions : 
were it not so, I would have told 
you.” (John xiv. 1, 2.) 

The philosopher is like a kindly 
brother talking with brothers ; the 
prophet is like an angel speaking 
tenderly to children. 

Plato stretches out his arms as 
far as philosophic certainty or rea- 
sonableness can go; his mind is 
strongly convinced that the ideal is 
not a castle in the air, but a city 
having foundations. But he who 
sees the spiritual city is certain in 
quite another way ; he speaks with 
the glowing simplicity and assurance 
that needs no proof, which a fond 
child might show, in saying “I love 
my mother.” 

In the following there is no more 
question of the existence of spirit 
than of flesh: “That which has 
been born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which has been born of the 
Spirit is spirit Ye must be 
born from above We speak 
that which we know, and testify 
to that which we have seen.” (John 
ini. 6, 7, 11.) 

The philosophic argument will 
have a peculiar significance in fol- 
lowing here: “ As to the posses- 
sion by the dead of some sense of 
what goes on here—the best souls 
divine, while the worst deny, it. 
Now the divinations of godlike 
men are more authoritative than of 
those who are the reverse.” (Epist. 
ii. 311 ¢.) 

But Plato himself cannot be re- 
garded as a philosopher only ; he 
is of the godlike men who divine 
what is beyond earthly philosophy. 
As Goethe presents him, “ Plato is 
related to the world as a spirit of 
the blest, who is pleased to be its 
guest for a time.” When he 
speaks of the soul, it is not 
with the cold assurance of reason 
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only, but with some _ serious 
sense of reality, a sense that may 
be either one full of glow or full 
of awe. Of “the soul’s ascent,” 
he says, “ God knows whether it be 
true.” (Rep. VII. 517 b.) 

Plato has at heart all the sim- 
plicity of a truly religious man, as 
when he quotes the words of an 
old poet, a prayer of far-seeing 
faith: ‘King Zeus, give us good 
things, when we pray for them, 
and when we do not; and keep 
from us evil things even if we pray 
for them.” 

Plato, in the mouth of Socrates, 
relates a fable of the primeval time 
before the division of the divine 
sovereignty, according to Homer, 
between three elementary deities— 
sky, water, and earth. “A very 
beautiful tale ’’ it is, says Socrates, 
“which you will consider a fable 
(myth), as I think, but I a tale ; for 
what I am about to tell you, I tell 
you as being true.” The fable is, 
that during the reign of Chronos, the 
lives of mortals were judged while 
they were still in the flesh, on the 
very day on which they were about 
to die, and by living judges. This 
led to injustice,and Zeus introduced 
a new rule, thus:— “ Sentences 
are badly awarded, because those 
in process of judgment are judged 
clothed, inasmuch as they are 
judged while living. Many, there- 
fore, whose souls are depraved are 
clad about with beautiful bodies, 
nobility of birth, and riches; and 
whenever the judgment takes place, 
many witnesses come in their be- 
half, to testify that they have lived 
justly. Hence the judges are awed 
by these environments, and more- 
over they too pass sentence when 
clothed, for over their soul do their 
eyes, ears, and whole body hang 
like a veil Men ought to be 
judged unclad of all these things ; 
they must be judged after they are 
dead: the judge, too, must be un- 
clad and dead, and must examine 
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with his soul the soul of each im- 
mediately after death, forsaken of 
all his kindred, and leaving behind 
upon the earth all that which is 
ornament, in order that the judg- 
ment may be just.” (Gorgias, 
Ixxxix., § 167.) 

This must remind us of a fable 
which conveys the very same moral, 
that of the possible absolute rever- 
sal in Hades of earth’s judgment 
upona man. In the fable of Dives 
and Lazarus, the rich man has 
many friends who, for the sake of 
his sumptuous entertainments, 
would be ready to give excellent 
testimony to his virtues before any 
human judge. But Dives seems to 
have done nothing else but make 
merry, and in the pursuit of sensual 
pleasure could not even find time 
to consider whether the fragments 
that fell from his table might not 
well be given to a poor helpless 
creature who lay outside his gate, 
and on whom even dogs took com- 
passion. When the angels come, 
representatives of the judgment 
which is not blinded by fleshly ad- 
vantages, they bear away the soul 
of Dives to a Hades as painful as 
the life of poor Lazarus had been, 
who in his patient endurance of 
trial has developed a soul worthy 
of a lofty place, and has himself 
been borne to a Hades of comfort. 

The cry of Dives to Lazarus has 
in Plato an extended suggestive- 
ness. Many have believed that the 
penance prepared for evil doers is 
the slow and arduous process of 
undoing their own work, and of 
obtaining a hearty and willing for- 
giveness from those they have 
wronged. 

As to those who have led wicked 
lives, when they reach the Acheru- 
sian lake, the general receptacle of 
souls, “they call on those whom 
they injured, and entreat and im- 
plore these to permit them to go 
out into the lake, and to receive 
them . . and they do not cease 
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from their sufferings until they 
have won over those whom they 
have injured.” (Phedo, 114 a.) 

Plato’s picture of the State within 
man is full of instruction, and leads 
us on to an appreciation of the 
meaning of the kingdom of heaven 
within us :— 

“ When a man has the form of 
that which is most excellent, natu- 
rally weak in his soul, so that he is 
unable to govern the creatures 
within himself, but ministers to 
them, he is able only to learn what 
flatters them. . . . In order then 
that such an one may be governed 
under a like rule with the most 
excellent man, we say that he must 
be the subject of the one who is 
most excellent, and who has within 
himself the divine governing prin- 
ciple. Not at all with the idea that 
the government should be to the 
hurt of the subject, but on the 
ground of its being best for every 
one to be under the governance of 
one divine and wise, above all if he 
possess that ruler as his own within 
himself. But if not, then as a 
superintendent from without, in 
order that so far as possible we 
may all be alike and friends, as 
under one and the same govern- 
ment. Law itself, too, plainly shows 
that such a thing is in its design, 
for it comes to the aid of all in the 
city; as is likewise the case with 
the government of children in not 
allowing them to be free until we 
have established in them a proper 
government, as in a city; and after 
tending that which is best in them, 
by the same quality in ourselves, 
we establish, instead of our own 
rule and government, a like 
guardian and governor in each of 
them, and then at length we set 
him free. 

* * 

“Tt is by looking to the State 
which is within himself, and taking 
care that nothing of what is there 
be moved out of its place through 
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fulness of possession or through 
scantiness,and by governing in such 
a way, that a man will add to his 
possession and spend out of it to 
the extent of his ability. 

“ Having regard to honours like- 
wise in the same manner, of some 
he will willingly partake and taste, 
whichever he may judge will render 
him a better man. But as for those 
which he thinks would dissolve 
that soul which subsists within him, 
from them he will fly both in private 
and public. 

“He will not be willing then to 
take a part in political affairs, if he 
really cares for this.—Decidedly, 
in the State which is in his own, 
but verily not equally so in his 
fatherland, unless on the contin- 
gency of a peculiar divine for- 
tune.—I understand: you mean in 
the State we now went through the 
building of, which exists in our 
conversations, but I think is not to 
be found on earth.—But perhaps 
in heaven its pattern is in being for 
any one who desires to see it, and 
seeing, to establish his own self. 
But it matters nothing whether it 
does or will exist anywhere ; for he 
would perform the duties of this 
State alone, and of none other.” 
(Rep. IX., 590 c. and 591 e.) 

With Jesus, the kingdom within 
is the kingdom of heaven: 
“ Being asked when the kingdom 
of God was coming, he answered, 
The kingdom of God comes not by 
close observation, nor will folk say, 
Lo, here! or there! for behold the 
kingdom of God is within you.” 
(Luke xvii. 21.) How dull that 
vision is become, which once for a 
while was made so bright! We 
must console ourselves with Plato’s 
wise observation, that “the idea of 
the good is the ultimate object of 
vision, and hard to be seen.” 
(Rep. VIL., 517.) 

The position of mediator taken 
up by Jesus, as one under the 

chrism of the Spirit of God, is thus 
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understood by Plato: ‘The whole 
daimonkind is between God and 
Mortal. It interprets and 
plies with messages to gods of 
men’s matters and to men of gods’ 
matters, bearing from men sup- 
plications and sacrifices, from gods 
commandments and requitals of 
sacrifices. Being in the middle 
between both, it makes the com- 
pletion, so that the universe is 
reciprocally bound together with 
itself. Thereby proceeds every 
kind of prophecy. . . . . for 
god is not mingled with man, but 
by the medium described is carried 
on all intercourse and the com- 
mune of gods as brought unto men, 
whether waking or sleeping alike. 
He that is wise in respect of such 
things is a daimonic man, while he 
that is wise in anything else, or in 
respect of certain arts or handi- 
crafts, is mechanical merely.” 
(Sympos. 202 e.) The philosopher 
is not the man who is prophetically 
or daimonically wise; “those who 
philosophise are those between the 
wise and the ignorant.” (Sympos.) 

To the woman taken in adultery, 
Jesus says, “Nor do I condemn 
thee ; go, and sin no more:” (John 
viii. 11. Doubtful text.) To the 
man made whole, he says, “ Sin no 
more, lest something worse befall 
thee.” (John v. 14.) In Plato 
(Critias i.) we find the same beau- 
tiful appreciation of punishment 
as discipline, in the prayer to God 
to inflict on us suitable punish- 
ment :—“ the right punishment for 
one out of tune is to make him 
play in tune.” 

The history of the battle ground 
in the soul is thus presented by 
Plato :— 

“ Sometimes . . . . some of the 
cupidities get destroyed, while 
others are dethroned, because of 
the coming into play of a certain 
modesty in the youth’s soul, and 
once again he gets restored to 
order. And, again, there are other 
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cupidities, kindred to the dethroned 
ones, that gain secret nurture, and, 
for lack of experience of a father’s 
tending, they grow numerous and 
masterful. They are wont then to 
draw him towards the same inti- 
macies as before, and, through 
their secret connections, give in- 
terior birth to a multitude. Even- 
tually, I think, they are wont to 
seize upon the citadel of the youth's 
soul, since they perceive it to be 
vacant of discipline, virtuous pur- 
suits,and true principles—the best 
watchmen and guardians over the 
rational part of men dear to God. 
And, then, indeed, false and vaga- 
bond considerations and opinions 
rush up in the stead of these, and 
take possession of the identical 
region in such a man.” (Rep. 
VIIL., 560 a.) 

There is the most singular simi- 
larity, not only in the idea, but 
even in the form of expression, 
between the passage just quoted 
and the following parable of the 
inmates of the house or citadel of 
the soul :— 

“When the unclean spirit is 
gone out of the man, it goes 
through dry places, seeking rest, 
and finds it not. Then it says, I 
will return unto my house whence 
I came out; and having come it 
finds it empty, swept and garnished. 
Then it goes and takes with itself 
seven other spirits more evil than 
itself, and they enter in and dwell 
there; and the last state of that 
man becomes worse than the first.” 
(Matt. xii. 43.) 

We may remember also in this 
connection the expression quoted 
above, “Sin no more lest some- 
thing worse befall thee.” 

As the stream of life is ceaseless, 
so must judgment or spiritual 
adjustment be incessant. It is 
always a judgment day when an 
individual turns decidedly to the 
right or to the left. But as we 
are familiar with number, yet know 
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not infinity, as our eyes can appre- 
hend the stages of time, while. 
they can perceive only as in a mist 
the vast gliding flow of eternity, 
our pictures of the judgment are 
local, temporal and made up of 
numbers. The after-death realisa- 
tion of one’s self and one’s purposes 
must form an important moment, 
of which Plato presents the follow- 
ing pictorial embodiment : 

“Er, the son of Armenios, by 
descent a Pamphylian, happening 
on a time to die in battle, when the 
dead were on the tenth day carried 
off, and already corrupted, was 
taken up sound; and being carried 
home, as he was about to be buried 
on the twelfth day, and was laid on 
the funeral pile, revived ; and when 
he was come to himself, he told 
what he saw over there. He said 
that after his soul had gone forth, 
he went with many others, and 
they arrived at a certain ghostly 
place, wherein were two chasms in 
the soil, contiguous to each other, 
and others in the heavens up above 
over against them, and the judges 
sat between these. And when they 
gave judgment, they commanded 
the just to go on the right hand 
and upwards through the heaven, 
having invested with certain signs 
on the forefront those that had 
been judged ; but the unjust they 
ordered to the left and downwards, 
and these had behind them in like 
manner the marks of all they had 
done.” (Rep. X., 13, § 614.) 

With this we may compare the 
symbolism of the great assize, as 
follows : 

“And thou Capernaum, shalt 
thou be exalted unto heaven? thou 
shalt be thrust down unto 
hades.” (Matt. xi. 23.) 

“When the son of man shall 
have come in his glory, and all the 
angels with him, then will he sit 
upon the throne of his glory, and 
before him will be gathered 
together all the nations; and he 
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will separate them one from 
. another, as the shepherd separates 
the sheep from the goats; and will 
set the sheep on his right hand, 
but the- goats on the left.” 
(Matt. xxv. 31.) 

If the soul’s way of light be 
toward the heavenly heights, the 
dark way must surely be back 
again towards earth, or lower still : 

“Can the soul in sooth, the in- 
visible part, that which goes tosome 
such different place, goodly, pure, 
invisible, unto Hades to say true, 
beside the good and wise deity, can 
this soul of ours, being such as it 
is and with such endowment, on 
its liberation from the body be 
forthwith dissipated and des- 
troyed, as the generality of 
men affirm? Far from it...., 
If the soul is detached from 
the body polluted and impure, as 
having constantly held communion 
with the body, and having served 
and loved it, and been bewitched by 
it, through lusts and pleasures, so 
as to think that there is nothing 
real save what is corporeal, which 
one can touch and see, and drink 
and eat, and employ for sensual 
purposes; but as regards what is 
dark and invisible to the eyes, 
which is intelligible and apprehen- 
sible by philosophy, if it has been 
accustomed to hate, fear, and shun 
this, do you think that a soul in 
such a state can depart from the 
body by itself, and uncon- 
taminated? It will, I opine, be 
clasped round with the corporeal, 
which the intercourse and habitual 
association with the body, through 
the constant linking together of 
the two and the great care paid 
to the body, have made second 
nature to the soul. We must 
opine that that is ponderous and 
heavy, earthly and visible, by the 
possession of which such a soul is 
weighed down, and drawn again 
unto the visible plane, through 
fear of the invisible and of Hades, 
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wandering to and fro, as it is said, 
around the monuments and the 
tombs, about which, moreover, 
certain shadowy phantoms of souls 
have been seen, being such images 
as such souls produce as have not 
purely got free, but partake of the 
visible, on which account also it is 
that they become seen. Not that 
these are the souls of the good, but 
of the worthless, which are com- 
pelled to wander about such places, 
paying the penalty of their former 
way of life, which was evil; and 
they continue wandering until, 
through the desire of the corporeal 
nature that closely accompanies 
them, they are again immured in a 
body.” (Phedo, xxx., § 68, 69, 
70.) 

“In consequence of the soul’s 
forming the same opinions with 
the body and taking pleasure 
in the same things, it is com- 
pelled, I imagine, to become ad- 
dicted to the same habits and the 
same nurture, so that it can never 
pass into Hades in a state of purity, 
but must invariably go forth 
infected by the body, so as soon 
again to fall into another body, and 
grow up as if it were sown:” 
(Pheedo, xxxiv., § 74.) 

“The soul comes to Hades 
possessed of nought else than its 
education and nurture, which, even 
at the very inception of its migra- 
tion thither, are said to be of the 
greatest benefit or detriment to the 
dead. For it is said that each per- 
son when dead is accompanied by 
the particular daimon that was as- 
signed to him during life, who pro- 
ceeds to conduct him to some place 
where people have to be gathered 
together and submitted to trial, 
and thereafter go on to Hades with 
that guide, whose instructions are 
to conduct them hence thither. 

: The well-ordered and 
wise soul both follows on and is 
not ignorant of its present, but 
that which by reason of lusts 
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clings to the body, flutters about it 
and about its visible place for a 
long time distraught, until after 
much resistance and with much 
suffering, it is led away by force 
and with difficulty at the hands of 
the appointed daimon. It wanders 
to and fro oppressed with every 
kind of helplessness, until certain 
periods of time have elapsed, and 
when these are fulfilled, it is 
carried of necessity into the abode 
that is seemly for it. The soul on 
the other hand that has passed 
through life with purity and con- 
trol, meets with gods for com- 
panions and guides, and dwells in 
the place fitted for its particular 
self.” (Phedo, lvii., 130, 131.) 

There is a curious half-confused 
reference, probably the refracted 
ray of some mystical utterance, to a 
mission of Jesus to spirits in prison: 
“In the flesh he was put to death, 
in the spirit he was made living, in 
which even unto the spirits in 
prison he went and preached.” It 
is interesting to compare Plato’s 
notion of a spirit in prison: 

“The saying in the mystical doc- 
trines that we men are in a kind of 
prison, and that one ought not 
either to break himself loose or 
escape from it, appears to me 
something great and yet not easy 
to see through.” (Phedo, vi., 
§ 16.) 

Plato’s reference to the “mys- 
tical doctrines,” as to a sort of 
corpus of divinity then accessible, 
is somewhat perplexing. But the 
traditions, whether oral or literary, 
of the religious mysteries of 
Greece form ground upon which 
there is not a very clear light. 
There is a curious blending of 
an Orphic and Pythagorean stream 
of spiritual lore, and it may be 
that its most considerable part was 
so jealously guarded as to have 
become lost. In any case, Plato’s 
relatedness to the Hebrew oracles 
was a standing puzzle to the Church 
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fathers, the explanation of which 
was sought in an acquaintance 
made during his Egyptian sojourn 
with Hebrew Rabbis and their 
scriptures. An “ Atticising Moses” 
was a name given to him, and 
contrariwise Celsus averred that 
Jesus borrowed his best sayings 
from Plato, and that the whole 
system of Christian doctrine con- 
sists of Platonic dogmas, in part 
misunderstood, and in part per- 
verted. Plato avowedly derives one 
of his ethical illustrations from 
a Pheenician myth, and the most 
satisfactory solution of such 
knotty points is to believe that 
there was a much fuller sym- 
pathy between religious thinkers 
of ancient times, much less 
jealousy between the true apostles 
of different races, than the preva- 
lence of a sectarian and disputa- 
tious spirit would permit. There 
are evidences here and there of the 
influence of ancient thought upon 
Plato. For example, Socrates says, 
“This is a certain old-time saying, 
which we have in mind, that there 
are souls which pass away and go 
thither (Hades) from hence, and 
again pass and come hither, and 
come into being from among the 
dead.” (Phedo, xv.) We may 
compare with this the doctrine of 
Pharisaic orthodoxy as evidenced, 
to take a single instance, in the 
reference to pre-natal sin on the 
part of a man born blind. 

On the consideration of such a 
dread subject as the after-death 
course of the soul, supervenes, per- 
haps, some pardonable human fear ; 
philosophy finds a remedy for this: 

“To dread death is nothing else 
than to appear to be wise, without 
being so; for it is to appear to 
know what one does not know. 
For in good sooth no one knows 
but that death is the greatest of 
blessings to man; but men fear it, 
as if they well knew it to be the 
greatest of evils But to do 
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injustice, and to disobey a superior, 
whether God or man, I know to be 
evil and base. Before evils, then, 
which I know to be evils, I shall 
never fear or shun things which, 
for aught I know, may be good.” 
(Apol. Socr., xvii.) 

In the following we meet with 
that finest fruit of philosophy— 
insight : 

“Shall we not agree that what- 
soever from the gods befalls the 
god-beloved man, all befalls as the 
best possible, unless there attach 
to him some necessary ill from 
prior sin’ .... If the just man 
come to be in poverty, maladies, or 
any other of seeming evils, these 
things will issue to him in some- 
thing good either living or dead.”’* 
(Rep. X., 612 e.) 

Side by side with this may be 
set the familiar words in which so 
many have found comfort :— 

“ We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love 
God :” (Rom. viii. 28.) 

Here is a brighter picture still, 
philosophy ascending into faith, 
and reason into spiritual instinct : 

“While we live, we shall thus, 
as it seems, draw nearest to know- 
ledge, if to the utmost we hold no 
intercourse or communion with the 
body, saving for absolute necessity, 
nor become overcharged with its 
nature, but purify ourselves there- 
from, until God himself shall 
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loose our bonds. And thus being 
pure people far removed from the 
foolishness of body, we shall, we 
may reasonably expect, be with 
people like unto ourselves, and 
learn through our very selves the 
absolute, and that probably is the 
truth; for it is not in law for the 
impure to reach up to the pure. 
.... The journey into the far 
country which is now appointed 
me is set out upon with good hope, 
as it would be by any man who 
thinks that his mind is brought 
into a state of something like puri- 

Would it not be 
ridiculous for a man who, during 
his life, kept himself in such a state 
as to live in the closest proximity 
to death, then when this death 
comes up to him, to be disturbed ? 
.... Shall one who in reality 
loves wisdom, and strongly grasps 
this very hope, that he shall no- 
where else obtain it in any way 
worthy of the name save in Hades, 
be disturbed at dying and not go 
thither with joy ? One must needs 
think that it would be with joy 
were he in reality a philosopher; 
for he will strongly hold this 
opinion, that he will nowhere else 
but there attain wisdom in purity, 
and if this be so, would it 
not be highly irrational if such 
a@ man were to be afraid of 
death ?” (Phedo, xi., xii, 31, 
32, 33.) 


* An ill-appreciated modern thinker has thus expressed the same, if not a larger 


faith :— 


**T do not doubt interiors have their interiors, and exteriors have their exteriors ; and 
that the eye-sight has another eye-sight, and the hearing another hearing, and the voice 


another voice ; 


‘I do not doubt that the passionately-wept deaths of young men are provided for ; 
and that the deaths of young women, and the deaths of little children, are provided for ; 
(Did you think Life was so well provided for—and Death, the purport of all Life, is 


not well provided for ?) 


**T do not doubt that wrecks at sea, no matter what the horror of them—no matter 
whose wife, child, husband, father, lover, has gone down, are provided for, to the 


minutest points ; 


“TI do not doubt that whatever can possibly happen, anywhere, at any time, is 


provided for, in the inherences of things ; 
“‘T do not think Life provides for all . . 
for all.’’—Passage to India. 


. . but I believe Heavenly Death provides 
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The following we may regard as 
the humour of the subject : 

“ Both you and Simmias appear 
to me to be childishly afraid, lest 
when the soul departs from the 
body, the wind should blow it away 
and disperse it, especially if one 
should happen to die not ina calm, 
but in some sort of violent storm. 
Whereupon said Cebes with a 
smile, ‘Endeavour to give us con- 
viction, as if we are afraid, or 
rather not as if we are afraid, but 
there be perchance in us some kind 
of a boy that is afraid of such 
things. Let us then endeavour to 
persuade him not to be afraid of 
death as if it were a hobgoblin.’ 
‘But you must sing charms to him 
every day,’ said Socrates, ‘ until 
you have charmed him away.’ 
‘Whence then, O Socrates,’ he re- 
joined, ‘ shall we get a good charm- 
singer for such a purpose, seeing 
that thou art leaving us?’ ‘Greece 
is wide, O Cebes,’ he said, ‘and 
therein are somewhere to be found 
good men, and there are many, too, 
of the races of the foreigners, all of 
which ye ought to search through 
in looking for such a charm-singer, 
sparing neither money nor toil, for 
there is nothing on which you could 
more reasonably spend your money. 
You ought, too, to seek him 
amongst one another, for maybe 
you will not easily find any better 
able to do this than yourselves.’’ 
(Pheedo, xxiv., 58.) 

The following is in the same 
key : 

“Crito: ‘In what manner are 
we to bury thee?’ Socrates: ‘ Just 
as ye please, if only ye can catch 
me, and I do not give you the 
slip.” And at the same time 
smiling gently, and looking round 
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on us, he said, ‘I cannot persuade 
Crito, my friends, that I am that 
Socrates who is now conversing 
with you, but he thinks that Iam he 
whom he will in but a little while 
behold dead, and inquires forsooth 
how he is to bury me. But that 
which I some while since argued at 
length, that after the poison- 
draught is drunken I shall abide 
with you no more, but shall be 
gone hence and depart to some 
happy state of the blessed, this I 
seem to have told to him in vain, 
though I meant at the same time 
to console both you and myself. 

... ye must be of good cheer 
then, and say that ye bury my body, 
and bury it in such a manner as is 
pleasing to you, and as ye consider 
most consonant with our laws:’” 
(Pheedo, lxiv., 147, 149.) 

Such as can enter the spiritual 
world through the gate of the poet 
and the prophet, are conscious of 
an angel’s joy. It is earthly 
motives, and sensual retardations, 
which allow only the gate of the 
charnel-house to be seen, and make 
the road seem so drear. 

“It does not appear to me that 
it is for grief that birds sing, or 
swans in their last song. But in 
my opinion it is because they 
belong to Apollo, and are prophetic, 
and presage the blessings that are 
in Hades, that they sing and revel 
in delight on that day more excel- 
lently than in the foregoing time. 
Now I too deem myself to be the 
fellow-servant of the swans, and 
votary of the same God, and pos- 
sessed, at the hands of the master, 
of prophetic power no whit inferior 
to theirs,and nomore down-hearted 
than they are at being set free from 
this life.’”’* — xxxv., 77, 78.) 


* The following is a modern song upon the same theme of emancipation : 


At the last, tenderly, 


From the walls of the powerful, fortress’d house, 
From the clasp of the knitted locks—from the keep of the well-closed doors, 


Let me be wafted. 
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The following strikes a note 
more purposeful and assured, 
manifesting an undisguisable ela- 
tion, the joy as of one that is going 
home : 

“ Now I am going unto him that 
sent me. . . . NowI come to Thee; 
and these things I speak in the 
world, that they may have my joy 
made full in themselves.” (John 
xvi. 5, xvii. 13.) 

This is effortless, the joy of con- 
sciousness of the life eternal; the 
following manifests a victory after 
a struggle against fear : 

“T have no longer a fear of 
death, but already even a desire,and 
that I too may say something ex- 
pansive in imitation of the orators ; 
and for a long time I have been 
thinking of things on high, and 
going through the eternal and 
divine course, for out of my weak- 
ness I have collected myself toge- 
ther, and am become a new man.” 
(Axiochus, 370 e.) 

The following manifests a very 
happy and desirable mean between 
Calvinistic gloom and the opposite 
pole of thoughtless frivolity : 

“This is surely a proverb, 
bruited amongst all, that life is 
a kind of sojourn in a strange 
place, and that we reasonably 
ought to pass through it in a good- 
tempered way, all but singing glad 
songs on the road to fate. On the 
other hand, to conduct ourselves in 
a spiritless manner, and so that 
it is difficult for us to be torn 
away, is to exhibit, like a child, a 
period of life of a kind not over- 
wise.” (Axiochus, 365 b.) 

Plato’s conception of transmi- 
gration is not of an endless whirl ; 
incarnation in his view finds its 


Let me glide noiselessly forth ; 
With the key of softness unlock the locks—with a whisper, 
Set ope the doors, O Soul! 

Tenderly! be not impatient ! 
(Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh ! 
Strong is your hold, O love.) 
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own fit and orderly termination 
when its lesson is learned. The 
enfranchised spirit “should return 
to the habitation of his associate 
star, and lead a blessed and har- 
monious existence,” or, if evil 
should still hold sway, the soul has 
to take some natural form corres- 
ponding thereto, and never cease 
from labour, until, “ having domi- 
nated by reason its tumultuous and 
irrational part, it should arrive at 
the beautiful form of its first and 
best condition.” (Timzus, 42 b.) 

Plato, like other great teachers, 
must have felt keenly the pestilent 
stupidity of humanity on its lower 
planes : 

“To find the Creator and Father 
of this universe is a task indeed, 
and having found him it is impos- 
sible to describe him to mankind at 
large.” (Timezus, 28 c.) 

If he required any reminder of 
the ungrateful reception the highest 
efforts are likely to meet with, he 
had but to turn to his unextinguish- 
able memory of the fate of his friend 
and master, Socrates. Speaking 
of persons unwilling through in- 
temperance to relinquish a bad 
mode of life, he says: “Is not this 
pleasant of them, to deem him the 
most hateful of all men who tells 
the truth, namely that till one 
abandon drunkenness and gluttony 
and sexual excesses and idle neg- 
lect, neither drugs, nor caustics, 
nor surgery, nor charms, nor 
amulets, nor any other such things 
as these will be of any avail? 
That, replied he, is not very plea- 
sant, for to be angry with one who 
speaks us well and fair has no 
pleasantness in it.” (Rep. IV., 
426 a.) 





Passage to India, 
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But, like a true philosopher, 
Plato shows no irritation of temper. 
He accepts grovelling and offensive 
men as subject to a retardation 
of the higher growth, a growth 
which is yet recoverable, though 
the “fellow-growth,” or sensual 
half, may be dominant for a life- 
time :— 

“ When the fellow-growth is large 
and overpowering to the soul, 
and becomes the lot of a small 
and weak intellectual disposition, 
in this case since there are two 
classes of desires naturally im- 
planted in man, one of aliment on 
account of the body, the other of 
wisdom for the sake of the divinest 
part of what we are, the motions 
of the more powerful province pre- 
vail and enlarge their sway, and at 
the same time make the province 
of the soul deaf, indocile, and 
oblivious, and so induce stupidity, 
that greatest of diseases. There is 
one safety for both, neither to move 
the soul without the body, nor the 
body without the soul, in order 
that by a balance of repulsion they 
may come to be in equipoise and 
sound health.” (Timezus, 88 a.) 

In connection with the references 
to deafness of soul contained in 
the passage just quoted, we may 
remember the familiar expression 
as to “eyes that see not, and ears 
that hear not.” ‘ Which answer is 
more correct, that we see with or 
by our eyes, ‘and hear with or by 
our ears?—By which we receive 
each sensible impression, it seems 
to me, rather than with which.— 
For surely it would be strange if 
many senses resided in us . 
and they did not all tend to one 
certain archety pal principle (idea), 
whether it be soul or whatever it 
be right to call it, with which, by 
these as instruments, we are sen- 
sible of all objects of sense.” 
(Theeetetus, 184 c.) 

The following is an instructive 
thought, the fact advanced being 
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as true in matters physical as no 
doubt it is in all things else : 

“Tt would, perhaps, not be a 
difficult thing to prove how that 
the gods are not less careful for 
small things than for those of sur- 
passing greatness.” (Laws X., 
900 c.) 

The moral for ourselves we may 
find in the following :—* He that 
is faithful in the least is faithful 
also in much; and he that is un- 
just in the least is unjust also in 
much. If, therefore, ye were not 
faithful in the unjust Mammon, 
who will commit to your trust the 
true good?” (Luke xvi. 10.) 

As to what is true gain and true 
life, Christianity and Platonism are 
clearly at one. The grain that, 
instead of being sown in good earth, 
fell among thorns, represents those 
that heard of spiritual things, but 
in whom the pursuit of them is 
choked by anxieties and riches 
and pleasures of life, so that no 
fruit comes to perfection. (Luke 
viii. 14.) And the warning runs: 
“See and keep yourselves from 
covetousness ; for not because one 
has abundance does his life consist 
in his possessions.” (Luke xii. 
15.) 

With Plato we find a conscious- 
ness of the same fact of the evil of 
possessiveness : 

“Through the love of wealth 
making the whole of time to be 
without any leisure for the care of 
anything other than private pro- 
perty, upon which every soul of a 
citizen is hanging, it can have no 
care for aught else than daily 
lucre; and whatever learning or 
pursuit leads to this, every one 
individually is most ready to learn 
and to practise, but he laughs 
down all the rest.” (Laws VIII. 
831 c¢.) 

“Cares straightway steal upon 
him, and considerations as to what 
road of life he is to tread 


and old age stealthily and uncon- 
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sciously comes on. . . . wherefore 
even the gods release more quickly 
from life those on whom they set 
the greatest value.... Long 
would be the story of the poets, 
who with oracular utterance have 
told in holy hymns the things that 
belong to life, to follow them as 
they make lament on living.” 
(Axiochus 367 a.) 

“ A man’s soul is, after the gods, 
the most divine of all his possessions, 
a possession which is most his own. 

. . the third is the honour of the 
body according to nature.” (Laws 
V. 726, 728 d.) 

“What does it profit a man, to 
gain the whole world, and lose his 
soul? For what must a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” (Mark 
viii. 36.) 

We borrow from nature portions 
of its elements only as things to be 
one day restored. And rightly 
we ought to have dominated them 
by our spiritual part as soon as 
maturity is reached. The great 
waves of nutrition, and the advance 
of external sensations, according to 
Plato, which constitute the bodily 
life of youth, disturb the resolu- 
tions of the soul, which consequently 
shows no intelligence of its own; 
“but when the stream of growth 
and nutrition invades it to a less 
degree, then once more the orbits of 
the soul restored to tranquillity re- 
sume their own path, with gradual 
increase of steadiness... . and 
agreeably with the orbits of nature.” 
(Timeeus, 44 a, b.) Neither orbit 
can be done away; our work is to 
harmonise them. Proper food and 
proper education are the neces- 
saries for this combination which 
we call life; he who neglects this 
duty “ will lamely traverse the life 
of this stage of existence, and again 
pass into Hades, ineffectual and 
without understanding.” (Ti- 
meeus, 44 ¢.) 

Plato’s conception of righteous- 
ness is “ that harmonious and pro- 
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portional development of the inner 
man, by means of which each 
faculty of the soul performs its 
own functions without interfering 
with the others.” He makes the 
fullest allowances for the state of 
darkness and imperfection in which 
the majority of mankind are floun- 
dering : 

“When the soul supports itself 
upon that which truth and real 
being irradiate, it understands and 
knows it and appears to be pos- 
sessed of intelligence; but when 
on the other hand it leans upon 
that which is blended with dark- 
ness, which is born and dies, it 
then has to do with mere opinion 
and becomes dim-sighted, changing 
about in ups and downs of opinion, 
and seems to be unpossessed of in- 
telligence.” (Rep. VI., 508 d.) 

A reflection of Jesus is that “the 
sons of this world are wiser with 
respect to their own generation 
than the sons of the light” with 
respect to theirs. And he advo- 
cates as busy an ardour in making 
friends outside the unrighteous 
Mammon, as its subjects manifest 
in its selfish service. Plato notices 
this staunchness in the pursuit of 
worldly interests, and converts the 
fact into a hope that the principle | 
will remain when the pursuit is 
changed for a higher one: 

“Have you never yet noticed, in 
the case of those accounted wicked 
but wise, how keenly the little soul 
(psycharion, soullet) looks, and 
acutely perceives those things upon 
which it is turned, showing that it 
has no dulness in the power of 
vision, but is compelled to be so far 
the servant of vice, that the more 
acutely it perceives, so much the 
more evil it perpetrates. 

“ As regards this part of such a 
nature, if from childhood upwards 
it should be docked and stripped 
of the affinities of its birth as if 
they were plummets cut away 
from it, affinities which by 
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means of feastings and pleasures 
and lickerish things of this kind 
become second nature, and turn 
the vision of the soul to the things 
that are below; if from these the 
soul can free itself and turn itself 
toward truth, the very same 
principle in the same individuals 
would not less acutely see truth 
than it saw those things upon 
which it was but lately turned.” 
(Rep. VII. 519 a.) 

Holding a belief in a progress 
which may extend over an indefinite 
period, Plato must find support 
to that belief in the differences 
that exist between men in the 
present world : 

“In the greatest dangers, when 
men are in peril, in wars, or 
diseases, or storms at sea, they 
behave towards those who have 
power in each several case as 
towards gods, looking up to them 
as their saviours, though these sur- 
pass them in nothing whatever but 
knowledge.” (Thestetus, 180 b.) 

With the belief in eternal pro- 

ss must be held another without 
which that belief would be void: 

“Tf the soul is immortal, it re- 
quires our care not only for the 
present time, which we call life, 
but for all time.” (Phedo lvii., 
107 c.) 

The metaphor of a race fits well 
the earthly career viewed in its im- 
mediate results : “ Do not men who 
are both cunning and unrighteous 
act as those in the race who run 
well at the beginning but not at 
the end, for at the first they briskly 
leap forward, but end by becoming 
ridiculous . . . . and run off with- 
out the crown. But such as are 
true runners reach the goal and 
receive the prizes and the crown.” 
(Rep. X. 613 b.) With this we may 
compare the following variation on 
the same thought: “‘ Ye were run- 
ning well; who hindered you from 
obeying the truth?” (Gal. v. 7.) 

The spiritual sense of light and 
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darkness, expressed by symbolic use 
of the terms, is to be found alike in 
Plato and the gospels : 

“The light shines in the dark- 
ness; and the darkness compre- 
hended it not.” (John i. 5.) 

“Let your light shine before 
men.” (Matt. v. 16.) 

“If one possess intelligence, one 
will bear in mind, that the eyes be- 
come subject to two disturbances 
from two causes; when we change 
our position and pass from light to 
darkness, or from darkness to light. 
And if one believes that the same 
thing as this takes place with regard 
to the soul, when he beholds it in 
perturbation and inability to dis- 
cern anything, he will not be dis- 
posed to unreasoning laughter, but 
will rather reflect whether the soul 
has come from a brighter existence 
and been darkened by unaccus- 
tomedness, or whether it has come 
from a grosser ignorance to a 
brighter state, and has been con- 
founded by a more resplendent 
flashing, a sparkle as of crystals.” 
(Rep. VII. 518 a.) 

“ Life is the outcome of fire and 
spirit.” (Timeus, 77 a.) 

“He will baptize you in. holy 
spirit and fire.” (Matt. iii. 11.) 

The following affords a some- 
what close and minute comparison: 

“The mouth....as Plato 
says, is the entrance of mortal 
things, and the way of exit of things 
immortal. For into it there enter 
food and drink, corruptible foods 
of a corruptible body. But out of 
it proceed expressions of thought, 
immortal laws of an immortal soul, 
by means whereof the rational life 
is regulated.” (Philo de Mund. 
Opif. xl.) 

“Not that which enters into the 
mouth defiles the man, but that 
which goes out of the mouth, this 
it is defiles the man. . . . Every- 
thing that enters the mouth goes 
away into the belly and is cast out 
into a sewer. But the things that 
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proceed out of the mouth come forth 
from the heart, and it is they that 
defile the man. For out of the 
heart come forth evil designings, 
murders, ‘adulteries, harlotries, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies.” 
(Matt. xv. 11, 17-19.) 

The following shows a similitude 
on what, Platonically speaking, is 
the daimonic plane of being : 

“See that ye despise not one of 
these little ones; for I say unto 

syou, that their angels in heaven do 
always see the face of my Father 
which is in heaven.” (Matt. xviii. 
10.) That is to say, there is a 
part that is of them and not yet of 
them, the unseen part which uncon- 
sciously to the physical faculties 
touches on the angelic spheres, and 
there finds its sympathy and 
guidance. The following is Plato’s 
conception of our spiritual link and 
strengthener : 

“With respect to the most 
authoritative element of the soul 
that dwells with us, we should con- 
ceive as follows; that God has 
assigned it to each of us as a 
daimon; that part namely which 
we affirm, and most correctly, 
resides at the body’s loftiest border, 
and raises us from earth unto our 
kinship in heaven; being as we are 
a plant not of earth but of heaven ; 
and proceeding from that quarter 
from which the primal genesis of 
the soul had its being, the divine 
nature, raising aloft our head and 
root, gives uprightness to the 
whole corporeal frame.” (Timeeus, 
90 a.) 

The following is a trenchant test 
of sincerity : 

“The righteous man, according 
to Aischylos, is simple and high- 
minded, not wishful to seem to be 
good, but to be so... . He must 
take away the seeming, for if he 
seem to be righteous, he will have 
gift and honours as seeming to be 
of such a sort; and so it will be 
uncertain whether he be righteous 
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for righteousness’ sake, or for the 
gifts and honours. He should be 
stripped of all but righteousness.” 
(Rep. IT. 361 b.) 

The doctrine here expressed 
takes us very near to the moral of 
the fable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, and also of the injunction 
not even to do works of compassion 
or righteousness so as to be seen 
of men. 

At this altitude a man can arrive 
only by taking a strictly compara- 
tive, or spiritual view of life: 
“ What is there can be great ina 
little time? for all the period 
from infancy to old age is but 
little in respect of the whole. .. . 
Do you think an immortal being 
ought to be much concerned about 
such a period, and not about the 
whole of time? . . . Have you not 
realised that our soul is immortal, 
and never perishes?” (Rep. X., 
608 b.) 

Jesus said openly “ My kingdom 
is not of this world,’ and was in 
distinct opposition to the worldly 
spirit, which had nothing in him. 
Plato is more tolerant, as being on 
a plane nearer the human level, and 
not so near the angelic; but he 
ends in discovering that the way of 
the world, even in politics, is not a 
way in which he could walk, with- 
out too serious a deflection from his 
ideal : 

* At first I was full of ardour 
towards engaging in affairs of the 
commonwealth, but when I looked 
into these and saw that they 
swayed about in every way from 
every side, I ended in becoming 
giddy, yet not so as to withdraw 
from considering how at any time 
something better might come into 
being in respect of these very 
matters, and above all, as regards 
the whole form of government, but 
to be awaiting ever opportunities of 
action. At last I perceived that 
all existing states are badly 
governed....I1 was _ therefore 

19 
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compelled to say, in praise of true 
philosophy, that through it we are 
enabled to discern all that is 
righteous in regard to matters of 
state and of individuals; and hence 
that the human race will never 
cease from ills until the race of 
those who are right and true 
wisdom-seekers shall come into 
political power, or until persons who 
have power in states shall by some 
divine fate seek wisdom in very 
truth.” (Ep. vii. 325 e.) 

The one quality that distin- 
guishes the sane thinker or seer from 
the overheated enthusiast, is his 
patience: he accepts the necessity 
of growth. There is a very beau- 
tiful parabolic metaphor in the 
following passage, which will show 
us that Plato was not a fly-away 
dreamer, the sport of momentary 
impulse, or the votary of an imagi- 
native asceticism and withdrawal 
from life : 

“We ought to endeavour to fly 
hence thither [from mortal nature 
to divine] as quickly as possible. 
But this flight consists in re- 
sembling God to the utmost of 
our power; and this resemblance 
consists in becoming righteous and 
holy with wisdom God is 
never in any respect unjust, but the 
most righteous that can be, and 
there is not anything more like 
unto him than the man amongst 
us who is as righteous as pos- 
sible.” (Thestetus, 177 a, c.) 

We may be reminded of the 
words, “This is life eternal, to 
know thee the only true God,” “ Be 
ye perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect.” 

The peculiar symbolic form of 
the thought, “the flight from 
mortal nature to divine consists in 
resembling God to our utmost,” 
may remind us of an exquisite way 
of defining judgment as applied to 
men whose aim is sensual sleep ; 
“this is the judgment [i.e., the 
judgment consists in the fact), 
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that the light has come into the 
world.” 

In a broader sense than can be 
fully shown by a comparison of 
isolated passages, is the spirit of 
Plato at one with the original spirit 
of Christianity. With both, human 
life, while of primary importance to 
those tabernacling therein, is not 
life itself, or life of eternal quality, 
but a secondary, derivative or re- 
moved phase of existence, pro- 
ceeding from the first, and drawing 
therefrom its normal rule and 
governance. 

But, to judge of Plato by isolated 
passages 1s not so great an In- 
justice as it might be in the case 
of some philosophers : “ Platonism 
is so organic throughout, that it 
may be developed from every 
genuine germ of it.” There is 
spirit in Plato’s work, not intellect 
only; and spirit has a glow dis- 
cernible in the smallest fragment. 

“ Plato did not propose by his 
philosophy a mere theoretic per- 
ception of abstract truth, but to 
penetrate and elevate life was its 
highest aim and endeavour. And 
so he illustrates the saying of 
Pascal, that in Divine things one 
must love in order to know.” In 
this there is a sympathy between 
his influence and the more personal 
and vivid appeal of Jesus, a 
sympathy that will be difficult to 
perceive only in proportion as “ the 
old habit of thinking immediately, 
or even exclusively, of something 
doctrinal, when the Christian ele- 
ment or Christianity is spoken of,” 
still adheres to us. 

“The Platonic philosophy, like 
Christ, does not first bring peace into 
the world, but a sword. . . . Like 
Christianity, it arises from hatred of 
the blinding vanity of the world, 
which has withdrawn from the 
alone true and sublime, and pro- 
cured for itself the love and rever- 
ence which are due to them. Like 
this, it contends, not for its own, 
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but for God’s honour, and for his 
kingdom on earth; and it does not 
conceal, any more than this, the 
long duration and difficulty of this 
contest, since it well knows that it 
may fight only with spiritual 
weapons, and that it can never 
obtain the victory merely from 
without, but only when it succeeds 
in exciting in the heart a co-opera- 
tion with it. 

“Tt proceeds directly, like Chris- 
tianity, to cast a firebrand into the 
soul, to terrify the inner man from 
his security and repose, and to 
cause him to feel deeply at some 
point with shame and confusion 
the nothingness of that which he 
holds to be something It 
humbles the proud and raises the 
lowly, fills the hungry with good 
things, and sends the rich empty 
away ; it meets with cutting 
severity the despisers of the eternal, 
but with a tender spirit points 


aright those who are longing for 
salvation. It knows that, for the re- 
cognition of the one thing needful, 


there is no greater hindrance 
than the proud delusion, I am 
rich, and full, and need nothing. 
Therefore it aims zealously to 
show to life its poverty, naked- 
ness, and need, for which it is 
repaid, like Christianity, not with 
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thanks, but with hatred, bitterness, 
ridicule, and scorn. It makes 
dependent on the deep sorrow of 
true self-knowledge the blessed 
perception of divine truth, and the 
attainment of that peace which the 
world cannot give. It desires to 
open the closed eyes of the mind, 
and to turn them from darkness to 
the wonderful light which comes 
from above.” (C. Ackermann.) 

It is manifest that we cannot be 
taught the whole secret of our 
place and condition here, and the 
reasons why we are in a material 
world. All truths, therefore, which 
may be attempted to be conveyed 
to us must be partialtruths. Sug- 
gestive facts unnoticed by us busy 
sleepers, a great and _ inspired 
teacher is now and again enabled 
to convey, facts of our being 
both spiritual and material, and 
from these and their solid sanc- 
tions in the lessons of life, we 
are left to deduce such conclu- 
sions as best fit the bigness of our 
own appreciative faculty. We can 
receive no more than we can grasp 
from either Platonism or Chris- 
tianity, and a blow from the resist- 
less hand upon our factitious life is 
often a necessary preliminary to the 
opening of our hearts to the truth 
of any gospel. 

K. C. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


“Ou, of course Arthur must have 
his way. You have let him do as 


he likes now for so long that you 
are half afraid to speak your mind; 
but I shall speak mine whether it 
does any good or no.” 

“ But, my dear, there is no reason 
for me to say anything against 


Arthur’s choice. Miss Hamerton 
is well off and well connected, and 
she is a pretty young lady. I dare 
say Arthur might have got a prize 
if he had chosen to wait awhile; 
but if he is contented, I am.” 

This conversation took place over 
the dessert that same evening at 
the Wansys’; Arthur having just 
announced his engagement. Arthur 
was quite used to these sort of dis- 
cussions in his presence, and he 
went on eating grapes with super- 
ficial composure, but a very sullen 
brow. These family jars were to 
him almost intolerable. He could 
just stand his mother’s querulous 
complainings if he summoned a 
sullen resolution not to be dragged 
into the vicious circle by defending 
himself; but his father he really 
took pains to please, for he had re- 
solved never to face another of the 
hideous domestic storms which Mr. 
Wansy created when really angry. 
His indolent, pleasure-loving dis- 
position led him sometimes to evade 
and even deceive his father, through 
what looked almost like fear, and 


yet he despised the author of his 
being from the bottom of his heart. 
He regarded him as a person with~ 
out taste or capacity. But, all the 
same, he treated him with great 
respect—respect accorded not to 
himself, but to his temper. 

Tll-natured, obstinate people 
generally earn this kind of rever- 
ence, as, fortunately for the rest of 
the race, there are large classes of 
people who detest quarrelling and 
are willing to be “ put upon” to 
save themselves from it. Arthur 
was not exactly? of this order, for 
he loved his own way; but he had 
learned to make a sort of science of 
getting it without rousing Mr. 
Wansy’s wrath against him. He 
knew beforehand that his engage- 
ment would be received with placi- 
dity by his father; that gentle- 
man recognised no ill in woman 
except immorality or poverty. All 
young ladies who had money and 
who behaved themselves with pro- 
priety were alike to him. But to 
Mrs. Wansy the affair was very 
different: she disliked and despised 
the Hamertons as only stupid and 
ignorant women can dislike and 
despise intelligent and cultivated 
women. 

“JT should have supposed, 
Arthur,” she went on, in a tone of 
the bitterest vexation, and with a 
deepening flush in her face, “ that 
you might have had more sense 
than to choose a girl like Miss 
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Hamerton, with whom you know I 
can never get on!” 

“Tt will be unnecessary for you 
to try, so far as I can see,” remarked 
Arthur coolly. 

“You mast go and call to-morrow 
afternoon,” said Mr. Wansy hotly. 

Mrs. Wansy’s brain was unable 
to take in these two ideas at once, 
and, after a brief attempt, she gave 
it up and just began to complain 
vaguely again. She imagined 
herself to have some amount of 
grievance, based principally upon 
an idea which can only be properly 
understood by those who have seen 
the sort of society in which the 
Wansys moved—the dead-level 
middle class. Mr. Wansy was one 
generation off a small country 
chemist; Mrs. Wansy’s parents 
were well-to-do farmers, and she 
was still provincial in all her 
notions. The people among whom 
they had their friends and acquaint- 
ances were all of the same order: 
people who had either made money 
by their own efforts, or, if they had 
inherited it, got it from the till of 
a cheesemonger’s or haberdasher’s 
shop. They were one and all en- 
dowed with that unutterable re- 
spectability which becomes a species 
of fetish ; they were of course loyal, 
but yet looked sadly upon the 
upper ten as very fast and even 
immoral, and by no means to be 
observed or imitated by their own 
children. They gave frequent 
heavy dinners and imitated the 
manners and customs of the 
fashionable world ; but they could 
not imitate its gaiety. Their idea 
of social intimacy was something 
of this sort: they asked each 
other to “spend the day” or 
the “afternoon”; the women sat 
in the drawing-room, and each was 
expected to bring her fancy work 
in her pocket. The men went out 
fora walk together, or, if it was 
after dinner, sat in the dining- 
room, got stupid on heavy port, 
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and talked idiotic and ignorant 
“ politics.” If there was a sprink- 
ling of daring beings like Arthur, 
the smoking-room might be 
patronised. This system was based 
upon the old country habits of 
most of these people, who generally 
had the blood of farmers in their 
veins; it would have been natural 
to them if they had met im a 
country house for the women to 
congregate in the ‘best room’ and 
talk about dress and servants; 
while the men would go out together 
and look at the horses and dogs 
and pigs. Mrs. Wansy’s idea of 
intercourse with a daughter-in-law 
was something like this: Arthur 
would of course take a house close 
by ; Mrs. Wansy would go in about 
eleven or twelve on most mornings, 
give advice about the servants and 
the preserving, &c. ; she would have 
Mrs. Arthur to spend intermin- 
able afternoons with her, crochet- 
ing, or making babies’ frocks; and 
she would take her out frequently 
in her carriage to pay calls with her 
upon the Wansys’ friends. Now 
she found it very difficult to picture 
Merry Hamerton as the right sort 
of Mrs. Arthur, and with half-a- 
dozen nice, quiet, rich girls in their 
acquaintance, who any one of them 
would be an agreeable companion 
for her, she felt herself justified in 
grumbling. But she had scarcely 
said a few words before she found 
herself suddenly silenced by the 
one thing which had the power to 
quench her altogether. Mr. Wansy 
gave her a look across the table 
which made her know instantly 
that she was doing wrong, and 
which brought a flaming colour to 
her cheeks. 

“ Look here, Mrs. Wansy,” said 
her husband, “ I won’t have another 
word said about this; you have 
nothing to complain of. Miss 
Hamerton is a nice young lady ; and 
I insist that you are as polite to 
her and to the family as you can be. 
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Now, don’t let me hear any more 
grumbling.” 

With which he poured himself 
out another glass of the old port, 
which he regarded as an absolute 
necessary of life; and a gloomy 
silence fell upon the table. Mrs. 
Wansy soon retired to her beloved 
blue drawing-room, there to shed a 
few natural tears over her knitting 
basket ; and Arthur very shortly 
afterwards betook himself next 
door, and established himself at 
Merry’s side, where he now felt, 
with considerable pleasure, that he 
hadaright tobe It was charming 
to be at home in this always delight- 
ful house, and to come in unques- 
tioned and unnoticed. It was as if 
he had used some magic talisman to 
make this house his own—this house 
which, contrasted with his own 
home, was really to him as much of 
a fairy palace as it had appeared in 
his boyhood. It was delightful too 
to lounge on the couch beside Merry 
and observe Richard Hamerton 
afar. Some young men are shy in 
the position of an accepted lover, 
and devoutly wish themselves 
invisible when they have to enact 
the part in the bosom of the 
beloved one’s family; but Arthur 
was perfectly supplied with nine- 
teenth-century assurance, and he 
enjoyed taking up his attitude. It 
would have been difficult for the 
shyest young man to be uncom- 
fortable at the Hamertons’, what- 
ever his position might be, as the 
first effect of their good manners 
and gentle hearts was to put people 
at their ease. Thus Arthur in 
winning Merry’s love had really 
made for himself a home in this 
house, which was in_ reality 
worthy to be a fairy palace for 
Aladdin. 

When Mr. Wansy spoke in the 
tone he had used that evening at 
dinner, his wife obeyed him with 
the kind of blind obedience which 
is yielded to those tyrants who cut 
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heads off. She regarded herself 
with some secret pity as one con- 
demned to go through with a dis- 
agreeable task ; but she accepted it 
in the way that people arrived at 
middle age have generally learned 
to accept the disagreeables of life 
—as inevitable. And by the next 
morning she had begun to perceive 
some little consolation ; for instance, 
she could talk about Mr. Hamerton’s 
pictures, which she heard people 
speak of as something extraordi- 
nary. Anything which had cost 
money impressed her acquaint- 
ances, and, after all, it would be 
rather pleasant to enlarge to her 
special friends upon what these 
collections of pictures and china 
must be worth. 

And so, in a more amiable mood 
than might have been expected, 
Mrs. Wansy issued forth from her 
house in laces and furs, and, with 
card-case in hand, walked down her 
own front garden and up the 
Hamertons’, to present herself at 
their olive-green front door. She 
raised the great brass knocker, which 
hung from the mouth of a strange 
brass dog’s-head, and looked in 
wonder, as she had often done 
before,“at the “Salve” which was 
written above it in gold letters. 

She was shown into the great 
drawing-room. There was no one 
there, though the bright fire and 
the chairs drawn near it gave the 
room that air of comfort which 
almost destroys the idea that it is 
empty. Mrs. Wansy sat. down 
and looked around her. What a 
quantity of valuable things there 
were in the room ! 

While she was deeply immersed in 
this reflection, Mrs. Hamerton came 
in with the two girls close behind 
her. Mrs. Wansy rose and kissed 
Merry with a singular kind of cold 
effusion which interested Clotilda 
Raymond very much. It seemed 


to her to mean, “ You are very 
charming, and I mean to be in- 
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tensely polite to you—but I don’t 
like you at all!” 

Poor Merry was completely over- 
whelmed with this show of affec- 
tion, and succumbed under an 
attack of shyness which made her 
quite dumb. Mrs. Hamerton did 
her best to distract her visitor’s 
attention and make things easy ; 
but it was almost impossible for her 
to think of anything which would 
interest Mrs. Wansy, except the 
weather, &c. The two elder ladies 
went on talking until their conver- 
sation died a natural death; then 
Mrs. Wansy tried Merry again, 
but found she could still only 
extract monosyllables. Determined 
to make herself agreeable, she then 
began to admire some of the ex- 
quisite old Japanese embroideries 
which hung upon the walls. 

* You admire them?” said Mrs. 
Hamerton, a little surprised, for 
she had thought they would be 


too artistic for her visitor’s 
taste. 
“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Wansy, “ I 


do so much embroidery ; I am very 

fond of it. Do you do much 
crewel work?” she asked, turning 
to Clotilda, who was sitting very 
quiet. Clotilda was a little 
startled and disconcerted, and only 
stammered ‘ Crewel work? I— 
no, I don’t” —when Mrs. Hamer- 
ton came to the rescue. She put 
her hand affectionately on Clo- 
tilda’s arm. “My dear child, I 
can’t fancy you doing crewel 
work,” she said, with a little laugh. 
And then she turned to Mrs. 
Wansy, who sat looking rather 
surprised at the way her innocent 
question had been received. 

“T really don’t think Clotilda 
quite knows what crewel work is,” 
she said, “ for I don’t fancy she has 
ever done any fancy work.” 

“Never done any fancy work!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wansy in such sheer 
amazement, that she could not 
help expressing it. “Why, Miss 
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Raymond, whatever can you do 
with your time ?” 

Clotilda looked, on her side, so 
astonished, that Mrs. Hamerton 
again answered for her. 

“You see, Mrs. Wansy,” she 
said, “ Clotilda has a great many 
other things to do. Iam sure she 
has no time to spare. You know 
she is a great reader and a student 
of the German classics, and that 
means giving the most of her time 
to study; and then, too, you know 
she writes poetry.” 

“Oh, poetry,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wansy, in a tone of impatience ; 
“that is a strange thing for a 
young lady to take an interest in. 
I have never known anything of 
poetry, and I never wish to. 

Clotilda looked so puzzled, and 
Merry’s eyes began to flash so, that 
Mrs. Hamerton thought it wise to 
create a diversion. 

“Now, Mrs. Wansy,” she said, 
rising hastily, “you must come 
through and look at the little draw- 
ing-room; we have been having the 
walls painted, you know; and it is 
only just finished. Docome and look 
at it ;” and, so saying, she led her 
visitors away, leaving the two girls 
by themselves. The ladies, looking 
as complete a contrast as were their 
houses and their lives, went through 
the Egyptian room into what Mrs. 
Hamerton called the little drawing- 
room. Mrs Wansy admired, as in 
courtesy bound ; but the whole thing 

was so unlike her idea of a room, 
that she could not manage to get 
beyond, “How very pretty! What 
taste you have, Mrs. Hamerton !” 
and, with a few such excla- 
mations, and a fervent hope that 
she might “see a great deal” of 

Merry in the future, she took her 

departure. 

Mrs. Hamerton, left alone in 

this little room, which, now that it 

vas finished, was to her eyes the 
most beautiful place in the house, sat 
down to think about various things 
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of which her heart was very full. 
She did not feel alone here, for 
opposite her was Merry’s face, 
and at her side Gerald Hamerton’s 
beloved one. These walls were a 
work done by two great artists, not 
only for money, but, in a great 
measure, for love. It was a place 
which seemed almost like some- 
thing holy to the artists them- 
selves. And yet the whole thing 
was simple enough. The only fur- 
niture was a low divan, covered 
with an olive-green silk ; all round 
the room this ran, interrupted only 
by the doorway, with its heavy 
green silk curtains. There were 
enormous cushions covered in this 
colour, which made some dozen 
luxurious nooks and lounges in the 
broad divan. The floor was oak, 
and so highly polished that it re- 
flected the very shade of the green. 
Fur rugs lay upon it here and 
there. Above the cushions of the 
divan the whole of the walls were 
painted, and the first charm of 
these beautiful frescoes was the 
airy, garden-like effect produced 
by them. It seemed, on entering 
the room, as though you stepped 
into a garden-room ; the roses and 
honeysuckle which clustered upon 
the walls all but scented the air; 
and the grasses, and ferns, and 
bramble, which rose thickly up, 
just behind the divan, as it were, 
appeared as though they brought 
fresh breezes with them. This 
luxuriant tangle of foliage and 
flower-growth was painted by a 
happy artist, who had won a great 
reputation and position out of his 
sheer love of sunshine and flowers, 
birds and trees—a love so great 
that he took their very spirit into 
him, and put it out again upon his 
canvas. But, amid these ideally 
living beauties, there shone another 
as lovely, and even more sweet, 
than they. As you entered the 
room you were greeted by Merry’s 
smiling face. She appeared to be 
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advancing towards you between the 
tall ferns and high brambles; she 
parted the foliage in front of her 
with one hand, and came glowing 
through the leaves. This portrait 
had the touch of a true master- 
hand in it: not only was it a 
picture of Merry’s pretty face, but 
it had caught something of the 
shine of her soul. The portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamerton were upon 
the other walls of the room—Mr. 
Hamerton with his favourite colley 
dog beside him, his wife surrounded 
by some of the birds from her 
aviary, who loved to flutter about 
her. On each side of the curtained 
doorway two peacocks spread their 
gorgeous painted feathers. 

In this room everything but 
peace, happiness, and beauty ap- 
peared to be shut out. It seemed 
possible that, if two persons en- 
gaged in a bitter quarrel should 
stray in at this doorway, their 
rash tongues must be arrested by 
the sweet sight which would greet 
their eyes. 

Here Mrs. Hamerton sat down, 
and deliberately set herself to 
soothe her ruffled plumes. She 
had a horror of women of Mrs. 
Wansy’s order. She as nearly de- 
tested Mrs. Wansy herself as she 
was capable of detesting any toler- 
ably inoffensive person. This state 
of feeling had to be conquered be- 
fore she met Merry again. She 
knew too well what Merry would 
have to face in coming into inti- 
mate relations with a family which 
she herself regarded as simply 
under-bred, to add in any way to 
the possible troubles of the future. 

Therefore she sat down to grow 
quiet before she went back to 
the girls. Just then the curtain 
was lifted and Clotilda entered 
the room. She came and sat down 
by Mrs. Hamerton. “ Arthur 
Wansy has come in,” she said, as 
though some explanation of her 
appearance without Merry were 
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necessary. “ Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Hamerton, and she was ashamed to 
find herself thinking, “ Well, at 
all events, the son is preferable to 
the mother in one way, that Merry 
is sufficient entertainment for 
him.” 

Clotilda had sat down beside 
Mrs. Hamerton, a book in her 
hand; but, though her face was 
down, her eyes were not upon the 
book, but upon the polished floor 
at her feet, as though she saw 
visions in that shining surface. 
Mrs. Hamerton, looking at her, 
was struck by her intense pallor 
and the dim shade of melancholy 
which overspread a face naturally 
brilliant. 

*Clotilda,” said Mrs. Hamerton, 
by a sudden impulse, “you never 
tell me anything about yourself.” 

Clotilda raised her great dark 
eyes. “Oh, you mean about my 
engagement? I thought papa 
would tell you that.” 

“And so he has,” said Mrs. 
Hamerton ; “but I want to hear a 
great many things which he cannot 
tell me. You never talk about 
yourself, Clotilda.” 

“« Why should I?” she answered. 
‘* My individuality is of no value ; 
I try not to realise myself. All I 
want is to learn how to create the 
beautiful, and so I shall gain all of 
immortality that is possible by 
leaving something beautiful behind 
me when I myself exist no longer. 
And I am most content when I 
hardly believe I am individualised. 
If our future is absorption into the 
universal life,it seems to me that 
it is best to approach as near as 
possible to that state now.” 

“ Oh, Clotilda!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Hamerton. “It is easy to talk in 
that sort of way; but you cannot 
really feel it?” 

“J think I do,” said Clotilda, 
with the peculiar smile which was 
her charm—a quick bright smile, 
that seemed to flash momently 
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through a cloud of chastened 
melancholy. 

“You don’t allow ideas like this 
to guide you in the affairs of life ? 
—you would follow your natural 
feelings in such matters as—well— 
as your engagement, for instance.” 

“Oh, yes,” Clotilda answered, 
quietly ; Mrs. Hamerton had been 
somewhat shy of touching on the 
subject, but Clotilda did not seem 
to be so at all. After a moment’s 
pause she went on speaking. “As 
to that,” she said, “ I think I may 
say I have followed my natural 
feelings entirely. But you must 
not expect me to talk like a girl in 
love: my relations with Mr. Stret- 
ton are intellectual. I look up to 
him as one of the few who are suf- 
ficiently cultivated and developed 
to be guides to others. I regard 
the prospect of intimacy with him 
as a great privilege.” 

Mrs. Hamerton was grave and 
silent fora moment ; then she said: 
“Clotilda, I am careful how I 
speak about these things because 
my feelings are very strong ; I con- 
sider marriage without love a curse. 
To another girl I should say, never 
marry until you feel your 
heart is given away; but how can 
I say such a thing to your You 
know more about life than I do; 
or, at least, I should imagine so, 
when I read your writing. Cer- 
tainly you are taking your course 
with your eyes wide open ; and yet, 
oh Clotilda! even if the man you 
marry be the greatest and best man 
the world has ever seen, I cannot 
believe you do right either to him 
or to yourself to marry him unless 
you know you. love him.” 

“JT think I am wrong,” said 
Clotilda, “in letting you think I 
am not in love. I believe I am as 
much in love as my disposition will 
ever allow me to be. I wonder 
sometimes whether it is destructive 
to the emotions to analyse them. 
I have thought too much about 
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my feelings in regard to Mr. Stret- 
ton. Probably if I could get back 
to an instinctive state I should find 
I am what people call in love.” 

“T hope so, Clotilda; if so you 
will be happy. But don’t hurry 
yourself over a thing so vitally im- 
portant.” 

“We are to be married in the 
spring,” said Clotilda. 

“Oh, that is very soon,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hamerton. 

‘“* When the primroses and daffo- 
dils are in flower we are to be 
married,” said Clotilda; “so he 
wishes it. The altar is to he covered 
with spring blossoms when we stand 
before it. And all next summer I 
expect we shall be abroad—perhaps 
in Italy. He wishes me to publish 
something; but I de not care to 
publish any original work while I 
live. Posterity shall decide whether 
I have made any beauty. But I 
am working up my study of 


German literature more thoroughly 


now, so that I may be able to read 
easily with him next summer; and 
then together we are to do some 
translations. Iam looking forward 
to that so much.” 

Clotilda’s eyes were full of 
dreams, and her hands clasped as 
in delight. Mrs. Hamerton kept 
silence; this picture of a honey- 
moon seemed so odd to her that 
she did not trust herself to speak 
about it. Clotilda looked forward 
to the coming summer much as an 
eager schoolboy might anticipate 
the delights of being well coached 
at college. It sounded to Mrs. 
Hamerton more like a younger 
brother talking, than a sweetheart. 
As they sat like this, without speak- 
ing for a time, the curtain over 
the doorway was drawn aside, and 
Arthur and Merry came in, arm in 
arm. ‘“ We have been looking all 
through the rooms for you two,” 
said Merry, a little shame-facedly. 

It would be interesting to guess 
at the amount of time which lovers 
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spend in “ looking everywhere ” for 
other people. 

Merry was a perfect picture of 
glowing happiness, only veiled de- 
licately by a faint shyness which 
gave that loveliness to her warmth 
that the grey mist of early 
morning gives to the glow of 
summer. She drew her hand from 
Arthur and sank down beside 
Mrs. Hamerton witha deep sigh, 
which meant to the mother’s ear, so 
familiar with her child’s every 
gesture, a happiness too deep for 
ordinary expression. Mrs. Hamer- 
ton looked down at her with a little 
smile. “I would rather my girl 
should have a heart And waste it 
than out-think herself like 
Clotilda,”’ was her thought. 

“We came to fetch you, mama,” 
said Merry ;” there are callers in 
the large drawing room with papa, 
and he wants you. Mr. Stretton is 
there.” 

“ Let us all go back,” said Mrs. 
Hamerton, rising. She led the way 
through the Egyptian room into 
the large drawing-room, where Mr. 
Hamerton was talking to a little 
knot of gentlemen, among them Mr. 
Stretton. Mrs. Hamerton looked 
rather more closely at the poet than 
she had done before. He certainly 
was rather handsome,and certainly 
very little like a pcet, or an artist 
of any sort. He was slight, and 
bronzed by the suns of warmer 
lands than England; he was a 
great traveller. His hair was 
very dark ; he had “ mutton-chop ” 
whiskers; he wore eye-glasses. 
He was always faultlessly dressed, 
and wore two magnificent diamonds 
upon his left hand. He had 
an invariable manner of greeting a 
friend; when he met anyone he 
knew, he looked surprised, and then, 
dropping his eye-glasses, shook 
hands with an air of the greatest 
delight, as if the meeting was most 
unexpected. When this manner 
was used towards a host or hostess, 
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people whom he would naturally 
expect to see in their own house, it 
had a very odd effect. Mrs. Hamer- 
ton had regarded it as a rather dis- 
agreeable mannerism. Now, under 
the recent ‘influence of Clotilda’s 
society, she concluded that it was 
the result of poetic absence of 
mind, and that when Mr. Stretton 
shook hands with her in this sur- 
prised manner his thoughts were in 
some supernal sphere. More callers 
came in, and distracted her atten- 
tion. So, when she saw Clotilda 
was under her lover’s care, she left 
them. Clotilda was soon sur- 
rounded by others; she was 
generally the centre of a little 
circle of esthetic souls, and when 
Mrs. Hamerton looked again at 
her she was reading aloud from 
the volume in her hand, making 
remarks upon the verse and de- 
veloping some theory of her own 
about it. Mr. Stretton, eye-glass in 
eye, leaned back and listened; 
while two or three who had gathered 
close to them drank in the sweet 
tones of their favourite modern 
Sappho. 

Certainly Clotilda looked happy 
enough, now. 


Cuapter IX. 


Man—the “poor, bare, forked 
animal ”—is not only distinguished 
from most other living creatures 
by the fact that he walks on 
his hind legs; he has various 
marks of superiority. Among 
other things, he is noticeable for 
requiring amusement. No other 
animal on the face of the earth is 
driven to the base expedients to 
which man is compelled to resort 
for diversion. They that walk on 
four legs, and the birds that fly, 
and the fishes that swim—all are 
self-supporting in this respect. 
Man, the pleasure-loving biped, 
must needs kill time; and, if the 
criminal law were to select out of 
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the general murderers those who 
commit crime for the sake of some- 
thing to do, it would probably be 
found that a vast number of inno- 
cent victims were used as mere wax 
dolls or dummies, and that the 
actual and purposed victim was 
poor old Time. Why the time of 
these human beings should be 
created and given into their hands 
merely for them to kill, is a thing 
which the Creator thereof can alone 
explain. 

Arthur Wansy had no vices— 
such as our grandfathers would 
have called vices; but he had that 
burden of modern youth— the 
capacity to be bored. He pursued 
society, not because he particularly 
loved human beings, but because 
he hated solitude and abhorred 
dulness. The peculiarity of this 
vice of ennui is, that it not only 
demands amusement, but variety. 
The man who is bored wants to 
meet with fresh faces and different 
forms of life. 

**Come in and see us some day ; 
we are always at home on Sunday, 
you know!” was an invitation 
which one Sunday morning occurred 
to Arthur when he rose from the 
solemn breakfast-table in the stately 
dining-room, and wondered what to 
do with himself. Sunday at home 
was a thing simply not to be thought 
of for a moment; he would have 
shuddered at the very idea. But 
that shudder was saved him; for 
the possibility never occurred to 
him seriously at all. A day in his 
smoking-room alone would have 
been impossible to him. Even 
worse would it have been to share 
the delights of tract reading with 
his mother, or to sustain a conver- 
sation upon city matters with Mr. 
Wansy. That gentleman had a 
small, handsome library of beauti- 
fully-bound ‘standard works, and 
Sunday afternoon he considered 
the proper time to devote to litera- 
ture. As, however, he seldom 
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opened any but his bank-book on 
the other days of the week, the 
occupation was not a very familiar 
or natural one, and, if he could 
meet with a male human being, he, 
with great alacrity, relapsed into 
the intelligible and interesting 
matters which absorb the minds of 
city men. The Hamertons’ house 
was very pleasant on Sunday, be- 
cause everybody did as they liked ; 
but, as they all liked to be rather 
quiet, it did not suit Arthur’s 
present mood. Moreover, he had 
all but lived there during the 
week, and he wanted variety. So 
he bethought him of the aforesaid 
invitation, given to him casually 
during the week by a certain 
journalist called Frank Vernon. 
This man was a most amusing 
talker ; he had been half over the 
world, and had lived in New York 
and St. Petersburg. He was essen- 
tially un-insular—a fact which made 
him attractive to Arthur, who hated 
English respectability. So, alto- 
gether, he decided that he would go 
over and call upon the Vernons, 
who lived in Park-street. He 
lounged through the morning 
(which he found just endurable, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Wansy were out of 
the house, at church) over a cigar 
or two and a French novel, and, in 
the afternoon, sallied forth, looking 
as handsome as a fine physique and 
a Bond-street tailor can make a 
man look. 

He walked across the gardens 
and through Hyde Park in the 
faint sunshine of the winter after- 
noon. The Vernons lived in a 
house which looked to him hardly 
big enough to turn round in. But 
it was a charming little place 
inside, as he observed the moment 
the hall door was shut behind 
him by a kmowing-looking and 
not over-clean French man- 
servant. There were evidently 
plenty of people in the house; 
from a room on the ground floor 
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came sounds of laughter and a 
buzz of talk; but Arthur was 
taken upstairs to a drawing-room, 
which was empty. It was a pleasant 
room; not exactly artistic, yet full 
of a certain sense of prettiness, 
and so crowded with a host of odds 
and ends, all handsome and all 
evidently used, that it had a com- 
fortable feeling. It had a charm 
all of its own; a certain irrelevance 
in its arrangements, which im- 
parted a peculiar sense of ease. 
Before Arthur had seen any 
member of the household he felt 
as much at home in that room as 
if he habitually occupied it. It 
requires a very marked character 
of a certain sort in the owner of a 
room to give that especial charm. 
Who it was that gave it to the 
drawing-room which Arthur now 
sat in he discovered before very 
long. There was a kind of out- 
break from the room downstairs— 
a rush and buzz of voices, as if 
a number of schoolboys had been 
let loose upon the stairs; this re- 
sulted very shortly in the entrance 
into the drawing-room of the 
master of the house in person, fol- 
lowed by two or three gentlemen. 
These gentlemen were very various 
in appearance: one of them de- 
served the title, from the cleanli- 
ness of linen, if from no other 
characteristic; the other two did 
not shine in this respect. The 
clean man, whom the others called 
Merton, was very quiet and very 
good-natured ; his good-nature was 
being taxed at the moment, for, as 
Frank Vernon gave his attention 
to his new guest, Merton had to 
endure being button-holed by two 
men at once. For both these men 
of shady shirt-fronts were talkers 
—men who talked on in spite of 
every obstacle which might oppose 
them. One, with long fair lank 
hair, and a shabby coat buttoned 
tight over his breast as. if to hide 
deficiencies beneath, was in the 
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midst of a disquisition upon Ma- 
caulay, which the announcement 
of Arthur’s arrival had clearly 
failed to interrupt. He had held 
faithfully on to Merton, who main- 
tained a smile which was gradually 
becoming somewhat fixed (Merton 
happened to be an acknowledged 
critic of Macaulay), and talked all 
the way upstairs, continuing to 
give forth a stream of extraordi- 
narily fluent language after they 
entered the drawing-room. The 
flow was only slightly varied by an 
Herculean effort on the part of the 
other talker to edge a word in: 
this gentleman was shabby, but 
cheerfully and openly so; he flung 
his coat wide with a glorious 
abandon, and cared _ evidently 
nothing for what the general 
opinion of his appearance might 
be. He was very dark, very 
restless; he talked in a high key 
through his nose; and every now 
and then he succeeded in drown- 
ing the discourse of his rival by a 
very nasal remark. This group 
interested Arthur, who had never 
had the pleasure of observing the 
shabby man of letters before—that 
deplorable relict of glorious dead 
Bohemia. After a few remarks 
between himself and Vernon, he 
looked at these others, and at- 
tempted to understand what it all 
meant. Vernon noticed his glance. 
“Qh, confound Macaulay !” he ex- 
claimed. “These fellows will talk 
all night now they have got on to 
that interminable subject. The 
worst of it is, Craytorn quotes 
Macaulay at the rate of a chapter 
at a time; and, as I never would 
read a page of him, I object to this 
sort of thing. Come down and 
talk to my wife. She is with Mrs. 
Leweson in the dining-room. You 
know Mrs. Leweson, of course? 
No? I thought everybody did. 
Well, you will know her again 
when once you have seen her. She 
is an extraordinary woman, with 
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an extraordinary history. I have 
never discovered yet whether she 
is a widow: but no Mr. Leweson 
has been heard of since I have 
known her. She will interest you, 
perhaps, for she is clever, and a 
singular specimen of her sex. She 
is a great smoker, so we all stayed 
downstairs, as we began to smoke 
at the lunch table.” 

All this time Arthur, convoyed 
by his host, was leaving the draw- 
ing-room by another door (which 
manceuvre left the Macaulayites in 
unconscious possession of the field) 
and going downstairs Frank Ver- 
non opened the door of the dining- 
room, and ushered Arthur into the 
presence of two ladies, who were so 
totally unlike each other that the 
contrast between them affected 
Arthur as a sort of excitement. 
They were sitting by the fire, 
having evidently just left the 
lunch table. One was smoking a 
cigar; and at first sight Arthur 
thought she was a man; but just 
as they entered she smiled at some 
remark Mrs. Vernon made to her, 
and he saw at once that she was 
a woman. Short, thick-set, with 
a strong neck, and a face like a 
mastiff, with short, straight black 
hair, and a faint dark line on 
her upper lip, Mrs. Leweson cer- 
tainly might easily be taken for a 
man. The effect was heightened 
by her dress bearing a resemblance 
to a man’s coat about the neck. 
Mrs. Vernon, who was sitting with 
her back to the door, did not see 
who came in, and did not move at 
once. So that at first Arthur only 
observed, above the back of 
her armchair, a pretty head of ab- 
solutely blonde hair; and, crossed 
upon the fender, a pair of small and 
very daintily-slippered feet. But 
when she did rise to welcome him, 
and make room for him at the fire, 
his attention was immediately 
distracted from Mrs. Leweson, and 
he scarcely observed her again 
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except to notice that she smoked ex- 
cellent cigars. He had plenty of 
opportunity to admire their aroma, 
for Mrs. Leweson was one of those 
incorrigible smokers who habitually, 
as soon as one cigar is finished, 
light another. 

Mrs. Vernon belonged to that 
order of fine women whose appear- 
ance is an appreciable possession 
as definitely understood and valued 
by its owner as a balance at the 
banker’s. She knew exactly the 
impression she made, just as a man 
of fortune appreciates the effect 
which the figures of his bank book 
produce. She understood Arthur's 
look of admiration perfectly. In- 
viting him to a chair close beside 
her, she leaned back again, put her 
feet on the fender, and proceeded 
to amuse him partly by her words, 
but principally by the language of 
her eyes. She was a woman whose 
speech put upon paper loses all its 
value; it is a mere empty shell. 
Every syllable she uttered was in- 
tensified and made expressive by 
the glances of those dark eyes, 
whose darkness was so daintily, so 
delicately heightened that the arti- 
ficiality was scarcely perceptible. 
Her skin was exquisite ; a square- 
cut dress revealed a magnificent 
snowy bosom; her hair was like 
yellow silk. Her lips were very 
bright—perhaps a shade too bright 
and too definite in their outline for 
the lover of the natural] ; but still 
it was all very captivating. Arthur 
fell a very willing victim to Mrs. 
Vernon’s charms, which, though so 
fully matured, only gained in 
voluptuousness whatever youthful 
charm they might have lost. She 
supplied his wants exactly. She 
was delightful to look at, amusing 
to listen to, and it was pretty clear 
that she was quite unfettered by 
conventionalities. She seemed to 


care very little what she said or 
how she said it, so long as she 
amused her hearer. 
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Arthur felt himself, immediately, 
as much at home in her society 
as he had felt in her drawing-room. 
Some people have no inner chamber 
in their character, just as their 
house has no sense of seclusion in 
it. This quality, or absence of a 
quality, has a peculiar fascination 
of its own. Shelley loved to look 
into eyes which had in them depths 
beyond depths; but some non- 
poetic souls can find as strong a 
charm in a dark line upon the 
lower eyelid. 

Mrs. Vernon liked Arthur at 
once. She always did like young 
men who were not only agreeable, 
but rich and evidently superior to 
the stings of fortune. She herself 
had preserved her beauty and her 
temper through vicissitudes and 
privations which would have re- 
duced most women to withered hags. 
She always found a certain exhila- 
ration in the society of a man of 
fortune who had no idea of what 
it was like to be bitten by the 
vulgar fangs of debt or difficulty. 
It gave to her a sympathetic sense 
of ease and luxury. 

Arthur passed a delightful hour 
—an hour in which nothing was 
said but the veriest small-talk, but 
which was full, to him, of a quite 
new set of sensations. He had 
never met with this sort of people 
before—people who are by no 
means out of society, and yet 
who are equally by no means of 
society. His enjoyment was ended 
at last by the reappearance of the 
three talkers, when Mrs. Vernon 
evidently considered it needful to 
bestow some attention upon the 
unfortunate Merton, who by this 
time had succumbed under the 
hands of his tormentors and no 
longer even smiled. But he soon 
brightened up when Mrs. Vernon 
detached him from them. Arthur 
tore himself away with some diffi- 
culty from Mrs. Vernon’s side, and 
took his departure, mentally resolv- 
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ing to gratify Frank Vernon’s 
cordially expressed hope that he 
would come again and that soon. 

Sunday was the day on which he 
never dined at home: for one 
thing, it was even slower than usual 
in the paternal mansion; and for 
another the diuner hour was on 
Sunday half-past five, which he 
regarded as not only abominable but 
impracticable. So he strolled down 
Park-street into Piccadilly, and 
turned eastwards, to go to his club. 
He soon forgot the Vernons, as 
speedily as he always forgot 
persons who were not before him 
at the moment. He seldom re- 
curred even to pleasant memories. 

But he was not so soon forgotten ; 
when the other visitors had all de- 
parted, and Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
were sitting down to dinner and 
discussing (as people generally do) 
their various guests, Arthur’s 
name was mentioned. 

“T rather lke him,” said Mrs. 
Vernon, in the peculiar, comfortable, 
superior manner which is common 
to people who are fully satisfied 
with themselves. To Mrs. Vernon, 
her own likes and dislikes were 
as laws of the Universe. 

“We will cultivate him, then,” 
replied Frank Vernon; “he has a 
good deal of money, and his father 
is rich and as solid as a brick- 
wall. Young Wansy is not the 
capitalist my heart longeth for ; 
but I might get him to put some 
money into my paper. And then 
there would be old Wansy to fall 
back upon.” 

“Ask the boy to dinner,” said 
Mrs. Vernon, indifferently ; “I will 
flirt with him, and you can see 
what you can do. My own opinion is 
that he is shrewd enough to keep 
his money to himself.” 

“ Ah, my dear, you don’t under- 
stand male human nature. Women 
and Scotchmen can find amuse- 
ment in the mere possession of 
money, but ordinary men, especially 
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at that age, like tospend. And they 
like to think they are somebody— 
a sort of power in the world. 
What is Arthur Wansy now ?—a 
mere unit in the mass of London 
life, just a well-dressed young man. 
Make him proprietor of the “ “Early 
News,” and you have a person of 
power and distinction, a man who 
can take away his friends’ repu- 
tations and give them unsuspected 
blows—a species of moral garotter 
in fact. Then when he walks down 
Piccadilly he is a——.” 

“Suppose you reserve all this 
eloquence for Arthur Wansy him- 
self,” interrupted Mrs. Vernon. 

“All right, my dear ; I was only 
satisfying my ‘self that he absolutely 
needs to own a newspaper. 

“ What a tender conscience you 
have, Frank!” 

“Not atall! You women are so 
practical. I have a great imagina- 
tion. When I want to do athing, I 
see it in all its sides; I review it 
from the point of view of the 
other person as well as from my 
own. This gives me twice the 
eloquence, don’t you see?” 

“T think you are quite eloquent 


enough, my dear boy, without 
taking so much trouble. Arthur 
Wansy is no fool; and if you 


persuade him to put money into a 
new paper, you won’t do it by talk, 
I can tell you.” 

Mr. Vernon looked at her a trifle 
disconcerted, and was silent for a 
moment. He really had an imagi- 
native head, and might have been 
taken for an artist. He had small, 
bright blue eyes, placed in his head 
in that slanting position which 
gives a semi-poetic appearance to 
the face. He wore a huge yellow 
moustache, which certainly was 
sprinkled with gray, but was still 
very effective. He could sing 


sentimental love songs with a sweet 
tenor voice; he could make charm-’ 
ing crayon sketches of the ladies he 
admired. Add to all this that his 
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fluent tongue was never weary, and 
that he had been at one time in the 
army and had acquired a military 
bearing, and you have the “ points ” 
of Frank Vernon. He was really 
of an imaginative temperament, 
and respected his wife greatly for 
her narrow hard-headed sense, 
although he was sometimes bored 
by her unresponsiveness. When 
he had a new idea he regarded it 
as a very satisfactory test if it met 
with Mrs. Vernon’s approval. In 
the present case he was a little 
disappointed at her opinion of 
Arthur Wansy. 

“ What tack shall I take then?” 
he asked, rather ruefully. 

“ Be as business-like as you can ; 
you won't fire his imagination, as 
you call it, because I don’t believe 
he has any ; but I willturn his head, 
and then he will be more easily 
influenced.” 

“You have a great opinion of 
your powers, my lady,” remarked 
Frank Vernon, rather savagely. 

“T have proved them,” said Mrs. 
Vernon, coolly. She had none of 
the finer sentiments, and no more 
hesitated about saying she was a 
fascinating woman than a chef 
would hesitate to say he was a good 
cook. 

“ You have, certainly, and rather 
too well for my taste,” was Frank’s 
sullen rejoinder; for he was sufli- 
ciently feminine in temperament to 
be capable of contradicting him- 
self. This was an old and well- 
worn battle ground between these 
two, and yet nothing could keep 
them off it; fatuously they rushed 
upon it and drew the same old 
swords. Frank Vernon found his 
wife’s manners and beauty of great 
advantage to him; people liked to 
have her at a dinner-table, if only 
as an ornament; and she made his 
house a very charming place for his 
friends to visit. All this was de- 
lightful; but there was one little 
drawback. Frank was insanely 
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jealous of her ; jealous as only men 
who are themselves habitually in- 
sincere, and live in an insincere 
society, can be jealous. He wasted 
his passion, for Mrs. Vernon never 
paid any attention to him; she did 
not even condescend to reciprocate 
the feeling. Frank might do just 
as he liked for all she cared, so 
long as he did not worry her. And 
yet, with the love of petty warfare 
which seems to be a common 
characteristic of small minds, 
when he grew jealous, she was 
always ready to fight. The re- 
mainder of their meal was agree- 
ably diversified by various sharp 
skirmishes, and yet all the while 
Frank was considering how soon 
he could ask Arthur Wansy to 
dinner, and resolving that on that 
occasion Mrs. Vernon must be 
somehow got into her sweetest 
humour and her prettiest dress. 


CuapTer X. 

“Anp this is the life which you 
despise!” exclaimed Merry, that 
same Sunday afternoon, to Clotilda, 
who looked up with surprise. 
She had been reading aloud a 
little, and theorising a good deal. 
according to her wont. Merry 
usually listened quietly to her 
friend’s disquisitions, whether she 
agreed with them: or not. She 
thought they were too clever for 
her toanswer. But now, unexpect- 
edly, she had risen from her little 
chair in the window of the Egyptian 
room, and stood there, with glow- 
ing face, and her hair just touched 
by the last faint rays of the sun. 

“This is the life which you 
despise —this life of youth, of 
strength, of love! O, I think it is 
glorious!—I love it!—I cannot 
have too much of it! I want more 
individuality to feel with, instead of 
desiring less. Why, look, Clotilda, 
how pretty the trees are in the 
slanting sun! Look at that dim, 
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beautiful sky, where the warm 
colour is all hidden away behind the 
snow-mist; and look at these 
pictures—great monuments of art ; 
the very room—how pretty it is in 
this lovely half-light! And then, 
Clotilda, here are we, in the midst 
of so much that is beautiful— 
young, happy, rich—so rich in 
love! Oh, Clotilda, you must 
want to know more of this glorious 
life!” 

Clotilda put her book aside, and 
looked at Merry with some astonish- 
ment. 

“Do you really feel it 
that ?” she said, wonderingly. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! and so must 
you, if you stupped thinking some- 
times. Why, Clotilda,” she went 
on, her face glowing more radiant 
as she spoke, “ Arthur’s very exist- 
ence upon this earth is one long 
thrill of pleasure tome. When he 
is not here, I sometimes fancy that 
I can hear the footsteps of all the 
men in the world, and that my 
heart distinguishes his from out 
them all. I seem able to hear his 
breathing when I am quite silent— 
and I am sure, if when he is far 
away from me he but said the 
word ‘Merry,’ it would come to 
me in his own voice. How won- 
derful that is! I could never have 
imagined there was anything so 
wonderful until I felt it! I am 
the richer by every moment of his 
life.” 

“You have some secret that I 
have not, if you can feel like this,” 
said Clotilda. 

“What do you mean?” ex- 
claimed Merry, who was fairly 
carried away by her ownenthusiasm, 
now that her full heart had at last 
found some little power of speech. 
“How can there be a secret in 
what is in the very air—the glory 
of living, and—think of it, Clotilda 
—the glory of loving? I am 
frightened sometimes when I think 
how I love mama; for, indeed, I 


like 
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don’t dare to fancy how I could 
live without her. But it is so 
beautiful that I am not really 
afraid, only my soul trembles a 
little at its own happiness.” 

“ Oh, Merry! it is like a flush of 
warmth in this sad world to hear 
you speak like this!” 

**T cannot understand you,” said 
Merry, looking perplexedly at Clo- 
tilda. “Do you not feel the warmth 
of life as I do? Do you not see 
how generous the very air is to us, 
when it brings us freshness and 
pleasure ? ” 

“Where have you 
this ?” asked Clotilda. 

“In my heart,” said Merry; 
“only there. If I knew words to 
express myself, perhaps I could. 
often make my full heart easier ; 
but I cannot say what I feel, and 
sometimes I am startled at myself, 
and can scarcely tell whether I am 
here or in heaven, the world appears 
to me so beautiful.” 

“Go on talking, Merry! Do not 
stop; for I can say nothing. It 
seems like blasphemy to bring the 
sad words of thinkers into the same 
atmosphere with your happy in- 
stincts. How remarkable it is,” 
she went on, “that great poets 
appear to carry their intuitions of 
truth so deep in their souls that 
they can express them without 
knowing it, and it takes a future 
age to get the real inner meaning 
of the words. I never saw before 
what Byron felt when he said that 
‘man’s love is of his life a thing 
apart; *tis woman’s whole exist- 
ence. I imagined it to be one of 
his most superficial utterances, and 
I daresay he fancied it a mere 
satire upon woman’s shallow cha- 
racter. But he touched on the 
great truth which you are now 
making me understand—that the 
polarity is different. I feel this 
strongly, because I think I have 
always sympathised most with the 
masculine mind, while you are 
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woman all through, mind, body, 
and spirit.” 

Merry’s eyes were fixed upon 
Clotilda, wide open, and with a 
dimness in them as of impending 
tears. 

“QO, Clotilda, how dreadful those 
words of Byron’s are—they cannot, 
they cannot be true! Is love a 
thing apart frofa men’s lives—do 
they forget it? I can’t bear the 
thought—it touches me like ice !” 

“Merry, remember, you will 
have to pay for your nature; you 
are born to suffer. Come what 
may in your life, I can see—I can 
feel—you must suffer. An abso- 
lute woman is all heart ; she has to 
pass through a heartless world !” 

“Oh, I don’t mind suffering,” 
cried Merry in her happy ignor- 
ance. “‘ While the world has love in 
it, there is no terror for me in suffer- 
ing. But the thought that men 
are different—that they do not love 
as we love—the mere thought of 


that is like a cold hand on my 
heart!” 


“ Yet it is best to realise it be- 
fore pain teaches it to us,” said 


Clotilda. “One of my few faiths 
is, that nothing can be gained by 
blinding oneself to the truths of 
our own life. It is clear, poetically 
and practically, that man and 
woman are so essentially different 
that they must proceed from the 
polar opposites of the individualis- 
ing power of the great universal life. 
One originates in love, the other in 
thought ; and the simpler and the 
more definite the character of either 
the more is it different from the 
other. I am seeing all this just 
now ; it is new to me—so new that 
I dislike it as much, if not more, 
than you can; but I feel it is 
true, I cannot escape from its 
truth.” 

“Why do you dislike it? I 
don’t so much dislike, as disbelieve 
it,” said Merry, with vehemence. 
“T cannot see how it is possible. 
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Men are greater than we are ; I can 
recognise that ; and for that very 
reason they must love more.” 

“T think you are wrong, Merry,” 
said Clotilda ; “‘ but I don’t want to 
convince you of it, because your 
belief is so beautiful. And after 
all, you may have an intuitive 
knowledge which I have not, for 
I am only an artist in words, while 
you are an artist in life.” 

“JT don’t understand you,” said 
Merry. “Tell me what you 
mean.” 

“Don’t you? Why, Merry, you 
have an hereditary genius for liv- 
ing. Remember, too, that life is 
the greatest of arts, as a noble 
thinker once said. I regard youas 
an artist of the highest order; 
instead of talking about the emo- 
tions or painting them, you deal 
with the very things themselves ; 
you use the elements of existence 
itself to work with; human nature 
is your colour-box. This genius, 
which transcends every other, has 
made your father and mother 
reverenced among artists; I see 
you are a true heir of that genius. 
I think that the meaning of this 
may be obscure to you, because 
you have not yet come to the 
consciousness of your great gifts. 
But don’t forget what I am saying, 
Merry dear; there may be @ 
time yet for you, when you will 
have to remind yourself that you 
are a born artist, and nota slave of 
circumstances. In your future, 
which you are sure to endeavour 
to make beautiful, don’t let 
yourself be baffled by the in- 
competency of your companions ; 
you know, so few of us have 
your inherited ability. A woman 
born amid rose leaves, with a 
pillow of love for her head, and a 
sky crimsoned with beauty above 
her—how can she guess at the 
barrenness, the darkness, the rocky 
solitude of the lives most men and 
most women lead ?” 
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“Clotilda, why do you speak so 
bitterly? Dear Clotilda, you make 
my heart ache. Are you only filled 
with sympathy, or have you felt 
this barrenness ?” 

“ Felt it!” cried Clotilda, start- 
ing up, as if a sudden emotion 
made stillness no longer bearable, 
“it is in my very soul! it is in me! 
But I will triumph by my own 
strength. I have never seen the 
rose-coloured clouds which fill your 
sky and give a reflected glory to 
your earth. I see the hideousness 
of the earth naked before me. I 
cannot hide from myself its poverty, 
its crime, its disease, its many 
horrors. There is green grass upon 
the ground wherever you step; I 
too often touch a shrieking man- 
drake, and start back sick at its 
voice. I dare not taste of life 
or of passion; but I have power 
to live on in patience, finding 
my happiness in the shut and 
incense-clouded temple of poetry. 
Merry,” turning suddenly to her, 
“forget every word [have said. We 
are so different that we belong to 
different worlds ; I will not insult 
your lovely faith by exhibiting the 
unbelief which makes me sad. 
Come with me into the drawing- 
room ; I think the others are there. 
Let us be prosaic, drink tea, and 
forget our follies. Come!” 

She took Merry’s arm and led 
her away almost by force. Truth 
to tell, she was shocked at the 
reflection of herself which she saw 
in Merry’s eyes, which were fixed 
on her as in horror. Merry said 
no word, but submitted quietly 
enough. She was too full of 
thought and of feeling to be 
able to speak. The Egyptian 
room, where they had been talking, 
had not been lighted, and the twi- 
light was fast becoming darkness. 
They left the gloom behind and 
passed into the glow, for the draw- 
ing-room was lit by coloured lamps, 
the fire burned brilliantly upon the 
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hearth, and its rich face was 
reflected in the tiles below it. The 
five-o’clock tea stood on a little 
table close in front of the warm 
blaze, and Mrs. Hamerton was 
pouring it out. Mr. Hamerton 
stood by the fire, and Richard sat 
a little away from it. He was 
speaking with some animation, 
telling a story which he had picked 
up at his club. 

“Oh it can’t be true,” said Mr. 
Hamerton. ‘“ Where’s Arthur? 
he'll tell us; Mr. Wansy is sure to 
have heard; city men always know 
everything. Is that you, Merry, 
coming out of the darkness? Is 
Arthur there ?” 

“No,” said Merry, “he has not 
been in to-day.” 

“Not been in?” said Mr. 
Hamerton, in a tone of surprise, 
and then checked himself. He 
immediately replunged into the dis- 
‘cussion with Richard, with a haste 
which was caused by his catching a 
strange expression upon Merry’s 
face. It was a momentary look of 
pain far too great for the occasion ; 
he was startled and shocked by it, 
and only desired to distract her 
thoughts from whatever it might 
be which distressed her. 

Merry sat down without loosing 
Clotilda’s arm. She had a sudden 
sense of cold from Mr. Hamerton’s 
words; it was the merest trifle, 
Arthur’s absence for a single day 
—but, it was a long time since a 
day had passed without their seeing 
him at all. And the circumstance 
brought a sudden pang to Merry’s 
heart. “Oh, how could I bear it, 
if he could forget me!” She 
knew well enough that her ears 
had been strung to listen for his 
footstep throughout the livelong 
day ; was it possible that Clotil- 
da’s words were true, and that he 
could forget his love, when once it 
was assured, and find his pleasure 
elsewhere ? ” 


Foolish little heart, so tender, so 
20—2 
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rich, so ready tosuffer! Its every 
pulsation must be full of a con- 
sciousness either of joy or pain, so 
vivid is its life. It cannot beat on 
in dull and careless monotony as 
can so many hearts that have 
never been quickened by the roseate 
happiness which has made this one 
only too intense in its capacity for 
pain. 

But soon the smile came flicker- 
ing back to those mobile lips, 
and the happy light into the bril- 
liant eyes. It would have been 
hard long to be sad, even for an 
absent lover, amid so much beauty 
and brightness, and in an atmo- 
sphere of such absolute love. There 
is a magnetic power in true hearts 
which gives courage. Merry soon 
looked up, and smiled at Richard 
as he spoke, with her exquisite 
smile of pure sweetness which 
made him feel so often that, if 
he might not love her, he could 
not live without gazing upon 
her. That radiance of her face 
came from out her soul, and was 
food to his. 


Cuapter XI. 


Tue faint clouds upon Merry’s 
horizon were soon full of their red 
and gold colours again. The next 
afternoon, when the Hamertons 
were standing in the drawing-room 
just ready to go out, Arthur came 
in through the curtains, looking as 
handsome and as cheerful as 
though he had not been away from 
his lady’s side for positively a 
whole day. Merry blushed and 
paled at his entrance, as if some 
strange thing had happened. So 
great was his power over her, that 
by his presence or absence he could 
change her whole state of feeling, 
and his sudden appearance in 
the doorway had a _ kind of 
magical effect upon her. Mr. 
Hamerton, who was watching her 
face, sighed as he saw the flush of 
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happiness rise up to it from her 
heart; it was terrible to him to think 
that his child’s pain or pleasure 
was at the will and disposition of 
Arthur Wansy. But so must it be 
while there are flowers in May to 
be cut by cold winds, and soft 
hearts in women to be stabbed by 
a chilly world. This thought 
passed through Gerald Hamerton’s 
mind, and then he assured himself 
that he was an old fool, and that 
probably under that composed ex- 
terior Arthur carried as ardent a 
heart as a man should have. 
Possibly he was a better fellow 
than if he wore it on his sleeve. 
Still there were no daws here to 
peck at it. 

“Come with us, Arthur,” he 
said, very heartily ; for, indeed, it 
was gladness to him to see Merry’s 
shining eyes. “‘ We are going down 
to the private view at the 
Gallery.” 

So Arthur very quietly took up 
his position at Merry’s side, and 
joined the party. Richard and 
Clotilda went off together; they 
were friends of an odd sort, friends 
who sympathised on no one point, 
yet who respected the genuineness 
of each other’s views. Richard 
knew that he had Clotilda’s society 
only for a brief space of time; for 
they were certain to meet Mr. 
Stretton at the gallery; and even 
if they did not, she was an avowed 
pet among quite a number of the 
literary and artistic people who are 
generally gathered together on 
such occasions. She looked artistic 
enough herself, dressed in grey 
velvet, with a broad grey beaver 
hat on her dark hair, and no colour 
in her costume, but a bunch of 
scarlet geranium at her throat, 
which, by the mysterious power 
that lies in flower colour, and in 
none other, seemed to light up her 
pale face. Merry, in her sealskin 
suit, made a curious contrast to her 
friend, for all the lightness and 
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colour of her figure were in her 
happy face. Its rich colouring was 
as perfect and as sweet as that of 
any rose. 

Mr. Stretton happened, in some 
extraordinary fashion, common to 
lovers, to be going in at the very 
moment when the MHamertons’ 
party arrived. He was extremely 
proud of Clotilda, of her talent, 
her style, and her pale artistic 
face, just fit for a modern pain- 
ter’s canvas. Clotilda had never 
heard of such an ailment as bash- 
fulness. She had been the heroine 
of too many drawing-rooms not 
to know just how to exhibit 
herself to fair advantage; and Mr. 
Stretton knew very well, whoever 
he wanted her to talk to, she would 
do him credit. This was very 
pleasant, and these two were happy 
enough among the crowd of ac- 
quaintances into which they plunged 
at once. The rooms were now full, 
and yet there were more arrivals 
to add to the voices which mingled 
in a low murmureverywhere. For 
@ private view has become a curious 
inversion of itself. Everybody 
talks—no one looks at the pictures 
—and though most people carry a 
catalogue, few of those catalogues 
are opened. The conversation, 
moreover, can hardly be called 
purely artistic. The moment 
the Hamertons were in the rooms, 
and had shaken hands with some 
half-dozen friends, their ears 
were filled with this sort of thing: 
“Have you seen the bride and 
bridegroom—old Mr. Kuller the 
artist and the young girl he has 
married? There they are, see, 
Isn’t she pretty? And he can 
hardly toddle along.” “ The new 
beauty is here, but it is scarcely pos- 
sible to get close, everybody wants 
to look at her.” “I want you to 
come on and look at Mrs. —-—’s 
dress — crimson brocaded silk, 
bonnet, mantle and all, with a train 
a yard behind her. I declare she 
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is like a great red poppy.” “Crayon 
has brought his little daughter 
whom he is so proud of, dressed in 
the most extraordinary fashion. It 
is quite cruel to dress an innocent 
child like that,” &c., &e. 

Arthur and Merry went through 
the rooms without stopping to 
speak to anyone. Merry was so 
radiant that in herself she seemed 
enough to brighten a day and make 
other society unnecessary. This 
magic of her elastic spirits consti- 
tuted her great charm to Arthur, 
and held him by her side. It was 
like drinking off a glass of cham- 
pagne with the froth upon it to 
catch the infection of Merry’s light- 
hearted mood. And to-day she 
was so light of heart that it seemed 
to herself as if her feet barely 
touched the ground. Arthur was 
contentedly conscious that she at- 
tracted attention ; he did not know 
that most of the people who looked 
back after her were really filled 
with wonder at the happiness which 
shone from her bright face. 

Returning with the idea of 
making some attempt to look at 
the pictures, they met two “ showy- 
looking ”’ people who were making 
a species of royal progress through 
the rooms, perpetually exchanging 
greetings with a number of per- 
sons, most of whom were also 
“showy ” instyle and dress. From 
their popularity one might have 
supposed these two to be some very 
great people indeed; in fact, they 
were no one more important than 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Vernon. 
Arthur, catching sight of these new 
acquaintances, resolved to pass them 
by with only a bow: but when he 
saw how many claimants there were 
for Mrs. Vernon’s attention, and that 
it really was not very easy to obtain 
it, he immediately wanted to be at 
her side. This, of course, was 
possible only fora moment, as he 
had Merry with him; but he 
snatched an opportunity to shake 
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hands when the now oppressive 
crowd brought them close together. 
Frank left someone to whom he 
had been speaking when he saw 
Arthur with his wife. “Glad to 
have met you, Wansy,” he said ; “ I 
want you to come over and dine 
with us on Wednesday, if you are 
notengaged? Shall be alone, except 
for Mrs. Leweson. That lady is 
full cf a great idea which she 


desires to expound. I think it 
may be amusing. Will you 
come ?” 


“Do.” said Mrs. Vernon, with 
her most charming smile—a smile 
which formed one perfect dimple 
in her cheek, and showed, just 
sufficiently, a glimpse of admirably 
white and regular teeth. The 
thing was settled at once by that 
smile. Arthur was never proof 
against prettiness. “Thank you 
very much,” he said, “ I will come.” 
Mrs, Vernon turned to greet some 
one else, with the same charming 
smile that she had bestowed on 
Arthur—a smile which could be 
repeated to all time as exactly the 
same as any gesture studied for the 
stage. 

“What a handsome woman,” 
said Merry, as they moved on 
through the crowd ; “ I have never 
seen anyone so perfectly hand- 
some!” 

“Really?” said Arthur, with 
cool insincerity. ‘Do you admire 
her? She is awfully artificial— 
made-up, you know. Have we lost 
the others altogether?” 

“No, there is Clotilda, and Mr. 
Stretton is with her. But they are 
quite too occupied to see us, I am 
afraid! But tell me, that hand- 
some woman is not really made- 
up ?—it cannot be!” 

Merry thought Mrs. Vernon 
something very wonderful. The 


dignity, self-composure, and finish 
of mature beauty has an air most 
fascinating to the girlish imagina- 
tion. 


It is only as a woman gets 
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older that she begins to see and 
appreciate the charm of youth and 
unconsciousness. Strange fate 
this: the course of our life here 
seems admirably calculated to take 
the pride out of poor humanity. 
Arthur disposed of Mrs. Vernon’s 
attractions by another sneer; but 
there was a certain life in the 
‘subject which he could not kill 


apparently; for just then Mr. 
Hamerton touched him on the 
arm. 


“Ts that Frank Vernon’s wife 
with him ?” he asked. 

“Do you know them, papa?” 
said Merry, in some surprise ; for 
the name was one she had never 
heard before. 

“‘T know Frank Vernon as every- 
body knows him. Journalists are 
like locusts—they go everywhere 
and devour everything in order to 
turn it out again in the morning 
papers. I have heard of Mrs. 
Vernon as being particularly 
charming—is that the lady in 
question ¢” 

“Tt is,” said Arthur. “I believe 
she is considered handsome.” 

“This crowd is getting positively 
oppressive,” said Mr. Hamerton. 
“Shall we go home now that we 
are alltogether? Stretton, will you 
come back and dine with us?” 

Mr. Hamerton had a sympathetic 
weakness for lovers; he liked to 
see them together. He delighted 
in everything which was happy, 
and he could not overcome an old- 
fashioned idea that engaged per- 
sons must be happy. The modern 
westhetic class had raced far ahead 
of him into the strange sad-coloured 
regions of poetical and pictorial 
misery. But, whether happy or 
properly dismal as becomes a poet, 
Mr. Stretton decidedly liked dining 
at the Hamertons’ when Clotilda 
was there. So he accepted the 
invitation, and the whole party dis- 
entangled themselves from the 
motley crowd which was still pro- 
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fessedly occupied in privately view- 
ing the pictures. 


Cuaprer XII. 


THe pretty house in Park-street 
was always attractive, and its 
drawing-room was never without 
that agreeable air of belonging 
to everybody; but sometimes, 
when visitors were not expected, 
this peculiar character was car- 
ried to a degree scarcely pleasant. 
Mrs. Vernon loved prettiness ; 
all the little things about her 
were agreeable to look at in 
themselves; but there was a ten- 
dency to incoherence in their 
arrangement which might distress 
an orderly mind. An unexpected 
visitor would probably have to 
remove from his chair a fur cloak, 
or some even less appropriate 
article of dress; if Frank brought 
anyone into the drawing-room he 
generally caught up a few odd 
things which struck him as unsuit- 
able, and dropped them into a dark 
corner behind the sofa. Mrs. 
Vernon had learned by long ex- 
perience to look for missing lace 
shawls and such things in this 
nook, and, as she never looked for 
anything until she actually wanted 
it, the said laces sometimes dis- 
appeared under the auspices of the 
servants, who took their departure 
so often that their master lost 
count, and never attempted to re- 
member names, and scarcely faces. 
The Vernons had about them an 
atmosphere which infallibly ruined 
servants; the most praiseworthy 
housemaids and the most virtuous 
of cooks succumb in time to a 
course of late hours, unpunctuality, 
and heavy work, when there is 
solace perpetually offered in the 
shape of half-empiied wine bottles, 
open cupboards, and straying 
jewellery. Only an angel could 
conscientiously go on doing his or 
her duty in such a house; and 
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angels have not as yet taken to 
waiting at table or cooking dinners. 
Mrs. Vernon had a great deal of 
valuable jewellery which bitter ex- 
perience had taught her husband 
to keep locked up in a safe, the key 
of which he carried about bimself. 
He respected that jewellery as only 
a man who never knows when he 
will want to leave home in a hurry 
does respect such trifles; and he 
knew very well that he might as 
well hand them over to the ser- 
vants at once as let his wife have 
charge of them. She was too in- 
tensely lazy in her physical nature 
to take care of anything except her 
own ease. But he had long since 
resigned himself to this character ; 
it was that deep-rooted idleness 
which kept her forehead free from 
wrinkles and her hair so long and 
thick. This occurred to him very 
forcibly one afternoon when he 
accidentally found himself opposite 
the mirror in the drawing-room. 

“Alas!” he thought, ruefully 
contemplating his own image, “ it is 
my infernal restlessness and iras- 
cibility that’s bereaved me of the 
hyacinthine curls of my youth and 
planted these premature crows-feet 
beneath my eyes. But still—I 
have a figure—of that no sorrows 
can deprive me!” Thus Frank 
would talk to himself with the 
absurd mixture of sentimentality 
and humour which was his charac- 
teristic; and sideways, he slyly 
viewed the curve of his well-coated 
back in the glass with a sense of 
satisfaction. 

“ Admiring yourself, as usual ?” 
said his wife suddenly, while Frank 
was thus covertly engaged. He 
had come into the drawing-room to 
see about getting his wife dressed 
and amiable in time for dinner, and 
had found her, as he imagined, 
asleep by the fire. So, instead of 
disturbing her at once, he had 
begun to make a sort of “ tidying ” 
on his own account, gathering 








up from between the vases on the 
chimney-piece some glittering orna- 
ments for the hair which had been 
worn on the previous evening, 
various ivory-backed hair-brushes, 
and a host of odd things. In the 
midst of this occupation he had 
paused to admire Mrs. Vernon’s 
yellow hair, which lay loose upon 
her shoulders ; thence proceeding 
to the comparison between their 
respective personal appearances and 
the moral thereof. Mrs. Vernon, 
who had been observing him lazily 
between her half-closed heavy white 
lids, was amused to see all his in- 
dustry end in striking an attitude 
before that, to him, so fascinating 


mirror. 
“And why not?” replied he 
cheerfully. Frank Vernon had 


some good qualities; one was that 
he knew his weaknesses. 

“* My dear,” he went on, speedily 
plunging into the more important 
subject of the moment, “do you 
know that you ought to be 
dressing ? ” 

“Must I dress to-day?” asked 
the lady with a most expressive 
yawn, at the same time raising her 
plump white arms, from which the 
wide sleeves of her morning wrapper 
fell back, and clasping them in a 
very pretty attitude above her 
head. 

“You look charming, I must 
allow,”’ remarked her husband, 
“but positively, Madeleine, if you 
sit still so much, you will get 
fat.” 

‘Don’t be so atrocious, Frank,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Vernon, starting to 
her feet on the instant, and looking 
earnestly into the mirror. “I’m 
plump, I know, but not an ounce 
too fat.” 

“ Now that you are up, my dear, 
allow me to remind you that Arthur 
Wansy and Mrs. Leweson are 
coming to dinner at seven, that it 
is now nearly six, and that you will 
take an hour to dress.” 
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“Yes, Mrs. Leweson—coming 
to do your dirty work for you. A 
woman who cuts her hair off and 
wears a man’s coat will do any- 
thing nasty, I believe.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Vernon took 
her hair and threw it behind her ; 
it glittered like gold in the fire- 
light. 

“Because you are a beauty, 
Madeleine, you need not abuse poor 
Mrs. Leweson; if she does the 
dirty work, you have the pretty 
work todo. You have only to go 
and dress and then look happy, 
and your work is done.” 

“Flatterer!’’ said she—for she 
still loved a compliment so well 
that even from him it had a 
charm ;” but tell me, I am not 
getting fat?” 

“T said you would get fat if you 
sat still all the time,” said her hus- 
band. “ And I only said that to get 
you out of your chair. It is almost 
impossible to move you unless I 
teaze you, when you are so idle. 
See, here’s a whole heap which 
Petruchio might fairly describe as 
consisting of ‘rings and things’ ; 
Suppose I carry them and you to 
your dressing-room ? ” 

“ And must I be tightened and 
straightened, brushed and combed, 
all for an old woman and a boy?” 

“ Business, remember, Made- 
leine. Even you must exert your- 
self when it comes to business ; for 
money we must have.” 

“True, Frank ; well, I am ready; 
have you done putting the room to 
rights?” For all this time Frank 
Vernon had been as busy as a 
housemaid, and had produced quite 
as much effect as if “ putting a 
room to rights” was his profes- 
sional calling. Indeed the course 
of a very erratic life had given him 
so many strange experiences, that 
he could turn his hand to most 
trades with credit. The drawing- 
room now looking something like 
a drawing-room should, he took his 
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wife’s hand under his arm, led her 
to her dressing-room and lit the 
candles over her pier glass. Then 
he fell to admiring her yellow hair 
and the gloss of her white skin and 
the full curves of her soft neck and 
rounded arms. Very soon she was 
busy pinning up her hair, with a 
pleased smile upon her face; and 
this result accomplished, he went 
away to listen for a moment over 
the kitchen stairs in order to assure 
himself that the cook was there and 
not drunk—to look into the dining- 
room and see that the manservant 
was laying the table—and then, 
these many affairs of state off his 
mind, to dress himself. Frank 
Vernon’s life, it must be allowed, 
was nearly as arduous as that of a 
prime minister. Not only did he 
originate the idea for the discussion 
of which the dinner was arranged, 
but he had to order the dinner, to 
buy the dessert fruit in Covent 
Garden, and to cajole his wife into 
her dress. Yet notwithstanding 
these onerous duties, it is probable 
that, if Frank had been offered 
a moderate fixed income and a wife 
with a housekeeping faculty to 
manage it for him, he would have 
declined with thanks. This would re- 
sult from no incapacity to appreciate 
the charms of a bank-book and a 
well-ordered house; but froma vivid 
consciousness of the fact that his 
character would make the whole 
machinery valueless. He never 
would keep within his income, or 
be at home at the dinner hour. 
This irregularity of disposition is 
regarded as a vice by most people ; 
whether it is vicious or no, Frank 
was clearly aware that he was made 
after that pattern, and that the 
only capital he would ever accumu- 
late would be his wits and their in- 
crease. To do him justice, he had 
made the best of himself in his own 
way; and his wits had really be- 
come extraordinarily sharp. 

He was the first in the drawing- 
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room; but his mind was relieved 
very soon by hearing the rustle of 
Mrs. Vernon’s dress upon the 
stairs. She came in sleepy, sleek, 
voluptuous, like a great Persian cat; 
with all the soft outer warmth, and 
with just the same keen claws 
sheathed beneath physical content- 
ment. 

“ A success—yes, you are a suc- 
cess to-night, as indeed you always 
are,” was Frank’s enthusiastic wel- 
come of this ornamental part of 
his household. She stood still a 
moment for him to look her all 
over, and then sat down in her 
favourite languid attitude of per- 
fectly pretty repose, and put her 
two white-satin-slippered feet upon 
the fender. 

“The first part is mine, is it 
not?” she said, looking up at her 
husband with her singular smile, 
which was both luscious and cruel. 
“T am to turn his head, I think you 
told me?” 

“That was your own phrase, my 
dear Madeleine. What you are to 
do is to be sweet to him as you can 
be sweet to a guest—to amuse, in- 
terest, please him—fascinate him 
if you like.” 

“T will do my best,” said Mrs. 
Vernon, demurely. Just then there 
were sounds as of the arrival of the 
expected visitors, and she leaned 
back in her chair with a rapid 
transition passing over face and 
figure—a mere change of expres- 
sion, yet one which altered her 
from 4 woman who combined the 
two not over-charming elements of 
fastness and laziness, into a grand ~ 
duchess whose languor was simply 
an outward sign of superiority to 
the rest of her race. 

This grand duchess Arthur found 
awaiting him with all her smiles 
at his command. This was very 
pleasant of course; most young 
men would have enjoyed it; to 
Arthur it was particularly agree- 
able because his whole character 
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inclined him to like a woman who 
laid out her charms for him. If 
she wished to please him she was 
the more likely to be amusing, and 
the less likely to make any de- 
mand upon him—at least such was 
Arthur’s idea. And he was quite 
shrewd enough to guess that this 
princess-like creature wished to 
please him; why else should a 
woman of her indolent disposition 
exert herself to keep him enter- 
tained? It was impossible to mis- 
take her indolence; every move- 
ment of her hand showed it. 
Arthur liked its quality. It had 
the charm essential to the man who 
wants amusing—it was fresh to 
him. Merry’s ardent soul, so 
rich, so enthusiastic, so passionate, 
sometimes made him feel half 
suffocated by mere contact; and 
since their engagement he had 
felt this as he had never felt 
it before. She had blossomed 
out towards him, as it were, not in 
speech so much as in almost un- 
conscious feeling. But Merry’s 
feelings were so passionate and so 
acute that a man must have been 
made of stone who would not thrill 
at their touch. Arthur had ex- 
perienced this sensation, and, 
whether it was pleasure or pain, 
he hardly knew; but he did know 
this, that a woman like Mrs. 
Vernon, who lived in the senses 
instead of in the emotions, was a 
very agreeable change. They had 
not been together half-an-hour 
vefore they understood each other. 
After the brief fireside chat in 
the drawing-room—after she had 
put her hand on his arm, and walked 
downstairs with him to the prettily- 
dressed dinner-table—after she had 
devoted herself to him during the 
first two or three courses—Arthur 
felt that he knew her. The grand 
duchess’s manner did not deceive 
him, as it had deceived so many 
men older than he was. His natural 
shrewdness penetrated the veil so 
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thin, and yet so pretty, which 
covered Mrs. Vernon’s real cha- 
racter. He knew her for what 
she was—a common-place, narrow- 
minded, selfish woman. He liked 
her all the better for this, so long 
as she looked so charming, and 
smiled so sweetly, and kept her 
vixenish claws sheathed in velvet. 
He preferred her society infinitely to 
that of such a woman as Clotilda 
Raymond, who appeared to him to 
live in a world of phantoms, and 
to be perpetually fighting with 
shadows. He understood Mrs. 
Vernon at once, and he liked her 
all the better because she was so 
easy to him to understand. She 
had been a puzzle and a mystery to 
men of mind and ability, who were 
perpetually peeping behind her 
beautiful appearance in the hope 
of finding something there, and 
fancying it evaded them because 
they did not see it. To Arthur she 
was no puzzle, simply because he 
made no heavy demands upon 
nature. He did not ask her to 
hold in reserve mysterious beauties 
for him; he was very well con- 
tented with a whited sepulchre, so 
long as it was nicely whited. 

The dinner passed off well, as 
dinners do when everyone present is 
in the mood to please and be 
pleased. This little party of four 
was particularly charmed with it- 
self, and that is the very first 
element of enjoyment. Arthur was 
in the attitude most familiar to 
him—one of perfect willingness to 
be amused, and the other three were 
all desirous to amuse him. 

In this house, unless there was 
some exceptional visitor, the ladies 
did not withdraw after dinner. 
With Mrs. Leweson of the party, 
it would have been somewhat a 
farce to withdraw, except to a 
smoking-room; for her beloved 
cigar was in her mouth as soon as 
the dinner was fairly over. While 
Mrs. Vernon with her white fingers 
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daintily parted bunches of purple 
grapes, and put one now and then 
into her pretty mouth, Mrs. Leweson 
lit her cigar, and Frank did likewise, 
and, presently, so did Arthur, and, 
amid the cloud from the fragrant 
weed which the three busily created, 
came on the great subject intro- 
duced by Mrs. Leweson. 

“We want a new society 
journal,” cried she, as though 
smitten by a great inspiration; 
“it is positively demanded by the 
public. I know a dozen brilliant 
journalists who would write for 
such a paper, and write for next 
to nothing, too, just at first; be- 
cause anyone with eyes in his head 
can see what a tremendous success 
the thing would be. It wants 
spirit in it; that I know could be 
put intoit. Just consider the vast 
public there is now, ripe and ready 
for that sort of reading—de- 
lighted with anything smart, quick 
to recognise every bit of real 
satire or wit. Never was there a 
time when that kind of talent was 
in such demand. I tell you that 
any man who would start a journal 
of this sort would make his fortune 
in a couple of years.” 

“But why a new one?” asked 
Arthur, with languid acuteness. 
“We have several scurrilous publi- 
cations already.” 

Mrs. Leweson turned on him. 

“ Scurrilous, you say—that’s just 
it. These old stick-in-the-muds 
have lost their life. They are 
nasty now, because they have no 
longer their original brilliance, and 
must needs find some substitute. 
The men who originally worked on 
some of these papers have left 
them. What we want is to keep 
together a brilliant party of writers 
who understand their work, and 
know how to be daring because 
they exactly understand the public 
taste. I believe, Frank, you and I 
and a few others I ] now of could 
make a real success out of this 
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thing if we made a thorough busi- 
ness affair of it. Now is the very 
nick of time. Two or three of 
these papers which promised great 
success are flickering in their 
sockets from sheer inanition; there 
is no wit in them, and yet so great 
is the demand for this sort of 
amusement, that they are sup- 
ported. If we came out now with 
a first-rate weekly journal, spiced 
from the first page to the last, we 
should take the very bread out of 
the mouths of these struggling 
papers. We should gather the 
whole public to ourselves. Why, 
just buy some of them, and 
see. their dulness for yourselves. 
Now, I have in my mind writers 
who are really in society, who 
know everything, and whose expe- 
rience is so great, that they can 
calculate what to use and what to 
suppress. ‘They know the public, 
and they haveat their command just 
the tit-bits which it loves to feed 
on. What do you think of it, Mr. 
Wansy? 

“It’s a good idea, I fancy,” said 
Arthur, after a contemplative puff 
at his cigar; “but it strikes me 
you will want a good deal of 
capital.” 

“Oh, not much—not so much as 
you would suppose,” said Mrs. 
Leweson. “I can speak, for I 
have had experience of the actual 
working of more than one paper. 
Don’t you suppose it would begin 
to pay its printing and paper in a 
few weeks, Frank ¢ 

“Oh, yes,” said Frank Vernon, 
“that could be all but commanded, 
by talking it up at the clubs.” 

Arthur’s was not a reflective 
mind, else it might have struck 
him that he had come in contract 
with the two extremes of literature. 
Clotilda Raymond, who had never 
yet brought herself to the point of 
publication—to whom literature 
was an art kept sacred, to be per- 
fected in silence and with intensity 
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of purpose—was one of those who 
form that higher stratum which 
always preserves the dignity of the 
art. Frank Vernon and Mrs. Lewe- 
son imagined themselves to belong 
to the inner temple ; in reality, they 
dwelt in the very outskirts ; they 
and their brethren are perpetually 
dragging literature into the mud, 
making of it a mere business, 
as vulgar as any selling of cheese. 
They are worse, in some respects, 
than the cheesemonger, for he 
knows himself to be what he is ; but 
these people labour under the im- 
pression that they are the great 
creatures of the earth. They have 
a contempt for the minds of actual 
size and weight because they are 
not made aiter the pattern of a 
lucifer match, like their own. Solid 
workers and real thinkers they 
habitually regarded as so many 
dry sticks, who don’t understand 
lite. It is perfectly true that 
these superficial wits, these clever 
fellows, understand life very 
thoroughly, so far as they under- 
stand itat all. Well they may, for 
their attention has never been dis- 
tracted by anything of wider or 
deeper importance than the shallow 
stream in which they live. The re- 
sult of this is, that what they do 
talk about they talk about very 
well; they know what they mean, 
and they know, by experience, 
how to say it. A very fair illus- 
tration of this was shown to- 
night. Before the evening was 
over, Frank Vernon and Mrs. 
Leweson had so pleased and 
teased Arthur’s mind with the 
brilliant prospects of their new 
project, that he had promised to 
put afew hundreds into it; more 
than that he gave them to under- 
stand he could not do. But it 
seemed to him that the money 
which he had made lately in some 
lucky speculations might as well 
be risked again in this speculation, 
which had to him the merit 
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of novelty and a certain spicy 
taste. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Leweson, 
inquiringly, when Frank Vernon 
was putting her into her cab. 

“ Capital,” said Frank, “ but, 
still, this money of his is a very 
small contribution. What I want 
is his name. His father is aregular 
mine of money, and if I get the 
boy well into the thing, the old 
one will have to stand by him, 
because they are so tremendously 
respectable.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Mrs. Leweson ; 
“well, I wish you luck; you 
deserve it. Good night.” 

Frank turned into the dining- 
room when he had shut the front 
door upon Mrs. Leweson’s depart- 
ing cab, to imbibe a refreshing 
drink and consider his plans. 
Arthur and Mrs. Vernon were 
sitting over the fire in the drawing- 
room, and with all his spasmodic 
jealousy he did not wish to disturb 
them immediately. 


CuapTer XIII. 


Merry, in the warm atmosphere 
of her beautiful home, had developed 
as early and with as great a rich- 
ness as did Juliet under an Italian 
sky. A great painter—one of the 


few modern masters—has this 
quaint motto written upon the 
painted ceiling of his studio: “ As 
the sun colours flowers, so art 
colours life.” This pretty phrase 
had sometimes come into Gerald 
Hamerton’s mind when he looked 
at his daughter’s glowing counte- 
nance and compared it with the 
unillumined faces of most girls of 
her age. The comparison, though 
it gave him pleasure, gave him also, 
sometimes, a thrill of fear. 
Cradled in the undisturbed love- 
atmosphere of her father and 
mother, taught to appreciate all 
exquisiteness by perpetually im- 
bibing the full beauty of art, 
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pillowed upon rose-petals gathered 
from the garden of life, was this 
golden-hearted girl a fit inmate of 
a world which has after all more 
show of ugliness than beauty in it, 
more treachery than truth? In 
time she must discover that these 
roses once were protected by thorns, 
and that it was the painstaking 
care of loving hands which had 
preserved for her only the softness 
and the utter sweetness, while 
keeping away from her any know- 
ledge of pam. Art had coloured 
Merry’s life from the time when 
first she had opened her bright 
baby eyes to look out upon the 
world; every impression even of 
her earliest childhood had been 
artistic in the truest sense. And 
certainly this lovely atmosphere 
in which she had moved had made 
her young life most beautiful; 
she had grown like a flowér, un- 
folding her pure bright soul fear- 
lessly amid the tenderness which 
surrounded her. But then, thought 
her father sometimes, the flowers 
which are thus forced are but 
exotics in the ordinary society of 
the world, and must suffer in its 
midst as some rich-coloured winter 
exotic would suffer if put into the 
cold outer air of our chill climate. 
But, like that delicate flower, the 
human blossom which has been 
cherished into passionate beauty 
by being sheltered from all cold 
winds, finds the compensation for 
its fragility in its own perfection. 
Merry was filled with the absolute 
grace and loveliness which arise 
from health of soul and body; like 
the forced greenhouse flower she 
repaid for her sheltered growth by 
swift development in strength and 
sweetness and beauty. 

There is something startling in 
being the one to enter first a con- 
servatory full of flowers which has 
been shut and deserted for some 
hours; you find there, in the warm, 
moist, perfectly silent and undis- 
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turbed air, a rich cloud of sweet- 
ness, given out of the sheer 
abundance of these many-perfumed 
blossoms. All the hours during 
which they have been left alone 
here, with none of the excitements 
of their natural out-of-door growth, 
no butterflies or whispering winds 
bringing them messages of love, 
possibly no sun rays even dimly 
shining through their glass cover- 
ing—all this time they have been 
diligently growing beautiful and 
throwing out scent from their 
blossoms. Just so, in the rich 
seclusion of her home, Merry grew 
in love, and when anyone entered 
but a little way into her inner 
life they were welcomed with a 
cloud of sweetness as from the 
opening heart of a sheltered rose. 
The beautiful objects of art which 
the Hamertons were continually 
gathering around them were each 
and all to this child sources of 
keen delight. So highly developed 
were her perceptions, so cultivated 
was her unconscious appetite for 
the beautiful, that she actually fed 
upon and gathered real strength 
from every fresh contact with 
positive beauty. Loveliness was 
never wasted on her any more than 
sunshine is wasted upon a flower; 
she drank it in naturally and 
appreciated it through her delicate 
intuitions. 

To observe this wonderful growth 
of asweet soul was to Richard 
Hamerton a delight which he could 
not surrender. He returned again 
and again to her side, growing 
each time to crave more intensely 
for the fragrance which he some- 
times fancied hovered about her, 
even physically. It had no likeness 
to the manufactured scents which 
women of less delicate organisa- 
tions can endure, and even find 
pleasure in; it was something so 
ethereal that Richard could never 
decide whether it was not a mere 
association of ideas caused by the 
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violet-like colour of those sweet 
eyes of hers. 

Merry’s simplicity was so pure 
and natural that Richard found no 
difficulty in gradually winning 
his way back to her side as 
“Cousin Dick” again. At first 
there was a strangeness and, on 
Merry’s part, something like a 
terror, between them ; but gradually 
this woreaway. Merry got used to 
seeing him going about the house 
in his quiet fashion, disturbing no 
one, and as the memory of their 
startling interview died away with 
her, he began to approach her again 
with his old soft cousinly manner. 
Merry sometimes wondered if that 
terrible revelation of himself, 
which Richard had made to her, 
had not been merely a nightmare, 
a dream, a horrible phantasy arising 
out of the distressed heart she had 
carried in her bosom. No, it was 
true ; hermemory was too vivid and 
childlike to deceive her; she had 
never met yet with those horrors of 
the mature and sorrow-tried mind, 
delusions. She knew it was this 
same Richard who had seemed so 
rough—so strauge—so unlike him- 
self; but she was so glad to have 
him again as he had been before. 
She knew nothing of the coquetry 
which with some women for ever 
prevents a man who has once 
been a lover from being a com- 
panion ora friend. She loved her 
cousin Dick, and was only too 
thankful to dig a deep grave in her 
soft little heart and bury there the 
unfortunate memory of the inter- 
view which had been the only 
break in their happy intercourse. 
It was the deepest satisfaction to her 
that he appeared to have absolutely 
forgotten the wild words he uttered 
that terrible day—how he said 
he “could not live” if she 
married Arthur Wansy. Now 
her engagement was known to him 
as settled, he perpetually met 
Arthur at the house, and yet all, 
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so far as she could see, was the 
same as before. Probably, if she 
had not been so deeply in love 
herself, she would have been more 
sensitive to Richard’s state, and 
would have guessed, if dimly, at 
the wild beating of the heart veiled 
beneath that gentle and quiet ex- 
terior. There were times, in her 
presence, when Richard caught his 
breath as if suffocated by the effort 
to subdue this inner passion; and 
he would wonder then—was it pos- 
sible to go on thus, or would the 
natural man assert itself in him? 
Occasionally he would pause and 
marvel at the surging up within 
him of those simple passions which 
form the basis of human nature. 
Would that part ever rise in arms 
against his gentler self, and make 
him in some mad moment murder 
Arthur Wansy, or commit any 
equally absurd act? It would 
have seemed incredible to those 
who knew Richard Hamerton most 
intimately could they have guessed 
at the sensations which would 
sometimes cause him to wipe sud- 
denly starting beads of moisture 
from lis brow. The struggle 
within him only now and then 
became so violent. He had really 
so far schooled himself that he 
could mingle quietly enough in the 
Hamertons’ family life; and he 
regarded the privilege of gazing 
into Merry’s expressive face, and 
of hearing her soft voice, cheaply 
bought by the bitter battle some- 
times fought within him. 

Mr. Hamerton was rather puzzled 
by Richard’s perfect quietude, and 
the undisturbed continuance of 
the old comradeship between the 
cousins. But al! seemed well, so he 
let it alone ; only wondering a little. 
He judged wrongly, as the most 
intelligent persons are apt to judge 
their most intimate friends, 
when they judge only by ap- 
pearances. He imagined Richard’s 
quietude was the result of luke- 
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warm feelings and cool-blooded- 
ness; consequently he grew a 
shade less attached to him. He 
had not the clue to the situation ; 
he did not know that it was the 
warm blood which kept Richard 
quiet; that he could not face the 
idea of giving up the thrills of de- 
light which the mere sound of 
Merry’s voice could give him; and 
he knew that he might only have 
her society, while he held himself 
still, and used all his power of 
schooling himself. 

He never faced, even in fancy, 
the fact that all this must come 
to an end, that Merry would be 
Arthur’s wife some day not very 
far distant. He lived from moment 
to moment, intoxicating himself 
by incessantly inhaling the odour 
of her sweet life, and revelling 
in the glow of her sunny soul. 
Perpetually on the brink of yield- 
ing to passion, and giving way 
to the tide of natural feeling, 


he lived with his hand upon the 
rein, holding himself in with the 


distinct consciousness that he 
hourly ran desperate risks for the 
sake of intense enjoyment. He hid 
his eyes that he might live in the 
sun. 

When the little drawing-room 
was first finished, Merry had 
almost lived in it, amid the wonder- 
ful world of leaf and _ flower 
growth which made the walls 
glorious. She would curl herself 
up amid the great green silk 
cushions for hours together, study- 
ing the beauty which surrounded 
her. But Richard observed that, 
after some time, he more frequently 
found her in her old corner in the 
Egyptian room, whence she could 
see the sad, majestic face of the 
king-priest, the great Pharoah. 
The beauty of that stern Egyptian 
type had so grown into her young 
soul that it delighted her more 
than the exquisiteness of flower- 
growth, or the most dainty perfect- 
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ness of simple forms of beauty. The 
great meaning which the artist had 
put by his passionate desire into 
this kingly countenance had pene- 
trated deeply into Merry’s mind 
and made her dissatisfied with 
less expressive art. This face up- 
held and encouraged her. It filled 
her with the sense of the grandeur 
and reality of life; it seemed by 
its mere existence to contradict 
and do away with all Clotilda’s 
doubts and questionings—all her 
shadowy sense of sorrow and dim 
desire for nothingness. Merry 
knew, when she met the gaze of 
those deep stern eyes, that she was 
right in her intuitive conviction 
that what she had to do was to 
live, to develop, to lay hold upon 
the glorious realities of existence— 
its love, its truth, its virtue—and 
make them more by her conscious- 
ness of them and her own growth 
in them. And she knew, too, 
though doubtless she would have 
found it hard to express it, that 
this could only be done through 
@ vigorous individuality. 

She held her creed, so far as she 
understood it, in silence, but in 
strength within her heart. And 
she lived so quietly in this inner 
temple of her thoughts that those 
about her scarcely guessed how 
vivid her life was, except Richard. 
He felt it through his love for her; 
he knew that he might as well try 
to turn the sun in the heavens as 
change Merry’s constant heart. 

The singular part of Merry’s life 
just now was that she had begun 
to live alone. Her devotion to her 
lover was something in ‘tself which 
placed her a little outside the sym- 
pathies which had until now been 
her support. This fact was con- 
cealed by the others as far as 
possible, but it is not easy to hide 
from a woman such a thing as this. 
She is more jealous of the estima- 
tion in which her lover is held 
by those about her than it is pos 
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sible for anyone else to understand. 
She never openly acknowledged 
to herself that her father and 
mother did not particularly care 
for Arthur Wansy; but she knew 
it well enough, notwithstanding 
her mother’s tenderness and her 
father’s geniality. Mrs. Hamer- 
ton was troubled, to a degree she 
did not dare to confess to anyone, 
by this early and unwelcome en- 
gagement of Merry’s, but she re- 
pressed all sign of it. She felt 
towards Merry as one does when 
the moment comes for some frail 
growing thing to open itself, afraid 
to touch it, afraid to breathe upon 
it lest it should shrink back. She 
understood this much of the 
mystery of growth—that it is 
sometimes well to stand aside and 
give air. 

The days passed by in a kind of 
solemn stateliness with Merry just 
now. She was no less her merry, 


laughing self to all appearance ; 


but within she had a certain awe at 
the depth of her own passion, and 
at the marvellous upliftings which 
she felt in her own heart. She 
was glad to shrink away from 
everyone—even from Arthur some- 
times—and to pause, drawing her 
breath slowly, with an effort to 
realise herself. It was delicious 
to know she was alive !—to feel 
her heart beat, her pulses throb— 
with all this rush of new emotions 
making her tremble, body and soul 
alike ! 

“Why, little Merry, how warm 
your hands are!” said Arthur, 
coming in one afternoon and find- 
ing her curled up among the 
cushions in her favourite corner. 
At first he had thought her asleep, 
and had hesitated whether to wake 
her; but he recognised the next 
instant that the dreams hid behind 
those long-drooping eyelids were 
waking ones. He could see it by 
the flashes of expression which 
crossed her face—the evanescent 
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smile which gleamed for an instant 
on her lips. He took one of her 
hands in his, and was positively 
surprised to feel how warm it was, 
how full of life-blood, and vigour. 
And looking at her face as she 
opened her dreaming eyes upon 
him, he saw her cheeks were 
vividly aglow with this interior 
warmth, which seemed altogether 
independent of outward cold or 
silence. 

“How is it you are so warm, 
little Merry?” he asked her. “ One 
would suppose you had a fire within 

ou.” 

She raised her eyes, dewy, impas- 
sioned—gleaming as wet violets 
gleam in the shadowy woodland 
when the wandering sunrays fall 
upon them. 

“T have—,”’ she said, “I am 
warm from my heart.” 

“How serious you are, Merry,” 
was his answer: and he let fall the 
little warm hand. “ Be amusing, 
as you used to be. You have been 
so serious to me lately, and I’m 
bored to-day; it’s awfully slow at 
home, and so confoundedly cold 
and raw outside. What an infer- 
nal climate this is to live in!” he 
said, as he sat down beside her. 

“Tt is not cold and raw here, is 
it, Arthur?” she asked, in some 
anxiety, for he looked wretched 
enough to be freezing at that very 
moment. 

“No, it is warm here, certainly ; 
and those stained glass windows 
are an admirable arrangement to 
hide the ugliness of the winter out- 
side. I wonder is it never to be 
spring. Are you going to give 
up laughing, Merry?” he said 
abruptly, turning to look at her. 

“Why, I believe I am too con- 
tented to laugh,” said she ; and she 
sank back with a sigh and a smile 
which expressed the height and 
the depth of her happiness. 

“Contented! ” exclaimed Arthur, 
“What a detestable word. It is 
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not a word for you, Merry. Only 
dull people are contented and re- 
signed, and all that sort of thing. 
Why are you so subdued? Let me 
hear you laugh again!” 

As he spoke, somewhat peevishly, 
for he missed her gaiety, he looked 
at her and met the full gaze of her 
eyes, burning like two lamps with 
the light of deep passion, and all 
dimmed with emotion. He only 
obscurely perceived this magical 
glow which at the moment made 
Merry’s very physical frame seem 
an embodiment of the love-spirit; 
but what did occur to him, as he 
met those deep eyes turned to him 
in silence, was, that Merry might 
grow sober as she grew older. The 
thing had never struck him before ; 
but in this silence, which to Merry 
appeared alive with words of the 
soul, the thought came suddenly 
upon him—that Merry, married, 
might no longer be the light-hearted 
creature who had so charmed him. 
A certain poet is said to have 
bitterly quarrelled with his wife 
because she was unable to remain 
always as young as when he married 
her. A feeling of this sort rose in 
Arthur’s mind now—Merry grown 
grave might be a very different 
person from the Merry he was fond 
of. It passed quickly and in hardly 
formed shape through his mind, 
and left him just with a sense of 
being bored. He forgot Merry’s 
presence now that she did not ar- 

rest his attention by her gay light- 
sheartedness; and sitting there 
quietly he began to think again 
about that paper the Vernon set 
were talking of. It would be 
amusing to be connected with it: 
the novelty tickled his fancy. And 
then he liked mixing with these 
queer journalists, who were so full 
of wit and so devoid of respecta- 
bility. Respectability had been a 
kind of bane all through Arthur’s 
early years. He liked the Hamer- 
tons partly because they were free 
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from it ; they rose above it. These 
Vernons and their friends were 
free from it also, though not for 
the same reason; but the freedom 
had an equal charm for Arthur. 
He resolved to go down and 
see what Vernon was doing 
about the paper; and was just 
about to move when Merry’s 
little warm hand stole itself into 
his. All these moments, while 
Arthur’s thoughts had left her 
quite behind, she had been wonder- 
ing when she would find power to 
speak—whether she could so still 
her heart as to be gay and amuse 
him. The effort was almost too 
great; for the poor child was 
longing for someone to understand 
her feelings without her telling 
them—someone to uphold her amid 
the whirl of her emotions by an 
unspoken sympathy with them. 
Who should this be but her lover— 
who but the inspirer of these feel- 
ings could understand them ? She 
craved for the touch which had 
actual sympathy in it; but she 
told herself—Arthur was tired—he 
wanted to be amused. She made 
the effort to speak brightly ; but 
the words would not come, and so 
she just put her hand into his. 
He took it, and raised it to his lips 
very prettily. 

* Good bye, little girl,” he said; 
and then, seeing the wonder in her 
eyes, he added, with ready un- 
truthfulness, “‘ I only looked in for 
a moment; I have an appointment 
in town. I shall try to come in 
this evening if I can, to see if you 
are looking brighter. Good bye,” 
he said again, with a melodious 
tenderness called into his voice, 
and yet with a certain manner as 
of absence of mind, which chilled 
her all over. She drew back into 
her nook, with just a whispered 
“ good bye,” and Arthur, now 
intent on fresh enterprise in search 
6f amusement, left her. 

* What was it Clotilda quoted?” 

- 
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she said, half-aloud, when his foot- 
steps had quite died away : ‘ Man’s 
. love is of his life a thing apart ; 


’tis woman’s whole existence.’ If* 


this is so—O God, teach me how to 
bear it!” 

She fancied herself at the instant 
heroic, brave, able to face the in- 
evitable facts of life. Yet, it was 
but a few moments afterwards that 
Richard Hamerton came into the 
room with his gentle step, which 
failed to startle her, and found her 
leaning back upon the cushions, 
the tears running rapidly down 
her face, as though the flood-gates 
of her soul had been flung open. 
Her bosom heaved and panted as 
if some wrestling thing were 
within it. 

“Merry! Merry! What is it? 
What is the matter?” cried 
Richard, in his amazement. Never 
before, since her baby sorrows, had 
he seen tears in Merry’s eyes. This 
abandonment to grief appalled— 


stunned him, made him forget 
himself. His love for her thrilled 
in his voice, as he rushed to her 
side, and bent over her. 

* Don’t sob so, Merry! You will 


tear my heart! Oh, tell me what 
is the matter—tell me! Cannot I 
do anything ?” 
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Merry started up, and cried out, 
“No!” with a violence which sur- 
prised herself. “Don’t speak to 
me’’—she went on, hurriedly— 
“Don’t ask me! There is nothing 
the matter—nothing whatever !” 

“Qh, Merry!” said Richard, 
with heart-stung reproach in his 
voice. “How can you put me off 
like this? -You know you are in 
trouble.. Surely I, who love you 
so, might help you!” 

“ Richard!” cried Merry, turn- 
ing on him, with dilating eyes, and 
a sudden indignation in her face 
which drove back the tears. She 
looked a woman now ; she appeared 
to grow larger and more dignified 
in her anger and amazement. 
Without another word, after that 
one word and look which expressed 
so much, she turned away, and 
went quietly out of the room. 
Richard followed her to the door, 
though he did not venture to 
arrest her; and he watched her go 
away through the house, without 
one backward glance. There was 
a certain majesty and steadiness 
in her air which he had never seen 
before. 

“ What have I done now?” he 
said to himself. “What have I 
done now ?” 


(To be continued.) 
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JOHN HULLAH. 


Tue composer of the “Three Fishers” holds a very special position 
among all lovers of ballad music. He has poured into our drawing- 
rooms a flood of pure and charming melody, and, through the large 
number of his songs which have become popular favourites, has endeared 
himself to all classes of society. But his life has another value, which 
is one of very greatand wide importance to the nation. Mr. Hullah has 
been one of the civilisers of the present age—one of those beneficent 
beings who seem born for the purpose of bringing a ray of light into the 
dark mass of the unthinking people. The old saying that it is an ill 
wind which blows nobody any good is very markedly illustrated in this 
case ; as it was a monetary calamity which befell his mother that first 
induced Mr. Hullah to take to music, as a secondary occupation. His 
principal study at that time was architecture, and he possesses a very 
remarkable talent in this direction ; but when once he began teaching 
music he practically began the great work of his life. He became pos- 
sessed by a profound belief that there is nothing so civilising as the art 
of music, and as this conviction grew and strengthened, he gradually 
became one with the idea, and devoted himself to its development. So 
far as genius can be said to be hereditary, Mr. Huliah’s gift originated 
with his mother, who had a very wonderful voice, and who took lessons 
from John Danby. Mr. Hullah was born at Worcester, June 27, 1812; 
when quite young he came to London, and in 1839 his career in the cause 
of education commenced. But he had already begun to work as a com- 
poser ; between 1836 and 1839 he composed three operas. The libretto 
of the first of these operas, “The Village Coquette,” was written by 
Charles Dickens. This was produced at the St. James’s Theatre in 
1836, and was very successful. It was followed by “The Barbers of 
Barossa” and “ The Outpost,” both produced at Covent Garden Theatre. 

About this time, when Mr. Hullah had begun considering how the 
people were to be taught, he became acquainted with Dr. Kay, after- 
wards Sir James Kay Shuttleworth. Dr. Kay was then secretary to the 
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Committee of Council on Education. When Mr. Hullah became asso- 
ciated with this gentleman, who was working up the education of the 
country, he was sent over to France to investigate various .matters in 
connection with musical training. In the course of these investigations 
he discovered a system working in a very limited way, and taught 
by its originator, Wilhem. This “ Wilhem system” was, to a great 
extent, the actual basis of what is now known as the “ Hullah system.” 
Mr. Hullah carried home the idea of this new method; and he did his 
first bit of teaching, gave his first class lesson, on Feb. 18, 1840, in the 
Training College, founded at Battersea by Dr. Kay and Mr. Edward 
Carlton Tufnell. This Battersea College, which was started at the cost 
of these two gentlemen, was the first that ever existed in England, and 
it interested people very much. At that time a brother of Lord 
Auckland, the Hon. and Rev. Robert Eden, was vicar of Battersea. 
Both he and his wife, who was a Miss Arkwright, were very talented 
and very much interested in the subject of education. Their house was 
next to Dr. Kay’s, and they took an active and incessant interest in 
the reform which he was introducing. They invited numbers of dis- 
tinguished people to come down to hear the lessons, and their hospitable 
house brought together a great many important persons and interested 
them in the subject. The object of the college was to educate teachers 
in the parochial schools; and Mr. Hullah’s great effort to enable 
musical teachers to understand their work naturally found its home 
here. The peculiar advantages of his system are thus shown in the 
preface to the first edition of ‘“ Wilhem’s Method of Teaching, adapted 
to English use by John Hullah.” Mr. Hullah describes his system as 
“founded upon and embracing all the practical points of the method 
of Wilhem,” and then goes on to say: “This method is at once simple 
and scientific—it contains no new and startling theories—makes no 
attempt at the very questionable advantage of new musical characters ; 
and rests its only claim to novelty upon a careful analysis of the 
theory and practice of vocal music, from which the arrangement of 
the lessons results, and which ascend from lessons of the simplest 
character, on matters adapted to the comprehension of a child, through 
a series of steps, until those subjects which it might otherwise be 
difficult to understand are introduced in a natural and logical order, 
so as to appear as simple and easy as the earliest steps of the method. 
These are the characteristics of all processes in elementary education 
which deserve the name of method. This is the characteristic to which 
the method of Wilhem lays claim, as well as to a few very simple 
and ingenious mechanical contrivances.” 

The great revelation to the learners of this new system was that a 
painful operation became a pleasure ; and the secret of this change lay 
in the fact that the pupils found they began to understand their 
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lessons. They were not allowed to sing until they understood what 
they were doing, and thus every step was agreeable because intel- 
ligible. This was enough of itself to create enthusiasm; for there are 
few minds in which art will not kindle passion when once it is 
understood even in its mere elements. Art in its various forms of 
manifestation is that which makes civilised life rose-coloured instead of 
gray; and the masses have a keen sense of this—all they want 
is culture. This Mr. Hullah, for the first time in the history of 
our serious nation, offered to the people. The success which met 
his efforts, and the enthusiasm which they awoke, is enough to show that 
our race unites with its stern solidity considerable artistic sensibility. 
The animosity which Mr. Hullah’s innovations provoked was bitter 
enough; but it principally emanated from a few professors, who 
were jealous of his success, and who, in fact, feared that these public 
classes which he was commencing would swallow up their private con- 
nections. There had been some attempts at class-teaching before, 
which had failed, and consequently there were some who did not 
believe that class-teaching was possible. They knew nothing about 
it, and therefore supposed, as is the general habit, that what they them- 
selves were ignorant of was impossible. But when Mr. Hullah made 
it clear that the thing was both possible and pleasurable he carried 
the public with him, and professional animosity died away by degrees, 
for its opposition was practically drowned by the general voice. So 
great has been the stride in public education since then, that it is 
very difficult to appreciate the state of musical education at that time. 
It. can be best guessed at by observing the ignorance of many professors 
now upon certain points which children understand. The theory of 
musical notation is sometimes most imperfectly understood. A musical 
professor once said to Mr. Hullah, “I don’t understand what this 
character means,” speaking of the treble clef. Now, if a child under- 
stands music at all, he understands such things as that. This is 
the result of the great feature of Mr. Hullah’s method, which is that 
matters are explained synthetically from the first elements upwards 
instead of taught dogmatically. 

In the endeavour to realise the work done for us by this civiliser and 
educator, we must bear in mind the astounding fact, that until this 
effort was made, no popular musical education existed in England of 
any sort whatever. Mr. Hullah was the only teacher for some time, 
and eventually he created his staff, evoking the enthusiasm in others 
which genius and a great belief can alone call forth. He began through 
these assistants to send out the wave of feeling and intelligence which 
has so widened now, that it is quite difficult to realise how blank the 
darkness must have been. 

The next marked step was the starting of the “ Singing Schools for 
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Schoolmasters,” at Exeter Hall, on Feb. Ist, 1841. This school was for 
the instruction of schoolmasters of day and Sunday schools, in vocal 
music ; the system was that based upon Wilhem, and made his own by 
Mr. Hullah’s elaboration ; it met with a marked success. There was an 
innate vigour in it which enabled it to outlive and ignore opposition. 
The general public flocked to these classes at Exeter Hall, and so great 
was their popularity that teachers of music came from the country to 
learn the system, and obtain certificates of being qualified to teach it. 
Mr. Hullah now made the first effort toward his great achievement of 
giving classical music to the public. He formed his classes into upper 
and lower schools, and began to give concerts at Exeter Hall, using his 
upper school as the chorus, while professional singers and instrumentalists 
completed the orchestra. In the first four months of 1847 he gave four 
noticeable concerts, which illustrated in chronological order the rise and 
progress of English vocal music. At first these concerts, or “ Choral 
Meetings,” as they were called, were composed of pure vocal music, 
without any instruments whatever. Their effect must have been some- 
thing startling at that time, as, different classes in London and its 
suburbs being gathered together to form the chorus, it would consist of 
about two thousand voices. The body of Exeter Hall was filled by the 
vocalists, and the audience sat in the orchestra. This arrangement 
naturally limited the size of the audience, but what it wanted in quantity 
was made up by quality. These choral meetings, which being so large 
really were regarded as state occasions, were frequented by the great 
people of the time. Lord Wharncliffe, then the President of the Privy 
Council, which countenanved the movement, took a personal interest in 
it, and brought with him to these meetings the Prince Consort, 
members of the Sutherland family, and, indeed, at different times all 
the great people who were interested in educational progress. The 
separate classes which met in Exeter Hall were often of large size, 
sometimes consisting of two or three hundred voices. The largest 
which ever assembled numbered five hundred, and was composed of 
workmen. This enormous class kept together for the whole course 
of sixty lessons. These classes were formed from every grade 
of society, from the artisan to members of rich families, from the 
parochial schoolmaster to the distinguished professor. For instance, the 
classes 18 and 19, which were under Mr. May, and which presented 
their teacher with a handsome watch in 1843, contained an eminent 
teacher of the pianoforte, and several other professors, including Mr. 
Monk, the editor of “ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” This gentleman 
attended all the lessons, even those which taught the most elementary 
principles. Of course there were some difficulties arising from this 
mixture; and at one time the teachers had considerable trouble from 
the absurd prejudice which is felt against the soldier’s red coat. It 
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seems strange enough that such ridiculous feelings should interfere in 
the real study of a noble art. But, in spite of all the difficulties which 
anyone familiar with human nature knows must inevitably be placed in 
the way of a great movement, Mr. Hullah’s influence widened and grew 
stronger, The Exeter Hall classes were, as said before, under the 
countenance of the Privy Council; but eventually Mr. Hullah took 
some rooms in St. Martin’s-lane, and carried them on entirely on his 
own responsibility. 

The classes having now become so large and so popular, Mr. Hullah’s 
supporters resolved to build and present to him a concert hall; this 
project resulted in the erection of St. Martin’s Hall, which was opened 
on Feb. 11, 1850. Of this building, Mr. Hullah was practically the 
architect. He has a singular faculty for constructing things suitably 
for their use, and St. Martin’s Hall was not only most lovely in its 
proportions, but its acoustical properties were absolutely perfect. It 
would be difficult to find any existing building of which this could be 
said. During the ten years between the building of this beautiful hall 
and its destruction by fire, vast strides were taken in the education of 
the public. <A great deal of music was produced there, which had never 
been before attempted in England, as there had been no orchestral chorus 
with which to produce them. Numbers of concerts were given in St. 
Martin’s Hall, and Mr. Hullah then effected one great step towards 
imparting music to the people. His were the first classical concerts to 
which there was a cheap admission. Now the shilling seats at the 
concert halls make good music a possible luxury to the masses; then, 
although the Sacred Harmonic Society existed, and Jullien’s concerts 
contained some classical instrumental music, the cheapest admission was 
three shillings. Anyone who happens to observe the crowded cheap 
seats at our concert halls, may make some attempt to guess at the 
value of this noble pleasure to the people. ‘“ The important and 
useful influence of vocal music on the manners and habits of indi- 
viduals, and on the character of communities, few will be prepared to 
dispute.” The capacity of the English people for musical apprecia- 
tion was thus spoken of in the first edition of “ Wilhem’s Method:” 
“Though vocal music has hitherto been comparatively neglected in 
the elementary schools of England, there is sufficient evidence that 
the natural genius of the people would reward a careful cultiva- 
tion. In the northern counties of England choral singing has long 
formed the chief rational amusement of the manufacturing popu- 
lation. The weavers of Lancashire and Yorkshire have been famed 
for their acquaintance with the great works of Handel and Haydn, 
with the part music of the old English school, and those admirable 
old English songs, the music of which it is desirable to restore to 
common use. The manufacturing population of Norfolk, in like 
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manner, has shown taste in the cultivation of vocal music, and has 
rendered service in the production of the oratorios sung at the festival 
for which Norwich has been celebrated.” Notwithstanding these 
evidences of the love of the people for music it remained for Mr. Hullah 
to offer the lower orders the opportunity of indulging their taste. This 
fact is not forgotten by the people ; it is still fresh in their memory, and 
there are often to be met shopmen or artisans who well remember that 
they “never heard a symphony” till they heard one at St. Martin’s 
Hall, or that “ the first time they ever heard any music” was at one of 
these concerts. Thus Mr. Hullah’s personal influence has been much 
wider than if limited to his classes; and it is said that from 1840 to 1860 
about 25,000 persons passed through these. Another boon to the masses 
Mr. Hullah brought about by his own energy, and that is the publication 
of cheap part music. It was impossible at that time to buy a glee or 
a madrigal under two or three shillings. The large classes which Mr. 
Hullah created gave rise to the great demand for part music which has 
resulted in Novello and other publishers issuing it at a cheap rate. But, 
more than this, Mr. Hullah himself undertook the laborious task of 
arranging a great quantity of music so that it could be published in an 
available form. This absolutely had to be done in order to keep his 
classes supplied, so great was the dearth of music arranged for the 
purpose. There are a great number of collections of different kinds 
which we owe to Mr. Hullah ; part music, sacred music, collections of old 
English melodies, and songs for schools, besides many original works 
upon the elements of the science. 

Mr. Hullah has endeavoured to show people how great a field of 
enjoyment is before them if they take the trouble to understand the 
science of music, instead of regarding the sole results of the art to be 
merely a succession of pleasant sounds to be poured into idle ears. In 
the following extract he points out how much is lost by the ignorant and, 
generally, careless amateur. ‘The idea of a necessary connection 
between music and musical ezecution prevails so extensively, and has 
operated so actively and for so long a time, on musical studies, that few 
people are able to think of the one without the other. A musical work 
and a musical performance are, in their minds relative terms. Assuredly, 
the performance cannot exist without the work, but the converse of the 
proposition is not necessarily true. The ear is only one of the senses 
through which the mind can receive pleasure from music, and though its 
exercise is indispensable to those who have not studied the science, such 
is by no means the case in respect of those who have. On the 
contrary, for the musician, the eye does more than the ear; and the 
most intimate acquaintance with works of which they have 
never heard a note, is, among musicians, as common as possible. 
Perhaps, however, the greatest amount of musical study is carried on 
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by a joint use of the two senses, the eye and the ear; for a perfectly 
fair estimate of a work may be formed by a musician with the music 
before him, from a performance which to an uninitiated hearer would be 
absolutely unmeaning and unintelligible. Indeed, as respects the enjoy- 
ment of fine music at all by those who have taken no pains to understand 
it, I must confess myself a little incredulous. It is not to be denied that 
persons in such condition exhibit considerable pleasure in musical 
performance, and show some taste and judgment in regard to mere 
execution, especially singing. But as to the music itself—the ever- 
lasting thought to which the artist gives a momentary expression—their 
pleasure is the pleasure rather of the glutton than of the epicure. Such 
people swallow everything. All is fish that comes to their net. There is 
no measure, no discrimination, in their applause. They have the same 
superlatives for the pipe of Pan as for the lyre of Apollo.” 

This is lamentably trne to-day, as any one may easily discover who mixes 
in general society. Everything is “ beautiful.” But this arises from an 
ignorance which in itself is caused by the fatal idea that music is but a 
prettiness. Mr. Hullah does not exaggerate when he says, “that if a 
copy of the simplest melody that ever was written were to be put before 
any number of ladies in an ordinary musical society, three-fourths of 
them would have no more idea of its effect, without first playing it on a 
musical instrument, than they would of the inscription on one of the 
Xanthian marbles.” But then most of these ladies would regard reading 
music as a painful and difficult task, perhaps necessary to be accom- 
plished by professional persons. Mr. Hullah endeavours to show them 
that it is a pleasure such as is the study of any form of beauty. “The 
art of reading music, which I cannot but think is a more becoming 
subject for private study than the art of singing, is unquestionably one 
in which success is much more easy to attain. And with this advantage : 
that whereas nothing short of very, very high excellence in the latter is 
of the slightest value to those who perform or to those who listen, in the 
former, the least skill is a source of great pleasure to its possessor, and 
will often serve to complete an aggregate effect of great beauty.” It is 
very strange that among amateurs the art of reading music is so little 
attempted. All who have come in contact with really accomplished 
musicians are aware how great a pleasure they obtain, as Mr. Hullah 
observes, from reading music which they have sometimes never had any 
opportunity of hearing performed, and it can only be because it is regarded 
as a special and difficult undertaking, that persons of less musical 
capacity are not fired with the ambition of sharing this pleasure. When 
music has really penetrated into the lives of the people, persons of 
musical taste will obtain delight and cultivation from works which they 
have not heard performed, just as now we all know those plays of Shak- 
speare which are not represented upon the stage as well as those which 
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are. But this requires that music shall be taught intelligently everywhere ; 
and that all children shall be familiarised with its rudiments. 
Very few ordinary persons, who have no special bent towards it, can 
learn alone to appreciate any art so that its study is a source of delight. 
But Mr. Hullah is in a position to rebuke ignorance, because he has 
offered to all, such aids towards the study of music, that they shall, if 
they choose to learn, take every step intelligently and appreciatively. 
One single instance which Mr. Hullah explains in his introductory 
lecture on vocal music delivered at Queen’s College, will sufficiently illus- 
trate this mode of teaching, which makes learning a delight, instead of a 
blind task. “ As to the places of notes on the stave. Here we have one 
of the thousand examples of the most scientific explanation being the 
most simple. Everybody who has ever attempted to teach the elements 
of pianoforte playing to a child (or, indeed, to an adult) knows what a 
stumbling-block is presented by the use of the two different staves. An 
intelligent pupil who is told that a note standing on the fifth line of Bass 
stave is called A, and that a note standing on the fifth line of the Treble 
stave is called F—that what is B on left hand is G on the right—will, if 
he be not too much confounded with this tremendous fact to think at all, 
have a fair right to consider that the caligraphy of music is a mass of 
confusion. But show him that the Bass stave is only the lowest five lines, 
and the Treble stave the highest five lines of one great stave of eleven lines, 
in which the notes of the scale occupy every position in uninterrupted 
order, not only will the stumbling-block appear in its true aspect as a 
contrivance of amazing convenience and beauty, but even the Alto and 
Tenor staves preceded by the C clef—the despair of dilettanti—the 
horror of musical publishers—will be regarded with complacency and 
hope. . . . The facts to which I have alluded relate to symbols with 
which every performer, vocal or instrumental, must be familiar. But 
they have a greater significance, a deeper meaning, for the former than 
for the latter. The instrumental performer sees in the position of a note 
on the stave, a sign that he is to place his finger on a certain key or part 
of a string, or that he is to give to his lip a certain form and pressure. 
If he do this with mechanical correctness, the sound will answer to its 
symbol. Not so the singer, he cannot by any mere mechanical act, put 
his larynx into such a position as to ensure the production of any given 
sound ; C sharp is not visible to the naked eye, nor is the dwelling-place 
of B flat at any appreciable distance between the top of the wind-pipe 
and the opening of the pharynx. The singer must know the sound due 
to the note he sees before he can possibly sing it with certainty and 
correctness.” 

Mr. Hullah, in “ Music in the House,” points out a somewhat curious 
distinction which it is possible to make between different kinds of music. 
Most persons understand music to be a charming combination of sweet 
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sounds, to which it is very agreeable to listen. Some musical works they 
find more difficult to appreciate than others, and if they are not bold 
enough to say they “prefer a simple English ballad to anything else,” 
they regard the grander music with some amount of awe, and perhaps 
silently’ endeavour to understand it. To them, music is all for the 
hearer. But almost all performers know that there is a charm in music 
itself, which is quite separate from any idea of exhibition; and there is 
a great deal of music which has been written for the pleasure of per- 
formers, without regard to the satisfaction of an audience. This Mr. 
Hullah calls performer’s music. Naturally performer’s music would 
be appreciated by persons who had brought music into “the house,” and 
only by them. Music being as yet far more a matter rather of public 
than private enjoyment, the great bulk of performer’s music which is in 
existence is but little cared for. An extract from Morley’s “ Plain and 
Easy Introduction to Practicall Musicke,” published in 1597, which is 
frequently quoted to show how common musical ability was among 
ladies and gentlemen of that period, is also a very good illustration of 
the idea of music as a pleasure to the performer. 

“‘ Supper being ended and musicke books (according to the custome) 
being brought to table, the mistress of the house presented me with 
a part, earnestly requesting me to sing ; but when, after many excuses, I 
protested unfainedly that I could not, everyone began to wonder, yea, 
some whispered to others, demanding how I was brought up; so that 
upon shame of mine i,ynorance I goe now to seek out mine old friend 
Master Gnorimus, to make myselfe his scholler.” The curious feature of 
this picture of a social gathering is the absence of any idea of an 
audience. The strange visitor is as much expected to sing as to eat 
supper or to join in the conversation. It would be shutting him out 
of the pleasure instead of giving him one, to let him sit and listen, an 
idea very different from that of the modern drawing-room, where music 
is always understood to be a pleasure to the hearer, even if the performer 
be lacking alike in skill and voice ! 

Mr. Hullah, while wishing to widen the field of enjoyment for the 
studious musician, has not, neglected the drawing-room singer. His 
ballads, pure, beautiful, and original, have filled a place which was 
lamentably empty. The greater number of modern ballads are so 
deficient in merit that, as an eminent musician said the other day, 
“Tt makes me ill to look at them.” Mr. Hullah’s ballads are so much 
above this commonplace level that they have taken a place of their own. 
There are a great number of these charming songs, and many of them, 
as “ The Storm,” “ The Sands of Dee,” “ The Three Fishers,” are familiar 
to everyone. Considering how deeply Mr. Hullah’s life has been 
absorbed in teaching music, it is wonderful that he has been able to 
compgse so much. Besides these just-mentioned songs, he has set 
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several poems of Charles Kingsley’s to music: “Oh, that we two were 
Maying,” “ The Knight’s Return,” four “ Songs from the Water-Babies,” 
and “The Last Buccaneer,” Shelley’s invocation “ Rarely, rarely comest 
thou,” and “I arise from dreams of thee,” Robert Browning’s “ Lost 
Leader,” Clough’s “ My wind is turned to bitter North,” Sir Walter 
Scott’s “County Guy,” Barry Cornwall’s canzonet “Dream, baby, 
dream,” A. Procter’s “O doubting Heart,” and “Starry Crowns of 
Heaven,” Barry Cornwall’s “ Song should breathe of scent and flowers,” 
Kingsley’s “ Starlings,” and “ When all the world is young, lad.” He 
has published also “ Seven duets for female voices,’ and “Six duets for 
two sopranos,” the words written by H. F. Chorley ; “ Echoes,” the words 
by A. Proctor; “ Angels of the Hearth,” part song, the words taken 
from Horace ; “The Free Companion,” “ Former Days,” “How shall we 
flee Sorrow,” “‘ England, the shelter in the storm,” “‘ Two Festival Hymns,” 
“Tf Thou wilt ease thine heart,” a dirge ; “She loves not Me,” “ Open 
thy Lattice”; and, last year, “ Three motets for female voices,” which 
were extremely beautiful. Among the many collections which he has 
edited may be named a pretty “Song Book,” which is one of Macmil- 
lan’s “ Golden Treasury Series,” “The Psalter,” “The Book of Praise 
Hymnal,” “ The Whole Book of Psalms, with Chants.” 

In 1844 Mr. Hullah was appointed Professor of Vocal Music in 
‘King’s College, London. This office he resigned in 1874. He was 
appointed Master of the Charter House in 1858, and for many years he 
conducted the annual concert of the children of the Metropolitan Schools 
at the Crystal Palace. In 1872 he was appointed by the Committee of 
‘Council on Education Inspector of Training Schools for the United King- 
dom, and he now devotes his time to this office, having given up all other 
work except that of the Professorship at Queen’s College, with which 
institution he has been connected since its foundation. 

In 1876 Mr. Hullah was unexpectedly presented by the University of 
Edinburgh with the honorary degree of LL.D., and, in 1877, he was 
made a member of the Society of St. Cecilia in Rome, and of the 
Musical Academy in Florence. 

Dr. Hullah has very recently been over to Germany to investigate 
musical education in that country ; and the reports which he has sent in 
will probably form a blue-book of more interesting character than most. 

As a writer, Dr. Hullah is clear and fluent, and often effective. His 
essay upon the “ Cultivation of the Speaking Voice” is interesting ; and 
“«The History of Modern Music,” and “ The Third or Transition Period 
of Musical History.” which are two courses of lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, afford reading ‘both agreeable and valuable. He is not 
like some professors, limited to expression and appreciation in one art 
alone, but is a man of refined taste in literature and painting, and can 
speak and write well upon them. His great influence must be in a 
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measure attributed to his charming qualities as a teacher. The pioneer, in 
a new movement, has great need of wiuning manners with which to pro- 
pitiate the unlearned ; and this is a power which Dr. Hullah has always 
been able to exercise over his pupils. The teacher of a new faith of any 
sort may have much to say, and yet, by failing to charm, may long delay 
success; but Dr. Hullah wielded that most powerful of weapons, a 
genial manner which brought into the class-room an atmosphere as 
of sunshine. 
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THE SOUL AND THE STARS. 


Most readers of the University 
Magazine will probably have read 
with interest and attention the 
very able discussion on Traducian- 
ism and Metempsychosis in the 
papers, respectively signed “ A. B.” 
and “J. P. B.,” contained in the 
numbers for January 1879 and 
February 1880. To the argument 
of the former, that the spirit has 
come into existence along with the 
body, and has been generated by 
the same physical act (Traducian- 
ism), the latter opposes the theory 
of Reincarnation or Metem- 
psychosis, according to which each 


human body is tenanted by a pre- 
existing soul, which has selected it 
for its tabernacle, and entered it 


from without. The controversy 
hinges principally on the question, 
which view is most in harmony 
with the doctrine of evolution, the 
phenomena of heredity, and the 
divergencies of individual charac- 
ter. The following observations 
will be directed to show, firstly, 
that there is truth in both theories 
—that, while Traducianism is 
wholly right, there is a sense in 
which Reincarnation is not alto- 
gether wrong; secondly, that the 
parties themselves have failed to 
arrive at this conclusion from over- 
looking a material circumstance, 
which solves all the numerous dif- 
ficulties that, after the fullest 
admission of the principle of here- 
dity, remain to be urged against 
Traducianism, and at the same 
time establishes the perpetual re- 
incarnation of spirit, though not of 
spirits as conceived by “J. P. B.” 


So far as the discussion has hitherto 
proceeded, it must be pronounced 
wholly in favour of “ A. B.” Tra- 
ducianism, as propounded by this 
writer, is entirely in harmony with 
one of the most familiar of pheno- 
mena, the mental resemblance of 
children to parents, which it satis- 
factorily explains, and by which 
it is supported in its turn. 
“J. P. B.’s” hypothesis, on the 
contrary, though plausible so long 
as no work is required of it, not 
only fails to explain this pheno- 
menon, but is irreconcilable with 
it. There is absolutely no 
more reason why a spirit should 
assume the character of those 
who have provided it with a 
temporary dwelling place than 
why a lodger at Brighton 
should take after his landlady. 
We must know before all things 
why a son should be like his father, 
and can accept no theory as ade- 
quate which merely suggests why 
he should not. Yet Traducianism 
also hasits difficulties. It proclaims 
the law, but makes no provision for 
exceptions and anomalies. While 
Metempsychosis fails to account 
for the general resemblance of off- 
spring to ancestry, Traducianism 
offers no adequate explanation of 
its frequent unlikeness. It is a 
vera causa as far as it goes, but 
requires a supplement; that “law 
with which we are not as yet 
acquainted,” postulated by Dr. 
Alleyne Nicholson, “ to account for 
variability.” Until this is ascer- 
tained, “J. P. B.” is justified in his 
remark that “the law of inheri- 
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tance is quite as much a problem 
as a law.” 

If this problem remains un- 
solved, the reason is that inquirers 
have hitherto taken terrestrial 
facts solely into consideration. It 
is but natural—our globe seems at 
first sight so thoroughly complete 
within herself, tota teres atque 
rotunda. She was nevertheless at 
one time a part of the sun, and the 
simplest phenomena she offers are 
inexplicable without looking be- 
yond her. Day and night, the 
seasons, the tides, would be unin- 
telligible were no account taken of 
her heavenly companions. It is 
contrary to all analogy that their 
influence should stop there; and 
science, after a long aberration, 
now betrays a growing tendency 
to recognise it alike where it was 
once admitted and where it has 
hitherto been unsuspected. In 
this spirit one eminent physicist 
bids us notice that the magnetic 
storms which silently rage through 
the earth synchronise with corres- 
ponding phenomena in the sun; 
another shows that the rays of a 
particular planet exert a more 
powerful chemical action than thé 
rest ; a third points out that earth- 
quakes most frequently occur when 
certain planets arrive at certain 
points in the zodiac; while a fourth, 
connecting the solar spots with 
famine and consequently with com- 
mercial stringency and financial 
disaster, sends us to the sun for fore- 
casts of the money market.* If any 
or all of these observations and 
generalisations should appear over- 
strained or baseless, their recurrence 
inascientificage, and in purely scien- 
tific quarters, is none the less signifi- 
cant of an increasing tendency to 
regard all phenomena as cosmical. 
We cannot be deemed out of 
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harmony with this intellectual 
current in extending the dominion 
of the extra-telluric influences 
to the phenomena of mind. Our 
position is briefly this: We say 
that the theory of Traducianism as 
put forth by “A. B.” is perfectly 
correct, so far as merely terrestrial 
factors are concerned; but that 
man being a product not only of 
the earth but of the universe, 
there are cosmic factors also to be 
taken into account, which “ A. B.’s” 
argument ignores. Ina word, the 
stars must be consulted as well as 
the earth. We further affirm that 
the two theories, taken together, 
are found to confirm and complete 
each other in the most beautiful 
manner—parental generation sup- 
plying the needful element of con- 
stancy, sidereal influence the no 
less needful element of variability. 
The physical conditions of concep- 
tion are substantially the same, but 
the face of the heavens alters from 
hour to hour. We add as a corol- 
lary from these views that a 
stupendous reincarnation is actually 
going on, on a much grander 
scale than, and in a very different 
manner from, that asserted by 
“J. P. B.” It will be understood 
that we do not advance these 
opinions on the ground of their in- 
herent reasonableness,though much 
might be said for them from this 
point of view. We cannot, for we 
have admitted that “J. P. B.’s” 
doctrine of metempsychosis is 
a priori reasonable enough, and have 
rejected it summarily on discover- 
ing that there was nothing else to 
be said for it. Im these days of 
exact research, @ priori arguments, 
like soldiers’ swords and bayonets, 
are very pretty, and not altogether 
useless things, but hard facts are 
the bullets and shells that decide 











* “ He [Buckle] has probably not connected man with nature as he hereafter will be; 
as, for instance, in the probable effects of astralinfluences on meteorology and econo- 
mical affairs.’”,—Huth’s “ Life of Buckle,” vol. 1, p. 247. 
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the battle. Our reasoning is there- 
fore wholly empirical. Having 
asserted that the moral and intel- 
lectual character is profoundly 
affected by the positions of the 
heavenly bodies at the time of 
birth, we produce a number of in- 
stances in support of the proposi- 
tion, and leave it to the reader’s 
decision whether they do or do not 
establish a primd facie case. Beyond 
a prima facie case we do not profess 
to go; we admit that counter-evi- 
dence may exist, and oniy request 
that it may be produced and not 
merely taken for granted. 

It is the more necessary to in- 
sist on the strictly empirical cha- 
racter of astrology, inasmuch as it 
is generally regarded as an occult 
science. The astrologer is consi- 
dered as a kind of wizard, and 
allowed the alternative of divination 
or imposture. He need not be 
pitied for a misconstruction which 
he has brought upon himself by 
his frequent quackery and habitual 
air of mystical solemnity, and his 
exclusive stress upon the weakest 
part of his science—its pretension 
to foretell the times of events. 
The fact nevertheless remains, that 
astrology, with the single exception 
of astronomy, is, as regards the 
certainty of its data, the most 
exact of all the exact sciences. 
The imperfection of the geological 
record may mislead the geologist ; 
an error in analysis may baffle the 
chemist ; the astrologer takes his 
data from observations which the 
interests of astronomy and naviga- 
tion require to be absolutely fault- 
less. He works, as it were, under 
the surveillance of his brother the 
astronomer, and cannot falsify his 
data without instant detection. 
The principles of his art have 


come down to him in essentials. 


from the most remote antiquity ; 
they have been published in a 
thousand books, and are open to 
the examination of all the world. 
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His calculations are performed by 
no more cabalistical process than 
arithmetic. The influences he 
attributes to the heavenly bodies 
may be imaginary, but are in no 
sense occult, unless occult means 
that which is not generally admitted. 
It is the peculiar boast of his 
system, in its application to human 
things, to enthrone Law where Law 
would be otherwise unrecognised, 
and to leave no opening for any- 
thing preternatural. 

As our evidence is necessarily 
limited by our space, and the most 
decisive and unmistakable cases 
are always the most to the purpose, 
we shall commence by adducing 
examples of the effect of planetary 
positions in producing insanity. 
Another reason is the facilities for 
further inquiry afforded by the 
congregation of insane patients in 
asylums, where particulars respect- 
ing their birth can be readily 
ascertained. Anyone who may be 
encouraged to pursue the investi- 
gation will there find ample 
materials for bringing it to a 
satisfactory conclusion. We can- 
not, of course, expect to convince a, 
discriminating reader by testimony 
which he has no means of verifying ; 
our instances will accordingly be 
entirely taken from among persons 
of celebrity whose mental affliction 
is notorious. We hope to find 
room for several additional ex- 
amples of the correlation of certain 
planetary aspects with marked 
peculiarity of character in sane 
persons, illustrative, perhaps, of 
the maxim that “great wit to 
madness nearly is allied.” Of 
planetary influence on the physical 
constitution we say nothing, in- 
asmuch as the evidence, although 
even more abundant and conclusive, 
has less bearing on the theory of 
Traducianism. 

Nothing can be simpler than the 
rules respecting insanity which have 
come down to us from Egyptian 
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and Chaldean antiquity. It is, that 
mental disease is liable to occur 
when Saturn and Mars (to which 
modern research has added Uranus) 
are at birth in conjunction with, in 
opposition to, or in quartile (that is, 
half way between the conjunction 
and opposition) with Mercury and 
the moon, but Mercury more parti- 
cularly. It is by no means asserted 
that insanity always or even often 
occurs with such a position; what 
is asserted is, that it rarely occurs 
without it. The influence on the 
disposition of the individual will 
always be perceptible, but only in 
exceptional cases will it amount to 
insanity. When controlled by 
favourable influences it may even be 
beneficial, on the principle that a 
spice of the devil is a desirable in- 
gredient in the composition of a 
good man. When no such influ- 


ences exist the most ordinary re- 
sult is moral obliquity, a practical 
demonstration of the profound 


truth that wickedness is madness. 
Before the reader can consider 

the evidence about to be submitted 

to him, he must acquaint himself 

with the ordinary astronomical 

symbols of the planets and the 

signs of the zodiac. They are: 

PLANETS. 

% Jupiter 

dé Mars 

9 Venus 

% Mercury. 


© The San* 
) The Moon 
HI Uranus 
h Saturn 
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v Aries 
& Taurus 
tl Gemini 
% Cancer 
8 Leo 

w Virgo 


< Libra 

m Scorpio 

f Sagittarius 
ve Capricorn 
ws Aquarius 
* Pisces. 


These twelve signs form the great 
zodiacal circle, divided into 360 
degrees. Each, consequently, con- 
tains 30 degrees. When two 
planets are six signs, being 180 
degrees or half the circle apart, 
they are obviously in opposition. 
When 90 degrees or half the oppo- 
sition in quartile (the semi-quartile 
of 45 degrees and the sesqui-quad- 
rate of 135 are also to be regarded). 
Hence a planet in the tenth degree 
of Leo is in opposition to one in the 
tenth degree of Aquarius, and in 
quartile to one in the same degree 
of Taurus or Scorpio. The benefice 
aspects of 60 and 120 degrees do 
not concern us here, and the con- 
junction hardly needs explanation. 
To give a familiar illustration, 
the moon is in conjunction with 
the sun when new, in quartile at 
the quarters, and in opposition at 
the full. 

After these necessary prelimi- 
naries, we produce our evidence,f 
advising the reader to recur 
to the table given above until 
he is able to read astronomical 
symbols at sight, as he soon will 
be, and to satisfy himself that the 


* The sun and moon are regarded as planets for our present purpose. 


+ One caution must be given. 


The efficacy of aspects not depending upon any occult 


qualities of numbers, but upon the angles formed by the distances of the planets from 
each other, it must be ascertained whether these occupy the same positions with 
reference to the circle as viewed from the earth as well as in the zodiac. The opposition 
and conjunction present no difficulty, but it is frequently necessary to know the exact 
time of birth to tell whether two planets are in quartile or not. If one star is rising 
when another is on the zenith, it is clear that they must be one-fourth of the circle 
apart, and therefore in quartile. At the Equator planets in such a position will always 
be 90 degrees of the zodiac apart, but, in our latitudes, they will frequently be less or 
more. Thus, on the day of Robert Schumann’s birth, Uranus in 10 Scorpio was 127 
degrees from Mercury in 3 Cancer, and, so far as their position in the zodiac was con- 
cerned, could exert no influence upon him. But, in our latitude, when 10 Scorpio is on 
the zenith 3 Cancer is setting, and Schumann was born at that very momént. Uranus 
was thus one-fourth of the circle distant from Mercury, hence in quartile with him from 
that part of the heavens where every planet is most powerful, and Schumann became 
insane. It is impossible, therefore, to be sure that no traces of insanity exist, unless the 
hour of birth is accurately known. 
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quartile and opposition aspects are 
correctly given by us by himself 
counting the degrees—90 for a 
quartile, 180 for an opposition. 
We begin by instancing nine 
sovereign princes, notoriously in- 
sane or deficient in intellect, 
upon whose birthdays Mercury, 
the Moon, or both, will be found 
to have been affected by Saturn, 
Mars, or Uranus, in the manner 
described. They are — Paul, 
Emperor of Russia; George IIL., 
King of England; Gustavus IV., 
King of Sweden; Ferdinand IL., 
Emperor of Austria; Maria, Queen 
of Portugal; Charlotte, Empress 
of Mexico; Charles II., King of 
Spain; Murad V., Sultan of Tur- 
key; and Constantine of Russia 
(abdicated in favour of his brother). 
The planetary positions, so far as 
essential for our present purpose, 
are as follows: 
George III. 
June 4, 1738. 
% 25 0 
) 10 w 
Hi 5 w 
h 27 0 
é7rT 
Gustavus IV. Emperor Ferdinand. 
November 1, 1778. April 19, 1793. 
) 22 x $98 
Hi 19 o ») 162 
¢ 19 » HI 19 2 
h4& 


Empress Charlotte. 
June 7, 1840. 


Emperor Paul. 
October 1, 1754. 
$52 
») 10 r 
h 15 w 


Queen of Portugal. 
December 17, 1734. 
$17 ¢ 
Hi 19 g 
¢ 19 x 


Charles II. of Spain. 
Nov. 6, 1661. 
S 26m 
h 2m 


Grand Duke Constantine. 
May 8, 1779. 
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It will be seen by a reference to 
the table that Aries (7) and Libra 
(=) are six signs or 180 degrees 
apart, and consequently in opposi- 
tion; and that Capricorn (”) is 
three signs or 90 degrees apart 
from each, and consequently in 
quartile. On the birthday of the 
Emperor Paul, therefore, Mercury 
in 5 Libra was within 5 degrees of 
a perfect -opposition to the Moon 
in 10 Aries, and Saturn in 10 
Capricorn was in quartile to both. 
An examination of the other cases 
will yield the following results: 
Geo. III: Mercury in conjunction 
with Saturn, Moon in conjunction 
with Uranus, and quartile with 
Mars. Gustavus IV.: Moon in 
opposition to Mars, and quar- 
tile with Uranus, and_ these 
in quartile with each other. 
Emperor Ferdinand: Mercury in 
conjunction with Saturn, Moon 
in conjunction with Uranus, 
and all four in quartile to 
each other. Queen of Portu- 
gal: Mercury in conjunction with 
Uranus, and quartile with Mars. 
Empress Charlotte: Mercury in 
conjunction with Mars, Moon in 
opposition to Uranus, and quartile 
to Saturn. Charles II.: Mercury 
in conjunction with Saturn. Sultan 
Murad: Mercury in opposition to 
Uranus, and quartile to Saturn; 
moon in sesqui-quadrate to both. 
Grand Duke Constantine: Mer- 
cury in opposition to Saturn and 
Mars, and all three in quartile to 
the Moon. 

Is this chance? Most people, 
perhaps, will at first regard this as 
the lesser improbability. We there- 
fore follow up the inquiry by 
adducing six imsane persons of 
genius. Gérard de Nerval, who 
committed suicide in a fit 
of insanity; Alfred Rethel, 
the painter of “Der Tod als 
Freund ;” Agnes Bury, the 
actress; Jullien; Pugin ; and Paul 
Morphy. 
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G. de Nerval. Rethel. Mercury in conjunction with 
-~ = _ me, — Saturn and Mars, and all three in 
h 18 > 13 opposition to the Moon; Faraday, 
$22 % Hl 10 f Mercury in quartile to the Moon, 
: o 135 and opposition to Saturn, Saturn 
in quartile to the Moon. 
Agnes Bury. Jullien. Compare with these the cases of 
April 28, 1831. April 23, 1812. three mischievous lunatics, the 
% 27 & % 21 & ld b : f ] 
> 23 > 23 % would be assassins of the late and 
h 24.Q i 22 m present kings of Prussia, and a 
h8w remarkable case of a female lunatie 
described in the Revue des Deux 
Pugin. Morphy. Mondes, f : 
March 1, 1812. June 22, 1837. ee ramen ati 
§ 222 $12 0 Sefeloge. Nobiling. 
) 16+ Hi 8 x March 29, 1821. April 10, 1848. 
HI 22 m é9™ v.17 3 23 x 
6 247 >) ll-« » 19 & 
Hi 0 vr Hl18 r 
Gérard de Nerval has Mercury h 19 x 
in conjunction with Mars and $20 
opposition to Saturn; Rethel, 
Mercury in opposition to Uranus, a Becker. pe 
Moon in opposition to Mars ; Agnes ar - _" Jomnaty ee 
Bury, Mercury and the Moon in > 21 wy > a 
opposition to each other and quar- Hi 11 x h 16 w 
tile to Saturn ; Jullien, Mercury in fo 24 w s2m 


opposition to Uranus, Moon in 
quartile with Saturn; Pugin, Mer- 
cury in quartile to Uranus, Moon 
in opposition to Mars; Morphy, 
Mercury in quartile to Mars and 
Uranus, and these in opposition to 
each other. 

We next take four instances of 
highly gifted men who lost their 
faculties in old age: 


Swift. Southey. 
November 30, 1667. August 12, 1774. 
3 9w 5 Om 
l= »)142 
é8=2 Hi 20 
Moore. Faraday. 
May 28, 1779. September 22, 1791. 

§ 17% $192 
»17m ) 22 & 

h 22 m h 167 

é 16m 


Swift has Mercury in quartile 
with Mars and the Moon conjoined ; 
Southey, Mercury in quartile with 
Uranus, and the latter in sesqui- 
quadrate with the Moon; Moore, 


Sefeloge has Mercury in quartile 
with Uranus, and the Moon in 
semi-quartile with both ; Nobiling, 
Mercury in opposition to Saturn 
and quartile to Mars, the Moon in 
quartile to Uranus ; Becker, Mer- 
cury in quartile with Uranus, 
Moon, and Mars, and the two latter 
in opposition to the former. The 
French lunatic has Mercury in con- 
junction with Saturn, and” the 
Moon in quartile with Mars. 

To the question why aspects so 
similar should produce in some 
instances genius with a tendency 
to insanity, and in others insanity 
with no affinity to genius, we reply, 
on account of the variations of phy- 
sical constitution and the hereditary 
conditions which the astral influence 
finds awaiting it, and which neces- 
sarily modify it as the produce of a 
seed is modified by the soil. 

Our next examples shall be 
selected from religious enthusiasts 
and visionaries. 
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Swedenborg. Prince Hohenlohe. 
January 29, 1688. July 3, 1798. 
90m % 230 
>) 18 & ) 11 x 
HI 23 & Hi 14 ~ 
6 27 $8x 
Joseph Smith. Katharine Emmerich. 
December 23, 1805. Septeniber 8, 1774. 
3 20 w 5 282 
>) Om » 152 
Ii 24 = Hi 20 
h 262 $ 20% 


Lady Hester Stan- Brother Ignatius. 


hope. November 23, 1837. 
February 12, 1776. $0n 
9 xX Hl 3 x 
Hi 2 0 
gé 4x 


Swedenborg has the Moon in 
conjunction with Uranus and Mer- 
cury in quartile with Mars ; Prince 
Hohenlohe, who claimed the power 
of working miracles, has the Moon 
in conjunction with Mars, and op- 
position to Uranus, which is in 
quartile to Mercury. The Mormon 
prophet has Mercury and the Moon 
im quartile with Saturn and Uranus 
conjoined. Katharine Emmerich, 
who saw the whole life of Christ in 
a succession of visions, has Mer- 
eury in quartile with Uranus, and 
the Moon with Mars. Lady H. 
Stanhope has Mercury in conjunc- 
tion with Mars and quartile with 
Uranus ; and Brother Ignatius has 
Uranus in quartile with Mercury. 

Our next group will consist of 
instances of eccentricity accom- 
panied with great mental power. 
It will be admitted by those who 
know them that two men of genius 
more morbid or more alike could 
not well be found than Charles 
Baudelaire and Borel, “the lycan- 
thropist ;” two better instances of 
sarcastic wit, accompanied with 


angularity of character, than Vol- 
taire and Lord Westbury; two 
more original examples of eccen- 
tricity, allied with ability, than 
Archbishop Whately and Father 
All these, it will be seen, 


Faber. 
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have Mercury in quartile or oppo- 
sition with Mars, Uranus, or both, 
and frequently with the Moon 
also, these aspects being usually 
formed from the signs which the 
Sun enters at the tropics and 
equinoxes. 






Borel. Baudelaire. 
June 28, 1809. April 21, 1821. 
% 23 S3r 
) 18 w Hl 3 w 
6172 $47 

Voltaire. Lord Westbury. 
November 21, 1694. June 30, 1800. 

517 f 5 21 

Hl 19 of ») 42 

go 14 f é137 

Whately. Faber. 
February 1, 1787. June 23, 1314. 

3 23 w % 2s 

) 29% h 29 w 

Hi 22 35 3 275 

g 13 7 


As examples of the occurrence of 
the same cross aspects in connec- 
tion with a bold, turbulent, and 
unscrupulous disposition, we offer 
a group whose family likeness will 
be denied by none, comprising 
Benedict Arnold, Marshal St. 
Arnaud, Count de Morny, Cardinal 
Antonelli, and General Cluseret. 


St. Arnand. 
August 20, 1798. 


Arnold. 
January 3, 1740. 
lw 
22 
HT 10 w 
h 21% 
éuw 


Antonelli. 
April 2, 1806. 
52 7 


De Morny. 
October 23, 1811. 


Cluseret. 
June 23, 1823. 
$25 
Diw 
Hi 10 w 


The aspects here are virtually 
identical, and in four out of the 
five cases they take place from 
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tropical signs, The same surpris- 
ing similarity exists in the cases 
of the two great French Socialists, 
Saint Simon and Proudhon. Both 
have Mercury in conjunction with 
the Sun and conjunction or quar- 
tile with the Moon from tropical 
signs, in quartile with Mars in one 
case, in semi-quartile in the other. 


Proudhon. 
January 15, 1809. 
% 22 w 
© 25 w 
) Zw ) 17 w 
610 f ¢é172 


A greater similarity of intellect 
could hardly be pointed out than 
in the cases of Mr. Gladstone and 
Cardinal Newman. Each has the 
same position—Mercury in con- 
junction with the Sun and quartile 
with the Moon—the only difference 
being that with the statesman it is 
formed from tropical, and with 
the divine from common signs. 
Mars in semi-quartile to Mercury 
in one case, and in quartile in the 
other, as in the last pair of in- 
stances. 


Gladstone. Newman. 
December 29, 1809. February 21, 1801. 
S6w $7x 
Ww © 2 x 
a ») 120 
$i 


Saint Simon. 
October 17, 1760. 
$252 
© 242 


O7 
») 2 
é1 


9m 


Contrast with these instances of 
extreme mental subtlety the mas- 
sive and well-balanced intellects of 
Bacon and Bishop Thirlwall, where 
Mercury is also in conjunction with 
the Sun and quartile or opposition 
to the Moon, but from fized signs, 
and receiving the good aspects of 
Saturn and Mars. 


Thirlwall. 
February 11, 1797. 
% 25 m 
© 23 » 

) 23 
h 20 


Bacon. 
January 22, 1561. 


2m 
w 
3 0 
tf 


* Edward Irving was born on the same day as Shelley. 
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Here, again, the aspects are ex- 
actly alike. It will be found that 
a greatly preponderating percent- 
age of scientific men, whose pur- 
suits require’ concentrated and 
patient thought, have Mercury 
either in fixed signs (5, 2, ™, *) 
or in strong aspect with Saturn, or 
both. Whewell, Airy, Helmholz, 
Huggins, Bastian, Williamson, 
Peacock, Clifford, Lubbock, and 
Maudsley are cases in point. We 
have no space to pursue the sub- 
ject, and can only direct the 
reader’s attention to a contrary 
phenomenon, the frequent recur- 
rence of the opposition of Mercury 
and the Moon in cases of the high- 
est poetical genius. It is found in 
Shakespeare, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Shelley,* Keats, Heine, Musset, 
and Ruskin. 

To recapitulate, we think it has 
been shown that quartile and oppo- 
sition aspects between Mercury 
and the Moon on the one hand, 
and Mars, Saturn, and Uranus on 
the other, will be found co-existent 
either with insanity or with the 
quick, restless, and imaginative 
temperament most liable to mental 
disturbance. This general propo- 
sition is of course liable to the 
most extensive modifications ac- 
cording to the strength of these 
planets at the time of birth, and 
to the influence of the benefice 
planets, of which our limits forbid 
us to take notice. It holds equally 
true of the affections of the Sun, 
Moon, and degree ascending as 
respects the physical constitution ; 
and of the Sun, Moon, and Meridian 
as regards success in life. An entire 
number of the University Magazine 
might easily be filled with illus- 
trations of these two latter pro- 
positions. We do not deny the 
existence of many difficulties and 
anomalies, and fully admit that 
astral science is incompetent to 
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explain the divergencies of human 
constitution and character without 
a free use of the doctrine of here- 
dity. Our contention is that the 
two theories complete each other, 
the latter accounting for the element 
of stability, the former for the 
element of variability.* It must 
not, however, be supposed for a 
moment that the influence domina- 
ting at birth is in any respect a 
matter of accident. It will usually 
be found to stand in the nicest 
relation to the character of the 
individual, as determined by his 
parentage, while, from the nature of 
the case, it can never be precisely 
the same. Good parents, as a rule, 
bring forth children under good 
aspects, and vice verséd. The re- 
semblance among the nativities of 
members of the same family is very 
strong, as could be easily shown if 
space would permit. This mar- 
vellous harmony is of itself a suffi- 
cient proof that Nature is the 
incarnation of the highest reason, 
not a jumble of conflicting atoms, 
and that the Cosmos we behold is 
not the mere outcome of a struggle 
for existence. Such an Universe 
might live, as it were, from hand to 
mouth, but could exercise none of 
that foresight and precaution which 
the adaptation of the concep- 
tional to the natal influence im- 
plies. One simple and beautiful 
provision may be briefly noticed. 
It will be usually observed 
that persons having two or three 
of the planets on each other’s 
places, or in friendly aspect, become 
attached to each other; so that, 
when they are of opposite sexes, in- 
timacy ensues, and the children are 
affected accordingly. One of the 
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most remarkable examples, as might 
be expected, is afforded by Her 
Majesty and the late Prince Con- 
sort, the Sun, Moon, and ascending 
degree of the former being all on 
the same place as the meridian of 
the latter. An even stronger in- 
stance is that of the late King of 
Denmark and Countess Danner. 
Frederick VII., as well known, 
was most unhappy in marriage, and 
divorced two queens in succession ; 
but, having become attached to a 
milliner, whose acquaintance he 
made on occasion of a fire in 
his capital, he ennobled her, 
espoused her morganatically, and 
lived most happily with her until 
his death. Upon examination of 
the times of birth, it appears that 
the Sun in one nativity was upon 
the place of the Moon in the other. 
The same familiarity occurs in the 
case of Metternich and his confidant 
Gentz, while, in that of Rahel and 
Varnhagen von Ense—a rare in- 
stance of an extremely happy 
marriage where the wife was four- 
teen years older than the husband 
—both the Moon and Venus are 
upon the same places. More to 
the point still, as the field of inves- 
tigation is wider, are the affinities 
between Goethe, the woman he 
loved and forsook, the woman he 
loved and married, and his child by 
the latter. 


Goethe. 
August 28, 1749. 


Frau von Stein. 
December 25, 1742. 


©5 ™® © 3 w 
é3w é 5 ™ 
C. Vulpius. A. von Goethe. 
June 6, 1764. December 25, 1789. 
»4™ ©O4w 
yAlm 
dg l™® 








* We are aware that a aati deateaiel solution of the a lai has been 


attempted by the ingenious hypothesis of Pangenesis. 


It should be known, however, 


that Mr. Francis Galton, after warmly supporting this theory in his work on Heredity, 


published in 1869, wrote, in 1871: 


“‘T have now made experiments of transfusion and 


cross-circulation on a large scale in rabbits, and have arrived at definite results, 
negativing, in my opinion, beyond all doubt, the truth of the doctrine of Pangenesis.— 
** Proceedings 


of the Royal Society,” 





vol. 19, p. 395. 
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Frau von Stein has Mars upon 
the place of Goethe’s Sun, and the 
Sun upon the place of his Mars. 
Christiane Vulpius has the Moon 
upon the place of his Sun. Young 
Goethe has Jupiter and Mars upon 
his father’s Sun and his mother’s 
Moon. This does not look like 
mere coincidence. The same 
phenomena are repeated in the 
case of Novalis and the girl of 
thirteen for whom he conceived the 
intense attachment that has so 
puzzled his biographers. 


Novalis. 
May 2, 1772. 
© 126 
») 8B 
¢47T 


Sophie’s Moon is upon the 
same place as Novalis’s, her Mars 
upon the place of his Sun, and 
her Venus upon the place of 
his Mars. Similar coincidences 
will be found in almost all similar 
cases. 

It will be conceded that there is 
nothing occult or mystical in the 
line of argument we have been 
pursuing. We _ have appealed 
throughout to the testimony of 
facts, partly the notorious and indis- 
putable facts of history and bio- 
graphy, partly astronomical obser- 
vations derived from no more recon- 
dite source than the ordinary 
ephemeris. Any one can verify or 
disprove these observations in a 
moment by the same process ; 
any one who will be at the trouble 
to search for examples can investi- 
gate the subject for himself. As 
before stated, we claim nothing 
more than to have established a 
prima facie case, and to have earned 
the liberty of speculating upon it. 
Such speculations, carried to their 
legitimate consequences, would pro- 
duce a more momentous revolution 
in human thought than all the dis- 
coveries of this wonderful age. 
For the present, we are only con- 


Sophie von Kihn. 
March 17, 1782. 
5&8 

61538 
Sir 
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cerned with their bearing on the 
rival theories of the soul which 
have occasioned this essay. Our 
conclusion is manifestly quite in- 
compatible with “J.P. B.’s” doc- 
trine of Metempsychosis. It leaves 
no room for the intervention of a 
wandering spirit. Reincarnation 
must either take place at birth or 
antecedently to birth. In either 
case the spirit in its return to this 
world would be subjected to a new 
set of influences which would make 
it virtually a new being. Its cha- 
racter would be improved or dete- 
riorated without any merit or fault 
of its own, and the whole value 
and moral meaning of its reincarna- 
tion would be lost. The difficulties 
arising from the phenomena of 
heredity, meanwhile, would remain 
as formidable as ever. Tradu« 
cianism and heredity, on the 
the other hand, are necessary pos- 
tulates for the theory of sidereal 
influence. Without them it would 
be as difficult to explain why 
persons born at the same time are 
not precisely alike, as it is for 
Traducianists to explain why chil- 
dren exhibit faculties and propen- 
sities non-existent in their ancestry, 
as far as we can tell. Both diffi- 
culties are removed if it is shown 
that to the animal soul derived 
from the progenitors in the 
conception another soul is super 
added at birth. The physical 
generation of the first or rudi- 
mentary spirit remains unim- 
peached, and the fact of inheritance 
undisputed ; but a new and power- 
ful instrument is enlisted sufficient 
to account for any degree of vari- 
ability consistent with the general 
unity of type. The most con- 
spicuous service of this new factor 
to the theory of Traducianism 
is to relieve it of its association 
with ordinary materialism. “A. B.’s” 
assertion that “the whole of our 
being at birth is the result of in- 
heritance,” warrants “J. P. B.’s” 
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comment that “it becomes diffi- 
cult to realise any ground of 
distinction between matter and 
mind.” “A. B.” assumes, indeed, 
a life-spirit, “not convertible 
into material forces;” but this 
is confessedly a mere hypo- 
thesis, which most physiologists 
would pronounce needless. The 
recognition of an astral in- 
fluence at birth, however, would 
exalt it to a certainty, de- 
monstrating the existence of an 
element essential to the manifesta- 
tion of the higher phenomena of 
life, but independent of the pre- 
liminary processes of generation. 
This element must be vital, or it 
could not co-operate in the mani- 
festation of life; of extreme 
tenuity and elasticity, or it might 
be excluded by the intervention of 
grosser matter; coeval and co- 
extensive with the heavenly 
bodies, and therefore infinite and 
eternal. Its susceptibility to 
the influence of these bodies 
affords no more reason for 
identifying it with them than 
there exists for identifying the 
water of a lake with the 
wind that ruffles it, or the 
oar that breaks it into ripples. 
It may, as Philipp Spiller 
thought, be identical with the 
world-ether, the transmitter of 
light, or it may be something as 
much more attenuated than this, as 
this must be than the most volatile 
gas. It would thus correspond 
most accurately to “A. B.’s” con- 
ception of spirit as “a power which 
permeates the organic form in the 
same way as ether is supposed to 
pass between the proper atoms of 
matter; and thus, while affected 
by the vibrations of the molecular 
structure of the body, and in its 


turn causing vibrations among the. 


molecules, is in no way dependent 
upon them for its existence, but 
only for its expression in the mate- 
rial world.” Material is evidently 
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used here with the signification of 
palpable to sense; an immaterial 
spirit could neither affect nor be 
affected by the vibrations of mole- 
cular matter. The world-xther or 
its representative must be material 
in like manner, and those who 
identify it with spirit may properly 
be called materialists, but their 
materialism differs widely from 
that which regards life as a mere 
function of matter or adjustment 
of parts. In fact it is very 
questionable whether any one 
ever did or ever could conceive 
“immaterial” existence otherwise 
than as some sort of physical force, 
or as matter in a highly attenuated 
state. 

We are therefore entirely agreed 
with “A. B.” in admitting the ex- 
istence of a force or essence, which 
may be called spirit, but is, to 
human apprehension, material ; 
eternal and all-pervading, yet cap- 
able of insulating itself in indivi- 
dual forms. We venture to 
deem that we have considerably 
strengthened the argument for 
the existence of such a force, 
and have shown that the mate- 
rialistic conception of mind as 
a“ secretion of the brain has 
been formed in complete ignor- 
ance of one of the main con- 
ditions of the problem. The ques- 
tion of the permanence of the in- 
sulated manifestations of this force 
as such, or in other words their 
personal immortality, is altogether 
a different one. No observations, 
so far as we are aware, have 
hitherto been made on the effects of 
sidereal influence upon animals. 
Should these appear materially 
diverse from those produced upon 
mankind, it would follow that, not- 
withstanding their common physio- 
logical development, a distinction 
must be drawn between merely 
sentient and truly rational crea- 
tures, and “A. B.’s” argument 
for immortality would be delivered 
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from the stupendous difficulty of 
affirming the endless personal 
existence of “every flea in Jewry.” 
“A. B.” has proved that this propo- 
sition is not wnthinkable by thinking 
it himself, but nine hundred and 
ninety-nine people out of a thou- 
sand will pronounce it incredible. 
Were it dismissed, there is cer- 
tainly no absolute proof that an 
ethereal force must participate in 
the dissolution of the corporeal 
frame, and nothing repugnant to 
reason in the assumption that the 
stamp of individuality once im- 
pressed is indelible. This must 
indeed necessarily be acknowledged 
were there a sufficient amount of 
“that evidence of apparitions and 
similar phenomena,” which “ A. B.” 
admits, “ would not, for the present 
at least, be accepted by the world 
at large as a basis of argument.” 
Failing such testimony, we are 
thrown back upon the general 
analogy of nature, and this, we 
must think, tends in a different 
direction. It would not be more 
superfluous to prove by accumu- 
lated instances the permanence of 
natural laws and forces than the 
impermanence of their  indi- 
vidualised manifestations. Why 
should the manifestation of the 
life-force in the human spirit be 
an exception? Because, answers 
“A. B.,” “it would be an actual 
destruction of an active principle if 
the power of consciousness once 
developed were to cease.” Surely 
cessation is not destruction, and 
even apparent destruction is always 
and everywhere simple metamor- 
phosis. The disappearance of con- 
sciousness in an individual can be 
no more the destruction of an 
active principle than the disappear- 
ance of a wave is the destruction of 
the sea. The train of thought 
evoked by such a metaphor cannot 
be better expressed than in an 
eloquent passage from Mr. Francis 
Galton, which perhaps affords the 
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best apercu we as yet possess of 
a cosmogony at once scientific and 
religious: 

“We may look upon each in- 
dividual as something not wholly 
detached from its parent source— 
as a wave that has been lifted and 
shaped by normal conditions in an 
unknown, illimitable ocean. There 
is decidedly a solidarity as well as 
a separateness in all human and 
probably in all lives whatsoever ; 
and this consideration goes far, as 
I think, to establish an opinion that 
the constitution of the living uni- 
verse is a pure theism, and that its 
form of activity is what may be de- 
cribed as co-operative. It points 
to the conclusion that all life is 
single in its essence, but various, 
ever varying, and inter-active in its 
manifestations, and that men and 
all other living animals are active 
workers and sharers in a vastly 
more extended system of cosmic 
action than any of ourselves, much 
less of them, can possibly com- 
prehend. It also suggests that 
they may contribute, more or less 
unconsciously, to the manifesta- 
tion of a far higher life than 
our own, somewhat as—I do not 
propose to push the metaphor 
too far—the individual cells of 
one of the more complex ani- 
mals contribute to the manifes- 
tation of its higher order of per- 
sonality.” (“ Hereditary Genius,” 
p- 376.) 

Views like these express the ten- 
dency we have indicated in modern 
science to regard all phenomena as 
cosmical. On the assumption of 
their soundness it would be @ priori 
quite rational to conceive the 
motions and positions of the 
heavenly bodies capable of affecting 
the individuals existing upon each 
and all of them, and the all-per- 
vading ether the vehicle for the 
transmission of this influence. If 
so, there would indeed be room for 
perpetual Reincarnation, not of 
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individual spirits in individual 
embryos, but of the universal 
spirit; of the law of whose being 
the infinitely varied phenomena of 
physical and spiritual nature are 


but the expression, as the pomp of 
pageantry or the shock of battle 
may be but the incarnate thought 
of a single mind. 


A. G. Trent. 





A Parable.—Far Away. 


A PARABLE. 


A magic circle holds me round to-day. 
The air is vital with the young, sweet Spring ; 
In the fresh wind the leaves and grasses sing, 
The songs of birds are blown from spray to spray ; 
The time is pure and ardent, and how gay ! 
Now falls the saintly dusk ; low whispering, 
The gentle wind goes by with flagging wing, 
The sun to follow on his downward way ; 
Great quietude of moonlight holds the land. 
Now, if one word I whisper to the air, 
If one way turn, or even reach my hand— 
The spell is broken, and, my Spring to scare, 
Comes Winter back ; and, shivering, I stand, 
Once more the old blast of his old winds to bear. 


Puitie Bourke Marston. 


FAR AWAY. 


Like clouds I drift, though fiercely seeking wings, 
Throughout the fairy universe to speed, 
Conscious that somewhere the sky’s paths will lead 

To a cloud-veiled form on kindred wanderings : 

Thence life will tremble like to budding things, 

The mist disclose a bosom that doth bleed, 

And my heart know its life is come indeed, 
Fired by new sun and fed by bursting springs. 
Long lonely ways converge, and home is near, 

As each heart’s beat to other’s pulse is wooed : 
We were one alway but for foolish fear 

Which casts out love that is beatitude ; 

Sweet heaven, blend both of us to make one sphere, 
That we may win at last our angelhood. 
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WueEn the idea of raising a volun- 
teer force in this country was first 
started, it was received, as most 
readers may remember, with an 
immense amount of popularity, 
and to this circumstance was no 
doubt owing the great success and 
rapidity with which the movement 
afterwards developed and spread 
throughout the whole kingdom. 
Soldiering became the order of the 
day. Dukes and Marquises, Earls 
and Ministers of State, besides 
others of distinction, threw aside 
for the time being their social pomp 
and reserve to join the ranks, and 
were not ashamed to “shoulder 
arms” or to “mark time” side by 
side with their humbler compatriots. 
In the face, then, of such military 
enthusiasm it was not at all un- 
natural that a few should have been 
inspired with the notion of attempt- 
ing on water that which had been 
so successfully accomplished on 
land. At this point, however, the 
warlike fervour and manifestations 
of the period seem to have stopped 
short, and the advocates of a naval 
volunteer force consequently found 
themselves in a sadly small mino- 
rity. Yet Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
M.P., who was one of the number, 
was thereby nothing daunted, and 
went so far as to organise a small 
corps of the kind at Hastings (now 
some fifteen years ago) ; its success, 
however, was very measured, and 
the force, styled the “ Hastings 
Marine Artillery,” becoming asso- 
ciated with the land volunteers, had 
nothing marine about it, we are 
told, further than the title. In 


short, the whole suggestion was 
somewhat in advance of its time, 
and being therefore ridiculed and 
discountenanced on every side, was 
finally abandoned. 

The circumstance is hardly to be 
wondered at if we but remember 
how deeply the British mind was at 
that time impressed with the im- 
portance of the Royal Navy, which 
it considered with Blackstone had 
ever been England’s “ greatest 
defence and ornament; it is its 
ancient and natural strength—the 
floating bulwark of our island.” 
It was scarcely to be conceived, 
therefore, that any amateur reserve 
or supplemental sea forces were 
required by a nation whose fleet 
was thus its grandest boast, whose 
sailors its greatest pride, and which, 
by the combined power of both, 
had from time immemorial held 
supreme sway over the high seas. 
Certainly the maritime prestige 
and honour of this country are not 
a whit diminished since then; 
nevertheless, opinions not less than 
men are liable to the changes of 
time, while experience is after all 
the most astute councillor. Thus 
it has come to pass that the proposi- 
tion which some twenty years ago 
was sneered at and ridiculed is now 
a fait accompli, and the popularity 
which the naval volunteers have 
acquired since their establishment 
bids fair almost to rival that of the 
land volunteers. As an exposition 
of the main objects and duties of 
this new defensive force, the pre- 
sent paper may perhaps prove not 
uninteresting. 
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In setting on foot the naval 
volunteer movement the principal 
aim of Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
—to whose untiring and strenuous 
exertions the corpsisalmost entirely 
indebted for its existence—was to 
bring together a body of trained 
men who, in any time of danger, 
would be useful for the defence of 
our coasts, or, more accurately 
speaking, of the most important 
harbours, rivers, and estuaries in 
the country. The merits of such 
a scheme cannot well be denied, 
although there are, no doubt, those 
who regard the enterprise only asa 
waste of time, energy, and money. 
But opposition is the natural, and 
perhaps necessary, adjunct of any 
undertaking ; which is perhaps the 
same as saying there are two sides 
to every question. The opponents 
to the naval volunteer scheme do 
not appear, however, to have very 
tenable ground to go upon, since it 
must be obvious that, by the insti- 
tution of a corps of this character, 
the members of which are taught 
great gun as on board ship, field 
exercise, cutlass and pistol drill, a 
number of highly-trained seamen 
is at once released from the duty of 
defending our coasts in time of 
war, and the strength of our sea- 
bound cruisers thereby consider- 
ably increased, which, in any time 
of emergency, would doubtless be 
found of the highest importance. 
No actual seamanship being re- 
quired for the purposes of defend- 
ing our chief ports and harbours, 
it is clearly a waste of knowledge 
and experience to thus employ 
members of the Royal Navy when 
they can be otherwise of so much 
more use and advantage to the 
country, and to obviate such a 
waste was the object in founding 
a naval volunteer corps. 

The first step to be taken by the 
promoters in forwarding their naval 
scheme was to obtain the sanction 
and assistance of Government. 
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With business-like promptitudeand 
energy Mr. Brassey took the earliest 
opportunity of tackling Mr. 
Goschen—at that time First Lord 
of the Admiralty—and we believe 
the whole matter was settled during 
an afternoon’s ride in Rotten Row, 
the “ Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teer Act” being passed shortly after- 
wards (1873). Government aid was 
also so far secured in that the 
corps obtained ships, guns, and the 
other paraphernalia of naval war- 
fare, but no grant was agreed to 
as in the case of the land volun- 
teers ; so that the force, to a great 
extent, supports itself, which makes 
it, however, all the more a volun- 
teer one. For this purpose a sub- 
scription of one guinea a year is 
levied on each member, half of 
which is devoted to the Brigade 
Fund, the remaining moiety going 
to the Battery Fund. 

When Mr. Brassey began to 
develop the idea of organising a 
force of this kind, it was in his 
mind to induce yachting and boat- 
ing men to become recruits, there- 
by practically utilising the innate 
love of aquatics and the boating 
propensities common to all classes 
of the community. Our highest 
admiration of and _ enthusiastic 
interest in the aquatic skill and 
intrepidity displayed by the con- 
tending crews, we know, is never 
wanting on the occasion of the 
annual rowing contest between our 
two great Universities ; our love of 
water athletics is further evinced 
by the establishment of boating 
and rowing clubs on almost every 
navigable river in the kingdom; 
and a regatta is a spectacle that 
always possesses a peculiar and 
indefinable charm for most of us. 
But, let us ask, to what end is all 
the training, skill, and valour which 
these things involve? They of 
course promote health, and afford 
strength and hardiness of constitu- 
tion, which alone we recognise as 
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most useful and desirable results ; 
but then this end is purely one- 
sided, for, so far as we can discern, 
no practical and useful advantage 
accrues therefrom to the general 
community. And this is exactly what 
we should like to see. Not for a 
moment do we deprecate the 
Englishman’s inherent love of the 
water and its sports, or the exis- 
tence of the institutions it has 
given birth to. The argument is 
simply this, that, if the same love 
can be directed into a channel 
where it can produce substantial 
and useful benefits as well as 
amusement and pleasure, there is 
surely no palpable reason or ground 
why such a course should not be 
pursued. This was probably Mr. 
Brassey’s view of the matter, for, 
by the establishment of the Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers, he 
created an admirable field for the 
attainment of this end. Not only 
does a member of this force derive 
the same amount of aquatic enjoy- 
ment as an ordinary boating-man, 
but it is greatly enhanced, we 
should say, by the sense of its use- 
fulness to the country. Besides 
this, the duties of the Naval Volun- 
teer need never materially interfere 
with the yachting or boating 
engagements he may otherwise 
have to perform, for, although the 
regulations may be stringent as 
regards the attainment of efficiency, 
and attention to the various pre- 
scribed drills, &c., on the part of 
each member of the corps, yet there 
is no immoderate demand made 
upon his time. But, notwithstand- 
ing the endeavours made by the 
promoters of the Naval Volunteer 
Force to accomplish this object, the 
attempt has, unfortunately, been 
very far from successful, for the 
members of our yachting and boat- 
ing clubs have, contrary to expec- 
tation, not responded to the appeal, 
being, so far at least as London is 
concerned, afraid lest the instruc- 
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tion they would have to undergo 
in pulling men-of-war boats should 
jeopardise and spoil their wp-river 
stroke, of which stroke they appear 
to be mightily jealous. The reason 
can hardly be considered a good 
one, but, however that may be, it is 
a fact that the most hearty sup- 
porters of the corps have come 
from among the denizens of City 
warehouses and mercantile estab- 
lishments. 

Considering the nature of the 
employment daily engaged in by 
this class of men, it is hardly sur- 
prising, perhaps, that the exhilara- 
ting and health-restoring character 
of the exercises and duties of the 
Naval Volunteer Corps should have 
had a greater fascination for them 
than for other persons. It would 
no doubt have been better could the 
force have been recruited as origi- 
nally desired, which might have 
been wholly composed of the men 
sought for, since, as Mr. Brassey 
points out, it is not at all neces- 
sary that it should be nume- 
rous. Enough will have been 
done, it seems, if a _ brigade 
varying from 200 to 600 men in 
strength can be raised at each of 
the principal ports of the kingdom, 
and there is a sufficient number 
of yachtsmen and oarsmen to 
accomplish this end. It is almost 
unnecessary to supplement the 
argument by pointing out that the 
knowledge of boating, &c. possessed 
by the latter gives them a supe- 
riority over actual “ land-lubbers” 
—to be nautical—as regards naval 
volunteering, for the preliminary 
instruction in the handling of oars, 
and a certain amount of seaman- 
ship required by landsmen would 
thus be saved and more time could 
be given to the actual and proper 
As it is, how- 
ever, the authorities have little 
reason to complain of the efficiency 
of the men they have secured, for 
their aptitude and quickness to 
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learn and become acquainted with 
the routine of naval duties have 
proved contrary to all unfavourable 
anticipations, as more than six 
years’ experience of the experiment 
has amply shown. 

The Act of Parliament of 1873, 
by which the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers were raised, placed 
them under the control of the 
Admiralty ; consequently, they are 
subject to all regulations made 
with regard to them by that depart- 
ment. The regulations already 
issued are no less than 123 in num- 
ber, and enter into the minutest 
details respecting the corps, thus 
affording the most complete guid- 
ance to the members. It is not 
necessary that we should traverse 
them in any measure, but the 
notice of one or two of the rules 
may serve to give an idea of what is 
really expected of our Naval Volun- 
teers. In regulation No. 2, for 
instance, we have the exact terms 
of their liability to serve given as 
follows: “ By Royal Proclamation, 
the Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers may be assembled for actual 
service; and when so assembled, 
they will be liable to serve on 
board any of Her Majesty’s ships 
or vessels employed in the defence 
of the coasts of the United King- 
dom, or in any of the tenders or 
boats attached to such vessels.” 
The sphere of action for the force 
is here clearly defined, and is, of 
course, simply in accordance with 
the original object in founding it; 
the recruit, therefore, incurs no 
liability to serve in any sea-going 
vessels at any time. Even in time 
of peace, service afloat is not com- 
pulsory. When serving in any of 
Her Majesty’s vessels—for the 
above-mentioned purpose — the 
naval volunteers “ will be liable to 
perform all the ordinary duties of 
the vessel in which they may be 
embarked, in the same manner as 
those duties are performed by the 
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regular crews of Her Majesty’s 
ships, except those duties that can 
only be performed by practical 
seamen.” For example, we are 
told they will not be required to go 
aloft or to attend the fires in the 
stoke-hole, but they will have to 
accommodate themselves to the 
berthing and messing arrange- 
ments usual for seamen of the 
Royal Navy. Those regulations 
which relate to the discipline of the 
force are explicitly to the point, 
and show us that members while on 
duty must submit to strict naval 
discipline ; further, every officer 
and petty officer is required to 
make himself acquainted with and 
duly to observe and obey, and, as 
far as in him lies, to enforce the 
due execution of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteer Act, 1873, and 
the Regulations for the Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteer Force, 
together with all regulations, in- 
structions, and orders which may 
from time to time be given or 
issued by the Admiralty, or by any 
superior officer, and shall in all 
respects conform his conduct. to 
the customs and usages of Her 
Majesty’s Naval Service. It may 
also be added that while assembled 
with the Regular Forces of the 
army either in camp or for training, 
Naval Volunteers come under the 
Naval Discipline Act, 1866, in 
the same manner as if they were 
on actual service, and will be placed 
under the immediate command of 
an officer of Her Majesty’s Navy. 
The strength of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers at the present 
time amounts to three brigades, 
namely, one at London, one at 
Bristol, and one at Liverpool, and 
the establishment of each brigade, 
which may consist of four, six, or 
eight batteries, is laid down by the 
Admiralty as follows: one lieu- 
tenant commander for each brigade, 
and for each battery of the same 
two sub-lieutenants, one chief petty 
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officer, two first-class petty officers, 
two second-class petty officers, two 
buglers and a staff of lieutenant 
instructor, first-class petty officer 
instructor, a surgeon, bugle-major, 
and armourer. The strength of 
leading gunners and ‘ gunners— 
equivalent to leading seamen and 
able-bodied seamen—is from fifty- 
one to seventy-one. All officers of 
the staff hold substantive com- 
missions, the honorary officers 
being quite distinct from the 
actual volunteer officers. The 
officer - instructor to the brigade 
and the petty officer-instructor for 
each battery composing brigades 
are appointed by the Admiralty, 
and hold their posts for five years, 
or such lesser period as may be 
thought fit by that office. The 
former is selected from among the 
officers of or retired from the 
Royal Navy, being commissioned 
as a lieutenant in the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers, and he is 
required of course to qualify him- 
self in the various artillery exer- 
cises in which it is his duty to 
give instruction, and the Admiralty 
strictly prohibits him from holding 
any other appointment, either 
public or private. The petty officer- 
instructor is also selected from the 
Royal Navy, being taken from the 
pensioned petty officers, and his 
duty is to give instruction to the 
volunteers under the guidance of 
the superior office-instructor. 

Of the three brigades already 
mentioned as being now esta- 
blished, that at London is the 
oldest, numerically the strongest, 
and being immediately under our 
eyes, so to speak, it is also pro- 
bably the one in which most 
interest is taken; we naturally 
single it out, therefore, for special 
notice as model of the system 
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pursued in respect of all the 
brigades. The London Brigade, 
which is under the command of 
Lord Ashley, is divided into 
three corps, as follows: 1. London 
Corps, numbering 321 members ; 
2. Brighton Corps, with 56 mem- 
bers ; and 3, the Hastings Corps, 
with 46 members, making an 
aggregate strength of 423. Mr. 
Brassey— the founder — occupies 
the post of additional lieutenant, 
besides largely aiding the force 
with liberal subscriptions. The 
post of lieutenant-instructor is held 
by Commander St. Vincent Nepean, 
R.N., whose devotion as regards 
time and labour has contributed in 
a very large measure towards the 
success of the brigade.* The 
Admiralty has given this brigade 
the use of two ships, namely, 
H.M.S. “ President,” lying at the 
West India Docks, and H.M. 
Gunboat “Rainbow,” which is 
moored off Somerset-house, and 
drill takes place on board the 
former vessel every evening be- 
tween six and eight o’clock. The 
“Rainbow” is only used as an 
armoury and for boating purposes, 
and the want of a large ship of 
the “ President” class, where the 
* Rainbow ”’ now lies, is, we under- 
stand, very much felt, as it is 
found to be a great tax on the 
volunteers to have to go to the 
West India Docks for their drills, 
for the room on board the “ Rain- 
bow” is not sufficient to teach the 
various exercises which have to be 
gone through. We can only hope 
that the members of this brigade 
may not have long to wait before a 
paternal Government, recognising 
the patriotic zeal, the perseverance 
and assiduity of its semi-naval 
sons, will gracefully accede to their 
wishes by providing a suitable ship 


* Since this article was written, Commander Nepean has resigned the post of 


lieutenant-instructor, much to the regret of his brother officers and the brigade 
generally, 
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of the kind required. The muster 
at the drills on board the “ Presi- 
dent” is, as a rule, pretty strong. 
Indeed, the stringency of the rules 
and regulations on this point is 
alone calculated to enforce a good 
attendance on the part of the 
volunteers, while Lord Ashley, in 
his special book of rules issued to 
the London Brigade, considers “ It 
is a breach of faith on the part of 
any member who wilfully neglects 
opportunities of making himself 
efficient, which cannot be too much 
censured, and officers commanding 
batteries are authorised to remove 
from the muster-roll of their re- 
spective batteries the names of any 
members who fail to attend drill 
regularly.” Although the rule 
as regards attendance is thus 
stringent, still, as already pointed 
out in this paper, there is no 
unnecessary demand made upon 
members’ time. 

The duties of the naval volun- 
teers consist of “ great-gun drill,” 
in which they have to run out, 
level, and fire a 7-inch 6}-ton gun 
with all the deftness, precision, 
and agility of a true “blue 
jacket,” and of exercises with 
small arms, namely, rifle, pistol, 
and cutlass. Class instruction is 
the method used for teaching the 
use of the great gun, the strength 
of the class being of course 
determined by the number of men 
required to work a 7-inch gun; 
viz., fourteen men, with four spare 
members to fill up casualties caused 
by sickness. All drills are carried 
on as in the Royal Navy, and from 
them no deviation is permitted. 
Besides, too, the volunteers are 
taught to pull men-of-war boats, 
there being two cutters, pulling ten 
oars each, and two gigs supplied to 
H.M. gunboat “ Rainbow,” in 


which great interest is taken, and 
Commander Nepean is of opinion 
that those who man them are in 
no way inferior to yachtsmen and 
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up-river men in their capacity of 


oarsmen. On board the “ Rain- 
bow” knotting and splicing are 
also taught, and, whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, the volunteers, it 
appears, are always glad to go aloft 
to learn the elements of seaman- 
ship, although this is not actually 
required of them. To become an 
“efficient,” the naval volunteer 
“must be able to perform in a 
satisfactory manner the duties of 
any number, except No. 1, at heavy 
gun to the 64-pounder (i.e. 7-inch 
6$-ton gun) guns mounted on gun- 
boats; and he must be possessed 
of a good knowledge of the manual, 
platoon, and cutlass exercises.” 

On the subject of dress the rules 
of the London Brigade of the 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers 
are emphatic, requiring al] mem- 
bers when on duty to be in uni- 
form, and strictly forbidding the 
practice of appearing in partial 
uniform. The wisdom ot this 
injunction is praiseworthy. There 
is hardly a more incongruous or 
absurd sight than a muster of 
volunteers, some in uniform, 
others partially so, while as re- 
gards the majority, perhaps, 
there is not the shadow of a pre- 
tence of being in uniform ; and yet 
this is by no means an uncommon 
spectacle in the case of the rifle 
volunteers. We cannot help think- 
ing that it is much to be regretted 
and deprecated. Uniformity in 
every detail is exactly what is 
aimed at by the naval volunteers, 
and there can be no doubt that if 
true military or naval efficiency be 
designed as the main end of the 
drills, exercises and instructions 
which in both classes the volun- 
teers undergo, uniformity is one of 
the most prominent and important 
features in the standard of such 
efficiency. The dress of the naval 
volunteers is of the same pattern 
as worn by members of correspond- 
ing rank in the Royal Navy, with 
23 
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the exception of some details as to 
lace, buttons, epaulettes, trimmings, 
badges, &c. It is perhaps scarcely 
necessary to remark that badges, 
stars, and the like ornaments are 
the privileges of those members 
who are efficient or have made 
themselves specially acquainted 
with the duties of the corps. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the London Naval 
Volunteer Brigade is the gunboat 
cruise made every year, generally 
in August, for about eight or ten 
days, of which advantage may be 
taken by all members who are able 
to show in their returns a regular 
attendance at drill for three 
months. Some very pleasant trips 
have thus been made in one of Her 
Majesty’s gunboats, and although 
strict naval discipline is all the 
while maintained, they appear to 
be most popular among the mem- 
bers of the brigade. Nor need 
this be wondered at if it be borne 
in mind that the cruisers derive all 
the benefit to health which is 
naturally to be expected from a 
ten days’ sea voyage and a respite 
—involving a complete change of 
scene and mode of living—from 
city labours, and to this may be 
added the extremely gratifying 
knowledge of being for the time 
the ship’s crew of a real man-of- 
war. 

In conclusion, it remains for us 
to state that many persons, both of 
authority and prominence, have 
urged that the Royal Naval Ar- 
tillery Volunteer Force might 
usefully be converted into a “ tor- 
pedo corps;” whilst, however, 
admitting the advantage of sup- 
plementing the present duties »f 
the corps, as above described, by 
that of protecting the chain of 
torpedoes laid down for coast de- 
fence, it can hardly be considered 
that the way is clear to adopt such 
@ suggestion, as there are several 
serious objections which it would 
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be difficult to overcome. In the 
first place, the Admiralty, it seems, 
has no control whatever over this 
part of the country’s defensive 
measures, it being entirely vested 
in the hands of the Royal Engi- 
neers, who only took the “ torpedo 
defence” in hand on the under- , 
standing that the Admiralty would 
not interfere with them in any way 
further than to supply boats and 
coal. This reason alone, there- 
fore, would render the proposition 
referred to impracticable. Secondly, 
the course of instruction on this 
subject would have to be so strin- 
gently laid down before volunteers 
could be allowed to handle such 
dangerous weapons that very few, 
probably, would be found willing 
to bind themselves down to go 
through the course. Furthermore, 
the appliances on water anywhere 
near London are so deficient that 
it would hardly be possible to find 
a place sufficiently near the metro- 
polis for the purposes of practical 
experiments. For the rest we 
cannot do better than quote the 
opinion of Commander Nepean 
upon the subject. He says: “It 
has been proved that boats attack- 
ing chains of torpedoes for coast 
defence can cut the wires and ren- 
der torpedoes utterly useless at 
night time if not properly defend d 
by gun-boats and steam-launches, 
but these very vessels manned by 
volunteers are what is required. 
The naval volunteers are therefore 
invaluable for the defence of the 
coasts, and to protect those tor- 
pedoes which would girt the shores 
of the United Kingdom.” We 
quite agree with Commander 
Nepean in believing that, under 
existing circumstances, it is not 
possible for the naval volunteers to 
engage further than this in torpedo 
operations. There is, however, 
little use in entertaining such an 
idea, for we understand that 
Colonel Crossman, R.E., who has 
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the torpedo defence under his 
charge, is organising a volunteer 
corps, but their training will occupy 
two consecutive months in the year, 
during which time their whole 
attention and services will require 
to be given to the practical work- 
ing of the subject, and they will 
be paid while thus called out 
similarly to the militia, whom, in 
most respects, they will resemble. 
The great feature of the Naval 
Volunteer movement, as explained 
at the outset, namely, coast de- 
fence—or, accurately speaking, the 
defence of the rivers and estuaries 
of the United Kingdom—therefore 
still remains ; and in this respect 
the usefulness and desirability of 
the Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers can hardly be questioned. 
As already stated, we know very 
well that there are some who are 
sceptical on the point, but we think 
their doubts must be overcome by 
three very important facts which 
may just be mentioned. 1. The 
Act giving the necessary authority 
to raise this force of Naval Volun- 
teers was passed in 1873 at the 
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instance of the Admiralty itself. 
2. Many noted naval authorities 
have given their opinion and 
recommendation in favour of a 
movement of this kind. And 3, 
the naval members of the late 
Administration have unanimously 
concurred in the steps taken to 
promote the undertaking. We 
have not space to dilate upon 
these facts; nor, indeed, is it 
necessary to say more than that 
they appear to us to afford irre- 
futable evidence of the necessity 
of the force Mr. Brassey has so 
successfully instituted. Let us 
add, moreover, that whatever trial 
may be thrust upon them, or what- 
ever real test they may have to 
undergo, the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers will, without doubt, 
ever be found ready, willing, and 
capable to discharge the duties 
they have undertaken. They will 
assuredly evince not less pa- 
triotism and love of Queen and 
country than do those brave tars 
who are so justly and deservedly 
the pride and boast of old 
England. 
A. G. Bowrg. 
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MARY CARPENTER.* 


Lo the student of hereditary ten- 
dencies there are few families more 
interesting than that of the Car- 
penters. They have been distin- 
guished now for three generations 
by philanthropy, by sincere re- 
ligiousness, by deep and earnest 
moral purpose. The life of Mary 
Carpenter that has just been 
written by her nephew, Mr. Estlin 
Carpenter, is a book that will 
interest for more reasons than one, 
and Mr. Carpenter is too modest 
when he introduces it as “ a book 
chiefly written as a record of work 
for workers. Its main object is to 
tell the story of a life of singular 
activity and far-reaching useful- 
ness, in the hope that some who 
are engaged in the same or in like 
duties may be helped by beholding 
the persistence of a woman’s de- 
votion.” It does far more. It 
reveals to us many of the secret 
springs that were at work to bring 
about results of which we now 
proudly boast as achievements of 
our time and country. It forms, 
so to speak, an inner history of the 
philanthropic movements of our 
time. It relates the gradual but 
sure triumph over sectarian in- 
tolerance. ‘Ihe trials of those that 
labour in great causes are neces- 
sarily of many kinds. But Miss 
Carpenter had a peculiar obstacle 
to overcome. She was a Unitarian, 
a member of that small and most 
ill-understood body, from whom 
not only the Established Church, 


but other Nonconformist com- 
munities, in past days coldly and 
mistrustfully stood aloof, thus 
tending to confine the friendship 
of the Unitarians, and restrain 
their efforts. To Miss Carpenter’s 
endeavours may be ascribed a not 
inconsiderable share of breaking 
down these limitations, by showing 
to the world at large that beneath 
many varieties of form the deepest 
things are always essentially the 
same. 

In reading the record of Miss 
Carpenter’s early years, we meet 
with the same earnest moral atmo- 
sphere that pervaded Miss Mar- 
tineau’s home, as shown by her 
autobiography. This atmosphere 
seems the peculiar characteristic of 
Nonconformist homes, especially 
those of its ministers. We do not 
by saying this mean to reflect upon 
the many excellent men and women 
who have issued from the house- 
holds of clergymen of the State 
religion. But it is indubitable that 
the children of divines of the 
Established Church are, by their 
social position, drawn into a more 
worldly circle than those of the 
Nonconformists, especially more 
than fifty years ago, when Dis- 
senters were more or less placed 
under a slight social cloud. Hence 
their concentration of earnestness, 
unrelieved by any lighter feature. 

Mary Carpenter was born at 
Exeter, April 3rd, 1807, the eldest 
child of Dr. Lant Carpenter, the 


*<* The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter.” By J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. London : 
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learned Unitarian clergyman, and 
writer on mental and moral philo- 
sophy, whose peculiarly earnest 
spirit of devotion descended in 
fullest measure to his daughter. 
But the earnestness of the home, 
presided over by this noble spirit, 
was not oppressive, only healthful 
and bracing, and left abundant 
room for the free play of every 
activity. Mary’s soon showed it- 
self in a love of order and a desire 
to be useful. It is told of her that 
when quite a little lass, her father 
took her and her sister one day 
for a walk into a field of new- 
mown hay. To rollin the sunshine 
like the little Anna was not enough 
for Mary, who saw the haymakers 
busily at work. “I want to be 
ooseful, I want to be ooseful,” she 
cried, and would not be satisfied 
till her father cut a stick from the 
hedge, with which she might rake 
together what her sister scattered. 
So early did she sound the keynote 
of the after time. Her mother 
relates how, at four years old, 
Mary’s mind was constantly occu- 
pied by some magnificent scheme 
or other—conversion of the heathen, 
or turning her dolls’ frocks into 
pelisses. She soon sympathised 
with all her father’s activities 
and far-reaching plans; and as 
she grew older she clearly recog- 
nised that his burden of work, 
domestic, educational, pastoral, 
and literary, was too heavy for him 
to bear continuously, and planned 
that as soon as possible the labour 
of his school, at least, should be 
transferred to herself and her 
sister. Bearing this end in view, 
she began silently, steadily, pre- 
paring herself for the task, which 
it became hers to undertake in 1829, 
Dr. Carpenter’s health having given 
way. The work was hard, but 
successful. It did not, however, 
by any means satisfy Mary’s desire 
for utility, which was strengthened 
in 1832, at the period of the Re- 
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form struggle. She began to 
ponder on the causes of the Bristol 
riots which she had witnessed, and 
the resolve was formed within her 
to devote herself to the service of 
the degraded around her. “A 
purpose once formed by Mary 
Carpenter,” says her nephew, “ was 
not lightly laid aside or speedily 
forgotten. She did not speak of 
it, but kept it in reserve, as her 
manner was; willing to wait for 
ears, if necessary, but never re- 
axing her hold.” But the present 
was only the seedtime of purpose. 
On Mary and her sisters fell the 
duty of cherishing their parents, 
the care of the school, the educa- 
tion of the younger brothers, and 
amid claims so tender and en- 
grossing there seemed no room for 
fresh responsibilities. Still, when 
in 1835 a society was formed for 
visiting the homes of the poor, 
Miss Carpenter joined it, and threw 
herself with enthusiasm into the 
work. For more than twenty years 
she was the secretary of the society, 
and when the districts were first 
apportioned, she unhesitatingly 
chose the poorest and the worst; 
and there it was that she first 
gained her insight into the con- 
dition of what she afterwards 
described as “the perishing and 
dangerous” classes.” The years 
which were the beginning of what 
was afterwards to be Mary Car- 
penter’s life-work, were fraught 
with many personal sorrows, but 
none of deeper and more lasting 
import than her father’s death. 
Dr. Lant Carpenter was accidentally 
drowned in 1840, by falling over- 
board on a passage from Naples to 
Leghorn, while travelling for the 
recovery of his health. Miss Car- 
penter now strove as far as she 
could to take his place in the home 
circle, and to do his work among 
the poor. American friends roused 
her interest for the cause of abo- 
lition, and in their behalf too she 
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laboured earnestly and ardently, 
working herself and rousing the 
interest of friends to work in aid 
of the funds needed for carrying 
on what was regarded as a sa:red 
crusade. But this did not with- 
draw her interest from home affairs. 
It was in 1843 that Lord Ashley, 
now Lord Shaftesbury, drew the 
attention of the House of Commons 
to the deplorable moral and edu- 
cational condition of vast numbers 
of children throughout the country, 
especially in the manufacturing 
districts. The proposed bill, how- 
ever, fell through, owing to sec- 
tarian influences. Miss Carpenter 
recognised that the failure of legis- 
lation only made private efforts 
the more needful, and the tentative 
institution of ragged schools in 
various towns aroused her interest. 
She became determined to establish 
such a school near the Unitarian 
Chapel, as the readiest means to 
reach the outcast and destitute, 
whose wants she had borne in 
her heart for more than twelve 
years. The effort had to be 
made with slender resources, and 
without the fellowship of those 
who were already devoted to the 
cause, their sectarian bias being 
stronger than their philanthropy. 
Undaunted, however, Mary Car- 
penter established her school, which 
soon became so successful, owing 
to her wonderful personal influence 
over the children and her power 
of discipline, that after some months 
larger premises were required. Her 
school became remarkable, and 
attracted the attention and admira- 
tion of outsiders. It was doing a 
gocd work, and doing it well. 
Thus was founded the first of a 
series of institutions in which Miss 
Carpenter was to develope her plans 
for destitute and degraded children. 
Of course it was by no means easy 
or plain sailing, at once to intro- 
duce order among these urchins, 
who came out of the worst slums 
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of Bristol ; and an amusing story is 
told how at first it was needful to 
obtain aid from the police: “ But 
the officer who came to protect soon 
remained for another purpose: the 
control acquired by the master 
gradually rendered his vigilance 
needless, and it was not long be- 
fore he was one day reported to 
the magistrates for neglect of duty, 
having been two hours in the 
ragged school setting copies to the 
boys.” 

The success of the ragged school 
led Miss Carpenter to secure the 
premises on which it was carried 
on. In 1850 she purchased the 
court in which it was situated, she 
then lost no time in improving the 
dwellings it contained for occupa- 
tion by selected tenants, with whom 
she lodged many a homeless boy. 
She also followed with earnest 
attention the careers of many of 
the scholars, some of whom, when 
they first came to the ragged 
school, were already notorious as 
young thieves. Repeated convic- 
tions and imprisonments failed to 
effect any reformation, and though 
she was able to withdraw some 
few from their life of crime, and to 
prevent some from adopting it, she 
soon became aware of the inade- 
quacy of ragged schools to cope 
with the need of the vagrant and 
lawless classes. The lasting injury 
produced by the ordinary gaol 
system forced itself upon her, and 
she wrote a little work, in which 
she drew attention to the urgent 
necessity of supplementing the 
efforts of ragged schools by schools 
of an altogether different character, 
in which the young criminal could 
be kept under detention, and 
trained by a mingled discipline of 
firmness and love to better ways. 


- To see a great evil, and to look for 


no remedy against it, was not the 
fashion of Mary Carpenter’s nature. 
Thus the plan of another and 
larger work took shape in her 
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mind, and she wrote a book advo- 
eating reformatory schools, in 
which she brought forward a for- 
midable array of facts to show the 
increase .of juvenile delinquency 
and the ignorance of the offenders. 
After presenting a compact body 
of carefully reasoned truths, she 
pointed out the lines of action to 
be founded on them. But she did 
not rest here. She began person- 
ally to seek out acknowledged 
advocates of reformatory principles, 
first in London, then in the North; 
and as she went from Member of 
Parliament to magistrate, and from 
magistrate to gaol chaplain, she 
saw her way open more clearly 
before her. At last she succeeded 
in bringing together a public con- 
ference at which she did not herself 
speak, but in which her views were 
ventilated. To have lifted up her 
voice in an assembly of gentlemen 
would have been to Miss Car- 
penter’s feelings at that time tan- 
tamount to unsexing herself. This 
was in 1851. Tempora mutantur! 
Before the conference separated, a 
committee was appointed to carry 
out the principles which it had 
affirmed. The matter was brought 
before Parliament, attention was 
promised, but weeks passed by, and 
no advance was made. Under in- 
action, Miss Carpenter was always 
restive ; she felt the time was ripe 
for the work, and she resolved to 
do what she could. To do what 
she could was the fixed rule of 
Mary Carpenter’s life, and her 
“could” had already acquired a 
considerable scope. She started a 
Reformatory on her own account 
by the generous aid of Mr Russell 
Scott and Lady Byron, at Kings- 
wood, a village four miles from 
Bristol. The work was very hard, 


the progress not at first visible, 
but not for one moment was this 
brave spirit depressed, discouraged. 
Against all obstacles she toiled on, 
dividing her time between the 
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ragged school and the new refor- 
matory, walking the distance that 
separated the two many a bitter 
winter’s day in order to save money 
for the children’s benefit. Not an 
indulgence did she allow herself— 
barely the necessaries of life. She 
met with her reward in the love 
brought to her by these little out- 
casts, the good she worked among 
them. At last she saw not only 
her own efforts crowned, but the es- 
tablishment of reformatory schools 
by voluntary managers became 
law; and, though the bill still con- 
tained the obnoxious proviso that 
every child must pass fourteen days 
in prison before he could be trans- 
ferred to a reformatory, it was 
welcomed by her as the beginning 
of a new order of things. 

After a time, as she found that 
the mingling of the sexes in these 
schools was prejudicial to order, 
that girls were, as a rule, more 
unmanageable than boys, by the 
generous aid of Lady Byron, 
Mary Carpenter established a 
separate school for girls at Red 
Lodge. This school was under 
her sole management, and over it 
she maintained to the last day 
of her life undivided responsi- 
bility and control. Soon after 
this her energy, so long concen- 
trated, gave way, and she lay 
for some months prostrate with 
serious illness. She had not long 
recovered, before in 1855, she had 
the grief to lose her mother. The 
home was now broken up, and 
Miss Carpenter had to live alone, 
a sore trial to her affectionate 
nature. She threw herself with 
yet greater energy into her philan- 
thropic schemes, to follow all of 
which into detail we have not 
space, and must content ourselves 
with briefly indicating them. Con- 
victs next engaged her close in- 
terest and sympathy, and the 
reform of prison discipline. She 
also advocated Government aid for 
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industrial schools for vagrant chil- 
dren. She started one herself to 
show upon what plan she wished it 
carried out, and, as ever, was success- 
ful in her efforts. Unwearied, she 
continued her crusade by pen, and 
word, and deed on behalf of the 
children whose claims were still un- 
recognised. Meanwhile the ragged 
and evening schools still required 
her as of old; correspondence 
had increased. Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings were watched with jea- 
lous vigilance ; members were kept 
on the alert, and inspired with 
principles, and convinced by facts ; 
counsel was exchanged with the 
managers of institutions kindred 
to her own at home and abroad, 
friends and fellow-workers in the 
United States were not forgotten, 
and the ever-growing band of 
young men and women in various 
parts of the world, who owed to 
her their new careers, received 
constant testimonials of her active 
remembrance. Yet withal she 
found not only time for the claims 
of private friends and relatives, 
but for new interests, new duties. 
India had for many long years 
attracted Miss Carpenter’s atten- 
tion, and especially the degraded 
state of the female population as 
regards education. She felt as- 
sured that in India was a vast 
field of enterprise awaiting any- 
one who should go there without 
rejudice or preconceived ideas. 
n 1866, in her sixtieth year, Miss 
Carpenter formed the resolution 
of going thither, and seeing for 
herself the land and people in whom 
she felt so strong an interest. To 
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her surprise, not only was she well 
received by the natives, but the 
Government solicited her advice 
in the matters of prisons and re- 
formatories. Four times did Miss 
Carpenter perform this journey, 
and each time with greater success, 
though success in such a country 
as India was necessarily slow ; 
but some of her hopes were 
realised, and some of her pro- 
posed reforms were made law. In 
1876 she once more settled at 
Bristol in a home that was 
brightened with the young faces 
of some adopted Hindu boys. 
Though she was now seventy, 
there seemed little diminution 
in her physical and mental energy, 
and she was still actively engaged 
in every educational work. In 
1877 she suddenly. passed away 
without any indication of previous 
illness. 

Such the woman, who united 
in her person qualities very rarely 
found in harmonious combination. 
She had the soul of a mystic, and 
the insight into affairs and ‘the 
grasp of details of a born adminis- 
trator. Truly, for once the epitaph 
that records her virtues was no 
lying tablet; and Dr. Martineau 
was right when he said that, 
“No human ill escaped her pity, 
or cast down her trust; with true 
self-sacrifice she followed in the 
train of Christ, to seek and to save 
that which was lost, and bring it 
home to the Father in Heaven.” 

It is the history of a good, noble, 
disinterested life, full of lofty pur- 
poses, that is recorded in Mr. 
Estlin Carpenter’s pages. 
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GLASS-PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 


Guass-PaintIne is an art which 
has attained a decided prominence 
in this country. There are now com- 
paratively few English churches 
which are not adorned more or less 
with specimens of it, and stained- 
glass windows are making their way 
into our town-halls and other public 
buildings to an ever-increasing 
extent. 

A short account of the process of 
manufacturing-a window, together 
with a sketch of the art of glass- 
painting, may be found interesting 
by some of our readers. 

It must be carefully borne in 
mind at the outset that there are 
two kinds of coloured glass, (1) 
that in which the colour is on the 
surface only, and (2) that which is 
coloured throughout its entire sub- 
stance. The former is known by 
the name of enamel glass, the latter 
by the name of pot-metal glass. An 
enamel window is painted by means 
of colouring matter mixed with 
pulverised glass which is called a 
jlua, and which, melting sooner 
than the colour, enables the colour 
to adhere firmly to the surface of 
the window. Pot-metal glass is so 
called from being coloured with 
oxides of metals fused with it in 
the furnace. 

Now the enamel method did not 
come into vogue till the second half 
of the sixteenth century, while the 
mosaic method flourished through- 
out the Middle Ages, and is the 
established mode in England at the 
present day ; to the latter we shall 
direct our chief attention. 

Separate pieces of pot-metal glass 


are used for each colour required, 
with the following exceptions. 

(1) A coated glass is almost 
always used for red or ruby, since 
otherwise it would appear opaque. 
(N.B. By coated glass we mean 
white glass covered on one side by 
a layer of pot-metal.) 

(2) Outlines and shadows with 
the black and brown parts are 
painted with enamel brown. 

(3) The yellow stain which is 
done by means of pure silver con- 
stitutes the third exception. 

Silver ground with ochre or clay 
is applied to the back of white 
glass; when this glass is at a dull 
red heat, it will be found to be 
stained a pale yellow colour, while 
the silver does not adhere to it. 

(4) Part of a piece of blue glass 
is sometimes changed into green 
by the addition of the yellow stain. 

We will now endeavour to de- 
scribe the process of manufacturing 
a mosaic (or pot-metal) window. 
A design is first prepared, and, 
when any needful alterations have 
been made in it, a full-length 
drawing of the window is executed, 
showing the exact dimensions of 
the various parts. From this 
work a second drawing, technically 
called the cutting - drawing, is 
traced; this is meant to show 
the size and shape of the pieces 
of glass to be used. Upon this 
drawing the artist goes down 
the precise colours and tints of the 
glass to be chosen. The glass- 
cutter then takes a diamond and 
cuts from the sheets of pot-metal 
glass kept in stock all the pieces 
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pointed out to him. The pieces 
thus cut off are now temporarily 
placed on a glass easel, the out- 
lines and shading are painted with 
enamel colours, and silver is added 
for the yellow stain, if needful. 
Next comes the first firing process. 

The glass is taken to the kilns, 
and laid on shelves of earthenware 
or cast iron, which have been care- 
fully rubbed over with Spanish 
chalk mixed with water to prevent 
the glass from adhering to the said 
shelves. The box containing the 
shelves is called a muffle, and is 
placed in the upper compartment 
of a furnace of coke or charcoal. 
The colours being thus burnt in, 
the glass goes again to the easel, 
as many parts require further 
painting, and next follows a second 
firing process. The glass is now 
laid in proper order upon the 
cutting-drawing, and the pieces 
are fastened together by means of 
leaden bands, which are bent and 
soldered together after the form 
previously indicated in the drawing. 
The glass will now be ready to be 
fixed in the stonework of the 
window withthe help of saddle- 
bars. These saddle-bars ought 
always to be placed in the inside 
of the church. If they be external 
to the window, they cast a deep 
shadow upon it, and there is always 
a danger lest a heavy wind should 
tear away the pieces of glass which 
adhere to them; if the bars be in 
the interior, it will merely press 
the glass against them. Many 
people have objected to the use of 
both leaden bands and saddle-bars, 
but the windows we have been 
discussing cannot be constructed 
without them. Great care should 
be taken so to introduce the lead 
that it may not appear too promi- 


nent, and may increase the effect. 


of the glass by forming bold out- 
lines. 

Having thus described the pro- 
cess of manufacturing a mosaic 
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window, we will proceed briefly to 
examine the various styles of 
stained glass which prevailed in 
England up to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. We will then 
say a few words regarding the 
enamel windows which subsequently 
came into fashion. We will next 
touch upon the revival of the 
ancient method during the present 
century, concluding with a few 
practical deductions. 

Pointed Architecture in England 
is divided, as is well known, into 
three principal styles—the Early 
English, the Decorated, and the 
Perpendicular; or, as they are 
often called, First, Second, and 
Third Pointed. Each of these 
styles has its counterpart in stained 
glass. 

The Early English style of glass- 
painting in this country may be 
said to have flourished from about 
the time of King John’s accession 
to the throne down to the year 1280 ; 
the Decorated from 1280 to 1380; 
the Perpendicular from 1380 to 
1530; the Cinque Cento from 1500 
to 1550, thus existing for many 
years side by side with the Perpen- 
dicular. In the middle of the six- 
teenth century, the enamel method 
of glass-painting superseded the 
mosaic, and flourished until the 
revival of the ancient mode during 
the present century. We will now 
briefly notice a few characteristics 
of the several styles. 

In the Early English period, 
white pattern windows were the 
ones usually made. These rarely 
have any subject introduced unless. 
it be a shield of arms. The “ five 
sisters” in York Minster, and some 
specimens in Salisbury Cathedral, 
may be cited as instances. 

Other Early English examples 
have the medallion arrangement, 
which consists of panels containing 
coloured pictures embedded in a 
mosaic ornamental ground, while 
in some instances a large figure 
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under a canopy occupies the whole 
light. 

The drawing during this period 
was uncommonly bad, arising from 
a total ignorance of the anatomical 
proportions of the human figure. 
The foliage is never natural, but 
resembles the architectural orna- 
ments of Norman and early English 
stonework. 

The oldest known specimen of 
this period still remaining in Eng- 
land is part of a Jesse in the 
second window irom the west on 
the north-side of the nave clerestory 
at York Minster; it was executed 
about the year 1200. 

The Decorated windows display a 
far better knowledge of the drawing 
of the human figure than those of 
the preceding period. Natural 
forms of foliage were substituted 
for the conventional scrolls which 
were formerly used. The yellow 
stain, which we have already de- 
scribed, was first used in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. 

In the Perpendicular period a 
return is made to conventional 
foliage. White and yellow glass 
predominate after the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. The canopies 
of this style, though at first flat, 
like those of the two previous ones, 
were gradually made to represent 
the hollowness of the niche. 

In Cinque Cento, or sixteenth- 
century windows, Italian forms 
are often used, either instead of 
Gothic ones, or in conjunction with 
them. 

The Lady Chapel of Lichfield 
Cathedral contains seven specimens 
of this style, which were removed 
from Herckenrode Abbey in the 
Netherlands. But the most magni- 
ficent examples now remaining in 
England are those in King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge, executed in 
1533 and subsequent years. Now 
these windows are _ splendidly 
coloured, while the anatomical 
proportions of the figures are 
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highly commendable. But, as Mr. 
Warrington observes, “ their fault 
as glass is that they are regular 
pictures, extending over the whole 
surface, without regard to the in- 
terruptions of the mullions; the 
multiplicity of figures invites the 
eye to make out the subject rather 
than to view the effect as a whole.” 

Large pictures which expand 
in one subject over the whole 
surface of a window are plainly 
uncongenial to the architectural 
purposes which they ought to serve. 
And here we see the main error 
of the glass-painters in this style. 
They aimed at producing indepen- 
dent pictures with various embel- 
lishments, utterly regurdless of the 
material they had to operate upon, 
and of the architectural properties 
with which their windows ought to 
have harmonised. In a _ word, 
glass-painting ought to be strictly 
subservient to church architecture, 
and be accommodated to it, while 
the Cinque Cento painters executed 
their windows without the smallest 
regard to the architectural sur- 
roundings. 

The enamel method of painting 
on glass, which originated in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, 
and rapidly superseded the mosaic, 
took its rise from the ever-growing 
ambition of painters to imitate the 
effects of pictures done on canvas. 
The discovery of many enamel 
colours during this century gave 
increased facilities to the artists for 
applying colour to glass with the 
brush. 

By the new and_ superficial 
method, windows were painted 
with enamels very much as canvas 
is painted with oil. In the words 
of Mr. Winston, the glass-painters 
strove “ to produce in a transparent 
material the atmospheric and 
picturesque effects so successfully 
exhibited by the reflective surfaces 
of oil and fresco paintings.” 

Now, although these enamelled 
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or coated windows may have 
greater variety of tints and less 
hardness of outline than those of 
the older styles, yet they are 
lamentably deficient in depth and 
brilliancy of colour, which defect 
is plainly inevitable since the 
colours are not ingrained, but lie 
only on the surface. 

Enamelled windows acquire in 
the course of years a very dingy 
appearance. As a striking instance 
of this, we may refer our readers 
to the west window of New College 
Chapel, Oxford, which was executed 
by Jervis from Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s cartoons in the year 1777; 
the figures have justly merited 
their title of “Sir Joshua’s washy 
virtues.” The manifest decadence 
of the art during the eighteenth 
century may be clearly perceived in 
New College Chapel by contrasting 
the windows on the north side, 
done by Peckett of York in 1765 
and subsequent years, with those 
on the south side (the figures of 
which are mostly of Flemish 
manufacture), which were adapted 
to the lights by W. Price the 
younger in 1740. 

There are comparatively few 
seventeenth-century windows now 
remaining in England. The best 
of them were painted by Bernard 
Van Linge and other foreign 
artists; we have not space to 
discuss them here. 

Francis Eginton, of Birmingham, 
may claim the credit of having 
made a vigorous effort to revive 
the decaying art. He commenced 
his work in 1784, and died in 
1805. All the windows in the 
ante-chapel of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and those in the Lady 
Chapel of Salisbury Cathedral, 
with numerous minor works, were 
executed by him. His works have 
a peculiar appearance. They dis- 
play a white base, painted over 
with brown shade and yellow 
stain, while the designs stretch 
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over the whole of each light with- 
out borderings. They are all 
enamels, and brown is a colour 
which is made unpleasantly pro- 
minent. 

This defect is strikingly shown 
in the east window of St. Paul’s, 
Birmingham, which was painted 
in his studio: it is thought 
that, were all the other windows 
of the same pattern, the congrega- 
tion would have to grope their 
way to the pews in broad daylight. 
Still, he deserves credit for having 
produced many great and imposing 
works under formidable difficul- 
ties, although he did them in 
direct opposition to the canons of 
ancient art and of genuine glass- 
painting. We will now relate the 
circumstances which proved the 
primary cause of the revival of the 
mosaic method of glass-painting 
during the present century. 

A quantity of ancient continen- 
tal glass was bought up by Mr. 
Stevenson, a bookseller of Nor- 
wich, in conjunction with Mr. 
Hamp, a German merchant, and 
was long exhibited in Pall Mall. 
The windows were easily releaded, 
but it was thought impossible to 
restore the numerous missing 
pieces of glass in vitrified colours, 
so they were renewed with 
ground glass, and then a heraldic 
painter was engaged to paint them 
in oil colours. The Earl of Bridge- 
water was one of the chief pur- 
chasers ; he bought enough of the 
Cinque Cento glass to fill all the 
windows of his private chapel at 
Ashridge. He engaged Mr. Joseph 
Hale Miller, who was then an 
engraver by trade, to attempt a 
proper restoration of those parts 
which had been repaired in oil 
colours. Mr. Miller succeeded in 
restoring the windows in question, 
and hence may be dated the com- 
mencement of the present revival. 
He continued to practise glass- 
painting till his death in 1842. His 
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chief original work was the east 
window for the old church of St. 
George at Doncaster. From the 
date of the execution of this im- 
portant design, the ancient mode 
of colouring and treatment was at 
once in a great measure perceived. 
Unluckily he cherished the fatal 
error which had prevailed through- 
out the enamel period, that ancient 
models could be improved by pic- 
torial treatment. While Miller was 
still practising, Charles Muss, china 
painter and enameller, took to 
glass-painting. He totally despised 
medizval works, his aim being to 
produce high pictorial art upon 
glass. Yet he was obliged to adopt 
the ancient method of connecting 
the pieces together by leading. His 
chief work was “The Battle of 
Neville’s Cross,’ executed for 
Brancepeth Castle. He died in 
1824, and King George IV. is said 
to have bought his whole collection 
of coloured glass from his widow. 

Other artists were practising at 
the same time, but they were all 
content to follow in the wake of 
the two glass painters to whom we 
last referred. 

During the first quarter of this 
century the art was much impeded 
by the heavy duty upon glass, and 
by the comparatively small demand 
for it in churches. Many artists 
were content merely to produce 
borders, groups of flowers, &c., 
since most of their orders were 
for taverns and conservatories. 
However, the increased amount of 
patronage given by the clergy, 
and the repeal of the duty, gave 
fresh impetus to the art of glass- 
painting. 

In the year 1837, Mr. A. 
W. Pugin, who had for some 
time past been in the habit 
of designing windows for Mr. 
Wailes and other glass painters, 
became acquainted with Mr. John 
Hardman, of Birmingham, (then 
a worker in metals), whom he in- 
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duced to add glass painting to 
the other branches of art which 
he was practising. Mr. Pugin was 
thus enabled to have his valuable 
designs executed under his imme- 
diate supervision, while he himself 
for many years furnished the car- 
toons and working drawings with- 
out any assistance. By his well- 
known thoroughness and artistic 
ability, he largely aided the de- 
velopment of glass-painting, as 
well as church-architecture. 

The profession is largely in- 
debted to Mr. Charles Winston, a 
barrister of the Inner Temple, 
who published in 1847 his “ Hints 
on Glass Painting.” He rendered 
still more valuable assistance to 
real artists by buying a quantity 
of English thirteenth - century 
glass, and having it thoroughly 
analysed. Guided by this analysis, 
Messrs. Ward and Hughes exe- 
cuted the admirable windows 
which adorn the Temple Church, 
the glass being manufactured for 
them by Powell and Co., of White- 
friars. 

We have not space to criticise 
the Munich school of glass painting, 
nor to examine the principal win- 
dows which have been executed in 
England of late years. We will 
conclude this article with a few 
practical hints, which we will 
endeavour to make as clear and 
concise as possible. 

In ordering a window, the posi- 
tion it is to occupy should be care- 
fully considered. More light re- 
quires to be transmitted from win- 
dows on the west and south sides 
of a church than from those on 
the east and north. Clerestory 
windows ought usually to be left 
plain, or be merely filled with light- 
coloured patterns. Several of those 
in the choir of Lincoln Cathedral 
have been filled with stained glass, 
but they,had the effect of darkenin, 
the building to such an extent that 
the process had to be stopped. 
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However good a window may be 
in itself, it must result in a com- 
parative failure, unless it har- 
monizes with the windows around 
it, and also with the architectural 
properties of the building. It is 
a total disregard of this principle 
which has caused so many of our 
cathedrals and churches to be 
spoilt by their ornamental windows. 
The cathedrals of Chester, Chi- 
chester, and Ely, with St. George’s 
Church, Doncaster, may be cited as 
instances. It is highly desirable 
that some architect of note should 
be consulted as to the design for 
any window. Individuals and com- 
mittees are commonly unable to 
judge of a design from its appear- 
ance on paper, and are specially 
liable to be deceived by highly 
coloured drawings. Then the glass 
painter has probably never seen the 
place where his window is to stand, 
and is apt, if uncontrolled, to 
execute the window without taking 
any heed to its surroundings. 

It is usually best to employ one 
firm for all the windows which re- 
quire to be filled with stained 
glass; or, if more firms than one 
be called in, great care should be 
taken that their designs and modes 
of execution do not differ widely 
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from each other. We would wish 
to call special attention to the 
choir of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, all the windows of which 
have been entrusted to a single 
firm, an uniform scheme represent- 
ing various parables of our Lord 
and events of His life systemati- 
cally carried out, and the whole 
executed under architectural super- 
vision. The series is nearly com- 
plete, and the effect is highly satis- 
factory. If churches are treated 
not as ‘museums for the works 
of the best modern glass pain- 
ters,” and very often of indif- 
ferent ones besides, but as de- 
positories for windows which har- 
monise both with each other and 
with their surroundings, being 
carefully superintended by one 
master mind, the most gratifying 
results may be anticipated, since 
really good glass may now be ob- 
tained, and costs no more than 
the bad. Of all the arts sub- 
sidiary to church architecture, 
glass painting presents the most 
hopeful aspect, and the more the 
principles which ought to govern 
it be recognised and acted upon, 
the greater will be the gain both 
to the church and to every lover 
of high art. 
N. D. Levert. 
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THE SOLVITUR AMBULANDO SYSTEM OF 


Tue present writer has not been 
moved to discourse on Moral Philo- 
sophy since he was a candidate, 
some twenty years ago, for a fel- 
lowship at Oxford. The subject 
then set for the English essay was 
this : 

In matters of Morality first 
thoughts are best, in matters of Pru- 
dence second thoughts are best ; and 
he well remembers with what 
laborious dull fidelity he proved 
and illustrated the doctrine con- 
tained in his text, and with what 
mingled mortification and convic- 
tion he heard afterwards of its 
successful treatment by a younger 
rival. 

“This is one of those specious 
aphorisms which readily pass into 
circulation owing to their con- 
venient form, and contain enough 
good metal to escape recall and 
suppression, but whose intrinsic 
value is small indeed. Such coin 
is a poor viaticum for the longer 
and more perilous journeys of life ; 
it is as unlit to encounter the cru- 
cible of logic as the furnace of 
temptation.” 

Here at the very latest my 
rival must have dropped the 
simile; nor is it that which we 
need suppose the examiners to 
have admired. But undoubtedly 
he was right to scrutinise, weigh, 
and depreciate the glittering thing 
that was tendered for his accep- 
tance. 

Now there is no very close 
parallel between the rule of con- 
duct propounded to us young 
essayists, and the central prin- 
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ciples of right and wrong warred 
over by Mr. Mallock and Miss 
Bevington in recent numbers of 
the Nineteenth Century. Yet it will 
not be amiss to test their vaunted 
dogmas in the same practical, and 
perhaps playful, — spirit. “Tn 
matters of morality,” sometimes 
first thoughts are best, sometimes 
second thoughts; or a case may 
arise when first thoughts and 
second thoughts, perhaps even 
our impulses and our thoughts, 
first or second, cannot be truly 
distinguished from one another. 
So, on the whole, we had better 
ignore that rule of conduct alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Mallock predicts “a catas- 
trophe that might not be unfitly 
spoken of as the second fall of 
man,’ if we cease to believe what 
he believes. The Evolutionist has 
an equal dread of the infidels— 
again, we fear, the vast majority 
of mankind—who say in their 
hearts, “Why should I do any- 
thing for posterity ? What has pos- 
terity done for me?” The Sol- 
vitur Ambulando system of morals 
would belie its very name and 
nature if it attached such ana- 
themas to its creed. In fact, it 
denies the existence of infidels. 
As the most truculent Positivist 
in England is the “dear parish- 
ioner” of some Church of Eng- 
land clergyman, so every human 
being who thinks about right and 
wrong is “helplessly ” a disciple 
of the one catholic moral philo- 
sophy. 

Miss Bevington’s readers will at 
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once fasten upon this adoption by 
an Ambulationist of her evolu- 
tionary catchword—“ man is help- 
lessly social ’—and incline to con- 
sider the Solvitur Ambulando 
system of morals a mere syno- 
nyme for Positivism. And if the 
lessons of prudence distilled from 
Episcopalian pulpits in the eigh- 
teenth century can properly bear 
the same title as the dogmatic 
denunciations that are foaming 
and roaring about us to-day; if 
Blair, no less than Stanton and 
Spurgeon, was a preacher of Chris- 
tianity, the point may be yielded. 
We are perhaps the latitudinarian 
party in the Positive denomination, 
carrying our credulity so far as 
to be chargeable with at least the 
Epicurean mode of theism, deos 
aut non esse aut res humanas non 
curare. 

But, on the whole, we object to 
be named, defined, and classified 
by rival philosophers. The task 
may appear to require nothing 
more than the honest application 
of very simple logical rules. But 
we must be cautious when we see it 
so very ill-performed by two such 
able men—will the former pardon 
the conjunction ?—as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. Archibald Forbes. 

As to Mr. Spencer, see Contem- 
porary Review for January, p. 73, 
where Mr. Matthew Browne has 
these just observations: “The 
further Mr. Spencer advances in 
the criticism of rival theories, the 
weaker his own position appears. 
His classification of these theories 
in itself betrays want of search- 
ing analysis, and consequent defi- 
ciency in critical treatment. He 
says, ‘ Ethical systems are roughly 
distinguishable according as they 
take for their cardinal ideas: (1) 
the character of the agents; (2) 
the nature of his motive; (3) the 
quality of his deeds; (4) the 
results.’ ‘This is a classification of 
ethical theories completely unten- 
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able. It is quite impossible to 
vindicate it by any enumeration of 
moral philosophers or of ethical 
schemes.” 

Certainly Mr. Spencer’s escri- 
toire has no pigeon hole for our 
system, since its cardinal idea is 
to dispense with a cardinal idea. 
That it remains a system when 
thus deprived of a backbone will be 
shown hereafter. This same logical 
Fallacy of Division is repeated by 
Mr. Forbes in his recent essay 
(Nineteenth Century for January) 
on War Correspondents and the 
Authorities. He also volunteers 
to catalogue the arguments of the 
other side, and demolishes one by 
one those that appear on his list ; 
failing only in this, that the objec- 
tion which occurs first to his 
opponents did not occur to him at 
all. 

“It is not easy to conceive that 
war correspondents can do any 
harm, except: (1) At home by 
unpleasant and inopportune truth- 
telling or wanton lying; (2) in the 
army by hostile criticisms on its 
leader; (3) by giving information 
to the enemy.” 

What delightful unconscious- 
ness is here of human fallibility ! 
The war correspondent lies, but. 
never blunders. 

If, then, we may state our own 
case in our own way, we will, like 
our betters, pull down the nearest 
rival edifices at the same time as 
we begin to build up our own. 
There is, no doubt, a certain in- 
completeness in our first founda- 
tions ; and the inspection of these 
had better be performed in the 
midst of a good deal of noise and 
dust. 

The two moral systems that most 
nearly approach our own are the 


. theistic assailed by Miss Bevington, 


and the evolutionary assailed by 
Mr. Mallock; and in both cases 
the attack so far excels the defénce 
that the work of demolition needs 
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no other helping hand. To read 
what is written against each 
system in turn is to listen, as it 
were, to the crash of their common 
fall. The Positivist proves that faith 
in virtue is quite independent of 
faith in a Personal Deity, dr a life 
beyond the grave ; since there is so 
much truth in the affirmation that 
we have no choice but to create our 
God in our own image, and furnish 
heaven with our own delights ; 
and since the belief in immortality 
has no joy unless accompanied by 
the thoroughly unreasonable as- 
sumption that not only we, but all 
whom we love, virtuous or not, shall 
enter into that joy. 

Mr. Mallock, not as a Theist, 
however, but as a sound critic, 
makes fatal fun of the religion of 
humanity, and 


That sweet thundering of the huge Not- 


Yet when he sees “ in the emotion 
of humanitarians a survival of the 
religion they deny, not the first 
fruits of the irreligion they pro- 
fess,” he may pause to reflect how 
he will answer the question, Do 
you who brand the future we are 
working for as the Second Fall of 
Man believe in the First Fall of 
Man? Does not your creed owe 
its present shape not to the autho- 
rity that you reverence, but to the 
scepticism which you revile ? 

But with these high matters the 
Ambulationist, as such, does not 
intermeddle. His sole contention 
is that, as said Confucius, man is 
naturally good ; enjoying goodness 
by the very constitution of his 
being as he enjoys sweet sights and 
sounds ; and compelled to be good 
by the circumstances of human 
life, which drive him to invent and 
bow down to morality as they 
drive him to invent and bow 
down to medicine. We do not 
deny that he is under an equal 
necessity of perpetually investi- 
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gating the existence of a Deity, and 
the immortality of the soul; or 
that the most rational view is that 
there does exist a Person with an 
intelligence, as Professor Tyndall 
said, superior to that of any man 
of science, and a character superior 
to that of any man of virtue: the 
Creator of the Universe: the 
silent lover of all that it contains 
of good. 

When, however, we are asked on 
what we rely for the permanence of 
morality in an atmosphere very 
highly charged with Atheism or 
Epicureanism, we first deprecate 
any accusation of flippancy or 
frivolity, and then remind our in- 
terrogators that the mere conve- 
nience of parents and teachers is 
sufficient guarantee for a deep im- 
pression on the youthful mind of 
very important principles, and of 
their wnquestionable obligation. The 
compulsion of authority is suc- 
ceeded by the pressure of society. 
The requirements of health, the 
dictates of reason, do their share in 
the work. The inward satisfaction 
of making efforts, however painful, 
for the benefit of other men is (ask 
not how or why) greater than any 
other pleasure that life affords. 
This discovery, made independently 
by many ancient sages, will never 
be lost to mankind ; or, if it should 
be lost, genius or accident will dis- 
cover it over again—though the 
book in which it will be published 
will not greatly resemble our Bible. 
Sympathy will out. And we know 
well enough what does benefit 
men; what kind of life gives 
the most pleasant and healthy 
exercise to the greatest possible 
number of our bodily and mental 
faculties, in due subordination. 

In fact, there is no more fear that 
the best form of virtue hitherto 
discovered will go out of fashion 
than that men will cease to 
admire and perform Beethoven’s 
music, or give up living in 
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houses and wearing clothes. To 
return to parents. They will al- 
ways, as a rule, love their children, 
and train them to seek happiness 
by what they know to be the best 
means, Virtue—just as they will 
train them, however imprudent 
they may be themselves, in the 
habits and on the diet they think 
most conducive to health. 

Wild and wicked experiments in 
conduct and customs may be tried, 
especially in the reaction from a 
training which has pampered Re- 
pentance. and starved Resolution, 
and from a system of morals which 
has forced the conscience to 
shudder equally (no less and no 
more) at the idea of doubting the 
figures in Genesis, and the idea of 
falsifying the figures in a balance- 
sheet. But these experiments will 
speedily and signally fail. And 
we cannot possibly over-estimate 
the good effects of abolishing the 
doctrine of the divine Forgiveness 
of Sins. There will be no more 
relying for the success of life’s 
drama on the transformation scene 
at the end. Men will exert them- 
selves as they always do when they 
understand that they will reap, if 
they live to reap it, what they 
sow. They die in any good cause 
just as readily whether they believe 
or disbelieve in a future existence ; 
and the spirit of martyrdom will 
at least outlast the spirit of per- 
secution. 

Sensuality is manifest folly : self- 
indulgence, however ingenious and 
refined, is haunted by ennui. 

Our strongest appetite is for 
self approval and legitimate praise, 
our most dreaded punishments 
remorse and contempt, which re- 
wards and penalties, in their 
highest degree, are now irrevocably 
attached to the doing or leaving. 
undone of our duty towards our 
neighbour. 

Solvitur ambulando is the right 
motto. It was strange enough 
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that a student should have argued 
himself literally to a standstill, 
and conjured up, by dint of ab- 
stract reasoning, such a disbelief in 
what we call freedom of the will, 
that he had to settle the question 
whether he could initiate his own 
movements by getting up and 
walking across the room. But it 
is no less strange when we think 
and write about moral criteria and 
moral sanctions till we forget that 
we go through life a step at a time. 

Moreover, any ordinary person 
who has checked himself to con- 
sider what his next step shall be, 
knows better, as a reasoning crea- 
ture, than to try and reason out 
the matter from vast and remote 
first principles, such as the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, 
or the will of a Holy God. He 
perfectly understands that his con- 
duct must be guided by certain 
familiar and universally acknow- 
ledged rules (deducible ultimately, 
he rightly suspects, from either 
first principle) to which rules he 
must not invent exceptions for his 
own private pleasure or advantage. 
And the rules that apply to the 
present case are seldom far to seek 
and never quite out of reach. 

The Ambulationist is no oppo- 
nent of theological dogmas or 
scientific hypotheses. He is, or 
may be, eager to discuss them, 
ready to accept them. He merely 
asserts that morality is safe, be- 
cause man is constrained by force 
of circumstances to devise and 
maintain right rules of conduct, 
and individual men cannot help 
feeling bound to obey those rules. 

Your path has brought you to 
the river side, and you must cross 
the stream. The theologian and 
the philosupher stretch hands of 
warning, and each insists upon 
your choosing himself as your 
guide. The one will teach you the 
right pronunciation of the magic 
Shibboleth, and lo! the waters 
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shall stand up as a wall upon your 
right hand and upon your left. 
The other has tabulated for you the 
volume and velocity of every river 
in the world, and can instruct you 
to make all requisite hypothetical 
calculations to an inch. Mean- 


while you are quietly girding up 
your loins. One good look on your 
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own account has discovered beneath 
the surface a stepping-stone within 
reach of the bank. -It is the first 
of a line. Blessing, or forgetting 
to bless, your pioneer, you make 
an effort. You have gained it, and 
the next, and the next, and the 
next. 
AMBULANDO SOLVITUR. 
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This tattered Virgil’s one among the few 

Last relics left me of my school-boy time ; 
The date beneath the name—Jan., 42 

Proves me, I doubt, a little past my prime ; 
The old book wakes to sudden life again 
Long dormant memories in my dreaming brain. 


A shady room, thin slips of sunlight stealing 

In from the fields, through latticed windows fall 
On oaken wainscot, dusky boarded ceiling, 

Dark rows of benches, map-hung ink-stained wall : 
Summer the time—a still warm afternoon— 
A murmuring voice in drowsy monotone. 


Old Petrie primus construes, threading slowly 
A dim and darkling way with happy scorn 
Of concord, case, and mood, till, baffled wholly, 


He pauses dead—his stock of words outworn— 
The master sighs relief, takes up the text, 
Prompts Petrie through, and Warner construes next. 





Where are the scholars, and the master, where ? 
Who strove with patience tried so oft and sore 

In soil so tardy to repay his care, 
To plant a scanty growth of classic lore ; 

While we with some small zest through Homer plodded, 
And on warm afternoons o’er Livy nodded. 


Of more than half, the reckoning I’ve lost— 
Scattered by land and sea from pole to pole— 
Those two old chums I loved and cherished most, 

Between us weary wastes of ocean roll: 
In a far land soft Southern breezes wave 
The grass that decks the master’s quiet grave. 


Rosert Ricwarpson, B.A. 
Edinburgh. 
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Exeter CoLLeGE, OxForD, 
° Feb. 23, 1880. 


THE University Calendar, which appeared about a fortnight since, bears 
witness to the steady progress of the University. Six years ago Oxford 
numbered but 2100 undergraduates, she can now boast of no less than 
2814, while the number of members on the books amounts to very 
nearly 10,000. If we go on at this rate, we shall, in a short time, rival 
the Oxford of the fourteenth century, in which we are told by Anthony 
a Wood there were from twenty to thirty thousand students resident at 
one time. Turning to the different colleges, we find that Christ Church 
still keeps its proud position, and heads the list with 217 undergraduates, 
but Balliol presses her very close, and is only three behind. Then come 
Exeter and New College with 171 and 168 respectively. Keble ranks 
fifth with 162 undergraduates, and Hertford, which only obtained 
recognition as a college some five years ago, can show 91 students. 
Brasenose has declined very much of late years, and has only 120 men at 
present; nor can Lincoln and Wadham be considered in a very flourish- 
ing condition with their 58 and 55 undergraduates. Surely they can 
scarcely object if they are selected as the corpora vilia on which the 
commissioners will be allowed to try experiments. 

But perhaps the most striking fact which the new calendar indicates is 
that the unattached students are numerically stronger than any college, 
and can muster no less than 302 undergraduates. The question one 
hears frequently asked is, where are they? One scarcely ever comes 
across one, and but for the fact that they have a boat on the river, their 
existence would be regarded as a myth. However, there they are in 
black and white, and the University has to recognise this important fact. 
There is no doubt that the original intention of the founders of this 
scheme has been greatly departed from, and that a large number of 
persons enter as unattached students who have no raison d’étre whatever 
in Oxford. They are mostly passmen, and must in very many cases 
leave Oxford without having got any of the real benefits of a University 
education. 

This being the case, it certainly does seem a great mistake to still 
further develope this system by affiliating local colleges to Oxford, and 
curtailing the period of residence by one year. This means practically 
that a man may take an Oxford degree without having resided more 
than six terms of six weeks each, or a total of thirty-six weeks. The 
statute establishing this has passed Congregation by narrow majorities, 
but it has to pass through the ordeal of Convocation before becoming 
law. It will come before Convocation on Tuesday, March 2, at two 
o’clock, and it is expected that a large number of non-resident Masters of 
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Arts will come up to record their votes. A question of this kind, involving 
as it does a radical change in the constitution of the University, is of such 
importance, it is pretty generally felt that it would be most unadvisable 
that it should become law solely on the authority of Congregation. 

Various other proposals have been discussed this term ; indeed, we are 
in a fever of legislation. There seems to be a general restlessness which 
even the moist unpleasant weather we are enduring fails to allay. A 
proposition to increase the number of the Proctors’ servants (vulgo “ Bull- 
dogs ’’) and the pay of the Pro-proctors was defeated by a large majority. 
As a matter of fact, never was there a time when the Proctors had less 
to do, or when the discipline of the University was in a better state than 
at present. It is true the City has increased amazingly of late years, 
and that there are a very large number of men not immediately under 
College supervision, but rows are far less frequent and offences far less 
flagrant than they were ten or twenty years ago. 

Another proposition which came before Congregation this Term, was 
that the University should establish Lectures and Examinations in the 
Theory of Education, and grant certificates to those who satisfied the 
Examiners that they were competent to undertake the instruction of 
youth. The idea emanated from the Head Masters’ Conference, and no 
doubt a great deal of time is wasted and a large amount of energy mis- 
applied at present in most of our Public Schools by the want of skilled 
teachers. But is it the business of the University to supply this want? 
Has she not got sufficient work to do in Oxford, without undertaking the 
primary and secondary education of the country? Opinions were pretty 
evenly divided on the question, for the schoolmaster element is very 
strong in Oxford, and very energetic, but eventually the motion was lost 
by a majority of one. 

The University did a graceful act in restoring to Westminster Abbey 
two marble pillars, which originally formed part of Edward VI.’s 
tomb in Henry VII.’s Chapel. At the time of the ascendancy of the 
Puritans, this tomb was destroyed, the iconoclasts being probably 
ignorant of the fact that they were destroying the monument of the 
only Puritan sovereign England ever had, and its disjecta membra scattered 
over the country. These pillars found their way into the Ashmolean collec- 
tion, where Dean Stanley recently spied them out and requested them 
back. This was agreed to unanimously, but the principle of restitution 
must not be pushed too far, or Oxford will lose its chief treasures. 
The Queen might lay claim to King Alfred’s Jewel, and the Sword 
which the Pope sent to Henry VIII., with the title of Defender of the 
Faith, while the representatives of the late Mr. Fawkes might demand the 
famous lantern which now forms one of the most interesting features in 
the Bodleian collection. 


Trinity CoLttece, DuB.in. 
Feb. 19, 1880. 


An uneventful term. Is it equally true of Universities as of nations, 
that blessed are they who have no histories? For my own part, I 
doubt the beatitude, and have even gone so far as to question the 
proverb, that no news is good news. Mill tells us that the two thin 

seeded for the enjoyment of life are tranquillity and excitement, which, 
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like most contraries, when judiciously made to temper each other, form 
a highly palatable combination. At present the University is in a state 
of enviable tranquillity. Shall I say that the only event is Kottabos? 
It is hardly an event; and, somehow, such is the even tenour of the 
time, that it seemed actually less of an event now than heretofore. 
Yet it is in one way an exceptionally good number. The Latin and 
Greek pieces constitute an unusually large portion of the text—and this 
is a point which I, for one, have long been urging upon the editor. 
Mr. Crossley’s Ovidian epistle (Antigone Haemoni) is a first-rate piece of 
imitation, and the translations are all excellent of their kind. The 
number winds up with an anonymous poem in hendecasyllabics after 
Martial, suggested by the pantomime topical song, I shall never be happy 
again. I give you some of the verses : 


Vivam non iterum dies beatos 


Creta non mihi lux notanda surget 
* * * * * 


Saturnalia gymnicosque ludos 
Quintilis nisi viderit renatos 
Niremis Tamesis tropxa faustis 
Albus rettulerit nigerque pannus 
Cessarint nisi voce et igne pubes 


Interrumpere Congregationes 
* * * * * 


Musarum nisi cultor his trecentis 


Annis in Socios erit relatus 
*~ * 7 * * 


Ni, queis cura data est, Nove crearint 


Hingston Praepositum Universitatis 
+ * * * 


Que si videro cuncta, tum beatos 
Vivam denique candidosque soles ! 


The satirist, you see, aspires after the restoration of the College 
Races ; he wants our Boat Club (black and white) to win at Henley; he 
desires order among the Jibs at Commencements; he hopes for a 
. Classical Fellow some time or other; and, finally, he would fain see our 
respected and popular Head Steward, Mr. Hingston, in high office under 
the “ Cairns’ University Bill.” 

The mention of the Cairns’ University somehow suggests the Interme- 
diate Board. There is clearly some fatality about these Assistant 
Commissionerships. No sooner was Mr. Curtis definitely appointed than 
we were startled by the sudden death of Major O'Reilly. The 
Conservative Government is certainly lucky in getting windfalls of 
patronage. It is to be hoped the same game may not be played in the 
matter of the O’Reilly vacancy as in the case of that to which Mr. 
Curtis succeeded. Mr. Curtis, you must know, was the Queen’s College 
Professor to whom I have so often referred in former letters. When my 
last reached you, the Assistant Commissionership was still vacant ; after 
playing fast and loose with all the different candidates I told you of, the 
Irish Government finally decided the question in favour of the Professor. 
The appointment was at least as good as any other that could have been 
made, and perhaps it was absolutely the best. But the dispensers of 
patronage might have made up their minds many months before they 
did. And now it is said that we are to have two Members of Parlia- 
ment, and heaven knows whom besides, in the field for Major O’Reilly’s 
place. I wish it could be given away on the principle on which 
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Themistocles got the chief command of the Greeks in the Persian war. 
Let every candidate be asked who, nezt to himself, would be the fittest man 
for the place, and I imagine there would be a very strong consensus in 
favour of Professor Brady. If scholarship were the test there could be 
but little doubt of his success. 

Talking of Intermediate Education reminds me of two stories of the 
examination in June, which only came to my ears very lately. One 
question on the Senior Greek paper referred to the modern theories of 
the Homeric poems, and this was one of the answers: “The Iliad and 
Odyssey were formerly supposed to have been written by Homer, but it 
has been ascertained that they were really written about the middle of 
the seventeenth century by Herodotus, tyrant of Athens!” On one of 
the Latin papers was this question: “Give some account of the Consti- 
tution of Servius Tullius.” Answer: “ Servius Tullius inherited from 
his parents a very good constitution, but, being of debauched habits, he 
came to an early grave!” I fancy you will hardly see the connection 
between these anecdotes and the Spirit of the University; and perhaps 
you will think I am becoming still more irrelevant in recording the 
burning of our Theatre Royal as an event in college history. Yet 
so it is. For not only was the old T. R. D. a favourite haunt 
of the undergraduate—the house itself actually belonged to Trinity 
College. We do not yet know whether its destruction will be a loss to 
the College revenues, for there is a rumour that its lessee had parted 
with his interest to a manufacturing firm, and that the building would 
be turned into a warehouse. As it was, the theatre can have hardly 
paid its way: for several years past it had been closed for months 
together, only opening now and then for a star actor like Irving, for the 
Opera Company when they could be tempted to Dublin, or for the 
inevitable Christmas pantomime. It was in making preparations for a 
grand afternoon performance of the pantomime in aid of the Relief 
Funds that the fire first broke out, but this you have of course learned 
from what M.P.s call the ordinary channels of intelligence. 


Sr. ANDREWS, 
Feb. 1880. 


SEVERAL changes of some interest have taken place in this University 
since any notice of it appeared in the pages of the University Magazine, 
and yet in spite of these changes the ancient order of things is scarcely 
altered appreciably. Although a new society is formed, it is formed of 
old members ; although new papers are read, the same hoary jokes turn 
up and receive wonted honour, and somehow it frequently happens that 
topics of debate don’t seem half so old as the reasons brought forward 
pro or con. If there is anything new under the sun, it consists in 
new combinations ofrold things. There have been several combinations 
of this kind in our University lately which are deserving of notice. 
Before the beginning of the present session, Professor Chrystal was 
translated to the chair of Mathematics in Edinburgh University, where 
he now is. That this was a loss to our University is, in one respect, pro- 
foundly true ; but this one respect is exactly the one which students do not 
appreciate. However ready they may be to admit that the efficiency of 
the University depends on and consists in the proficiency of its individual 
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members—every student will grant this, theoretically, to its fullest 
extent—yet the process of being rendered proficient is not always an 
agreeable one, and they cannot be brought to see why all this improve- 
ment should not take place after they themselves have left college. 
Professor Chrystal’s theory, therefore, so far, clashed unpleasantly with 
that of the students ; but, in spite of all this, in spite of this glaring fact, 
no sooner had he been elected to his new chair than quite a feeling 
obtained in his favour, the most remarkable since professors of mathe- 
matics are not usually “deeply regretted.” As a student, I feel bound 
to give a reason for my views on this head, which, no doubt, coincide 
with those of most of the other students here. Professor Chrystal was 
known to most of us individually and ez officio. We had opportunities 
of becoming personally acquainted with him, and of catching occasionally 
a glimpse of the student behind the professor ; and the intercourse thus 
effected was mutually beneficial, giving us a deeper personal interest in 
his lectures, and him a clearer insight into difficulties likely to occur. 
He owes, in short, the excellence of his teaching to the fact that he 
viewed his subject from a student’s standpoint, and selected his own 
accordingly. This may, in part, explain why the departure of a Mathe- 
matician could be regretted. 

To the chair thus left vacant Professor Scot Lang has been elected. 
His inaugural address was delivered at the beginning of this year, on 
our return after the Christmas recess. The subject was the famous one 
of “The Utility of Mathematics,” including, besides an account of the 
advantages that the study of Mathematics is calculated to confer on its 
votaries, a sagacious allusion to the then recent Tay Bridge disaster. 
The address concluded with a quotation from the Shorter Catechism. 
The reason of this anti-climax seemed to be that Professor Lang thought 
it necessary to explain that man’s chief end was not, as might have been 
expected, the study of Mathematics—a mistake which he supposed his 
hearers would readily fall into—but something else altogether. 

Professor Swan, who has held the chair of Natural Philosophy since 
1859, a period of more than twenty years, has, in those latter days, 
been compelled to resign the office owing to failing health. The resigna- 
tion is quite as much regretted as the cause which rendered it necessary. 
And this is saying a good deal, for his genial kindliness has rendered 
him extremely popular; amongst his regular class-students not more 
than those who casually came in contact with him as Dean of Faculty. 
Dr. Macfarlane, of Edinburgh, is at present assisting Professor Swan in 
carrying on the work of the Natural Philosophy class. 

In the domain of letters St. Andrew’s University still occupies her 
usual prominent position. Principal Shairp has contributed the volume 
on “ Burns” to the series of “ English Men of Letters,” a work which he 
followed up by a somewhat more appreciative article on the same subject 
in the Atlantic Monthly. An article in this month’s Fraser on Canon 
Mozley, is also by Principal Shairp. Professor Knight has published a 
volume of “Studies in Philosophy and Literature,” being chiefly a 
reprint of several articles previously contributed to various periodicals. 
He is also to edit the series of “ Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers ” shortly to be issued, and contributes the volume “ Hume.” A 
volume on “ Palwontology,” by Professor Nicholson, has just been 
favourably reviewed by Nature. The three articles in Fraser on “ What 
Shakspeare learned at School,’ by Professor Baynes, are said to 
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contain some of the most valuable Shakspearian criticism recently 
promulgated. 

Our University is rich in societies and clubs. Besides the Literary, 
Classical, Musical, Theological, Missionary, Liberal, Conservative, and 
other societies, there has lately been added to the list a “ Shak- 
pearian and Dramatic Club.” An institution of this kind is quite new to 
this University, having come into existence at the beginning of this 
session. It has been so far a success, but the most important and 
critical period of its existence has yet to come; its climacteric is not yet 
past. What I refer to is the public performance of Sheridan’s “ Rivals ” 
in the City Hall. The parts have been assigned and preliminaries 
arranged. It is of course doubtful whether the highest success will 
crown its first efforts, but it can be said at least that it deserves all 
encouragement; and this, indeed, it receives at the hands of the 
Principal of the United College, and the various Professors, certain of 
whom have taken part in some of the readings given by the society. 
The constitution of the club is a somewhat complex one. It consists 
in the first place, of two classes of members, Senior and Junior ; to the 
juniors are assigned certain privileges apart from any active par- 
ticipation in the duties of management, while with the senior members 
rests the duty of giving fortnightly public readings from plays of 
Shakspeare, and a select number of them perform a play at the end of 
each session. The fortnightly readers are selected, I understand, by 
ballot, but those who are to perform the annual play are selected by a 
committee composed of senior members. The performance of the play 
this year takes place about the beginning of next month, and is looked 
forward to with considerable interest by us all. 
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English Men of Letters : Southey. 
‘By Epwarp Dowpen. London, 
1880: Macmillan and Co. 

It was undoubtedly most fitting 
that the man who was above all 
others a man of letters, the man of 
whom Byron said, “He is the only ex- 
isting entire man of letters,” should 
find an early place in this series. 
Perhaps, of all those previously 
brought before the public, no one 
so entirely justifies this appellation. 
In placing the volume in the hands 
of Professor Dowden, the editor 
has also been fortunate. Not that 
Mr. Dowden has fulfilled his task 
entirely satisfactorily; he has too 
much lost sight of proportion, he 
has allowed himself to deal too 


much with the man Southey, to the 


exclusion of the author. Still Mr. 
Dowden’s little monograph is so 
charmingly written, is conceived in 
so gentle and sympathetic a spirit, 
that it is impossible to quarrel 
therewith. Its perusal is a true 
enjoyment, and we laid it down 
with regret that limits of space 
prevented it from being longer. 
It is to these limits of space, doubt- 
less, that we must largely assign 
the fact that Mr. Dowden tells us 
so little of Southey’s writings, and 
omits to sum up a critical estimate 
of the same. He probably thought, 
and not unjustly, that Southey’s 
value as an author has gone by; 
that the commonplace books he 
made for his own reference are now 
more read than his histories; that 
a generation fed upon Browning 
and Tennyson will not read 
“Thalaba” or “The Curse of 
Kehama.” Nevertheless, on that 
very account, an analysis and ac- 
count of Southey’s writings would 


have been doubly welcome, seeing 
that they are monuments in literary 
history, and at the time of their 
appearance had a great success. 
Moreover, Mr. Dowden is such a 
charming critic that we miss re- 
gretfully an opportunity of extend- 
ing our intellectual vision by means 
of his often subtle and suggestive 
remarks. This stated, however, 
we have put forward all we have 
to say in the book’s dispraise, and 
only hearty commendation remains. 
Our author is a master of his sub- 
ject, he handles it with freshness 
and taste. The man Southey is 
admirably presented in his un- 
sullied private character, his in- 
dustry, prudence, generosity, warm- 
heartedness. His limitations are not 
ignored, but the ethical standard 
is held so high above these, that 
we honour and respect Robert 
Southey far beyond his more 
gifted but less conscientious com- 
peers. His mental transformation 
from a revolutionary to a Tory is 
also well depicted, and we come 
fully to understand how the youth- 
ful fanatic came in later life to 
support the old order of things. 
He grew to see how a millenium 
cannot be forcibly produced. He 
did not forget his ideal republic, 
but it receded into the dimness of 
unborn time. Still Southey main- 
tained to the end that a republic 
is the best form of government in 
itself, as a sundial is simpler and 
surer than a timepiece; but he 
knew, too, as he got older, that the 
sun of reason does not always shine, 
and therefore complicated systems 
of government, containing checks 
and counter-checks, are needful in 
old countries for the present. 
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Better systems are no doubt con- 
ceivable—for better men. Thus 
Mr. Dowden clears Southey of the 
ugly charge of being a renegade—a 
charge as foolish as it is short- 
sighted, for there are forms of con- 
sistency that are merely despicable 
when larger and maturer vision 
reveals the natural errors of youth. 
The picture of Southey’s life at 
Keswick, as given in this volume, 
is very charming; so, too, is the 
Portuguese episode. We have to 


thank Mr. Dowden for a readable 
and concentrated account of a 
masculine and worthy talent. 


Conversations with Distinguished 
Persons during the Second Empire, 
from 1860 to 1863. By the late 
Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his 
daughter, Mrs. Simpson. In two 
volumes. Hurst and Blackett. 
1880. 

Each series of this valuable work 
may be regarded as part of one 
whole, though each distinct and 
complete in itself. As a whole, 
our notice of the former volumes 
will have prepared our readers for 
the scope and bearing of these, 
which are in one sense their sequel. 
While the four form one continuous 
record, these now before us are 
perhaps more varied in subjects, as 
well as in interlocutors, than the 
two which preceded them. They 
who are the dramatis persone of the 
present conversation, if not quite 
such exalted personages as M. 
Thiers and M. Guizot, the chief 
speakers of the other books, are, 
everyone, very remarkable charac- 
ters—men who have left their 
stamp upon their times, and have 
all, more or less, either helped to 
make history, or at least have been 
placed in a position to observe it 


closely, as it was made before them ; - 


men, too, endowed witha penetra- 
tion which secured them from 
wrong impressions, and a power of 
observation which makes their con- 
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versations on what was passing a 
record of the highest importance. 
The charm, too, of this kind of talk, 
besides its trustworthiness, is the 
perfect confidence and freedom, 
the abandon, with which it was 
poured forth; in some cases, in- 
deed, we think we may discern a 
preparation, and a guiding to an 
end, which assuredly, by imposing 
a kind of restraint, subtracts some- 
what from the pleasure with which 
the conversations of such and such 
a celebrity will be received ; nor is 
this altogether unavoidable with 
M. Senior’s conscientious care to 
apprise his more important 
speakers that he wrote down their 
words, and that he might use and 
publish them, under certain restric- 
tions as to names, and also as to the 
time for doing so. On the other 
hand, this, if it impairs the freedom, 
adds to it force and weight. With 
some, indeed, Mr. Senior went so far 
as to submit his notes to their own 
correction; the nature of the sub- 
ject justified that precaution, and 
of course the value as materials for 
history is enhanced by such a 
guarantee of accuracy. 

The necessity of suppressing the 
names of some of the distinguished 
men who took part in these con- 
versations is not yet indeed alto- 
gether at an end. Initials con- 
tinue in part; but just as the H. 
and Z. of M. Senior’s journals are 
now replaced by Thiers and Guizot, 
so will the present initials be ex- 
changed for names which mean- 
while may be pretty readily sup- 
plied in reading. 

As before, so now, Napoleon ITI. 
is perhaps the central figure; 
though still the celwi-ci and the 
ce Monsieur of some contemptuous 
remarks, there is more fairness, 
and almost kindliness towards him 
even in the remarks of M. Thiers 
and M. Guizot. Madame Corun 
tells of his private life, and gives 
anecdotes of him, with his boy, 
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that will be read with interest. 
Perhaps, however, the appearance 
of Jerome Napoleon, both as him- 
self in conversation with M. Senior, 
and as the subject of conversations 
with others, will be just at this 
time of even more interest. Mon- 
talembert, Drouhyn de Lhuys, 
Cousin, Pietri, Duc de Broglie, 
General Changarnier, Rémusat, 
and many others, offer a piquant 
apergu of French political history. 
Nor are politics the only theme. 
M. Rénan gives his view of inspi- 
ration, and discourses in glowing 
periods on the beauty of Palestine, 
the charm of Nazareth, and the 
cheerfulness of the teaching of 
Christ; the book of Job giving a 
theme to another conversation 
between him and M. Mohl, full of 
poetic thoughts as well as criti- 
cism. 

With these closing volumes is 
also a slight mention of Mr. Senior’s 
own residence abroad, with his re- 
marks on various places he visited, 
and what he noted; e.g., the peniten- 
tiary system at Lausanne, with 
which is fitly coupled a conversa- 
tion with Sir William Erle, so 
lately removed from among us. 
We heartily commend every part 
of each volume. 


The Imitation of Christ: Being 
the Autograph Manuscript of 
Tuomas A Kempis. Reproduced 
in fac simile from the original, pre- 
served in the Royal Library, 
Brussels. With an introduction by 
Cuar.es Rueiens, Keeper of De- 
partment of Manuscripts, Royal 
Library, Brussels. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1879. 

In many ways this is a literary 
curiosity ; not, perhaps, so much a 
curiosity as being a fac simile, 
perfect as it is, since to fac 
similes of the same sort we 
are becoming almost accustomed— 
though this is a chef dewvre of the 
kind—but curious for the persever- 
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ing care with which the special diffi- 
culties in the way of reproduction 
have been here overcome. The 
original MS. is preserved in the 
Royal Library of Brussels. Per- 
mission to photograph it was 
obtained; but the days for pho- 
tographing suitable to the 
quadrangle of the library, and 
adapted for the dim manuscript, 
were few and interrupted. Then 
twenty-five of the electric blocks 
were destroyed by fire at the 
printer’s. It is printed on Dutch 
paper, specially hand-made, of the 
same texture and colour as the 
original. Too much wetting de- 
stroyed one supply of that; while 
the heat of last summer, short as 
was last summer heat, spoilt another 
supply by spoiling the size used in 
making it. Negatives were broken 
in their transit; others had to be 
submitted to a special process, 
owing to the discoloured state in 
parts of the original MS. All 
this, and much else, only shows 
the extreme difficulty in the way of 
fac simile reproduction, and is here 
quite compensated by the exactness 
with which it is now perfected. 
As a literary curiosity, too, the 
small price at which it has been 
published must be borne in 
mind. But the best claim to 
be a curiosity in literature, is 
the conscientious care, the loving 
fidelity, with which the publication 
has been carried out. This has ex- 
tended even to the binding, which 
is copied from a contemporary 
Dutch Hore, and is exact to pattern. 
Altogether this reproduced auto- 
graph, far exceeds any previous 
fac simile editions with which we 
are acquainted, and is certainly an 
achievement in the history of a 
publisher’s enterprise. 

The “Introduction” by M. 
Ruelens, giving a little account 
of the MS. itself, is exactly the 
preface,—or forewords as our 
Teutonic purists nowadays prefer 
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to call it—with which such a fac 
simile, of such a manuscript should 
be sent forth. It gives the history 
of the manuscript during the last 
four hundred years, and its preser- 
vation midst dangers to which it 
was subjected during the wars of 
the Netherlands. Of the Imita- 
tion itself nothing need here be 
said. By the consensus of Chris- 
tendom, it is an almost divine work. 
The authorship, by. a consensus 
almost as complete, belongs to 
Thomas 4 Kempis. We may men- 
tion here a paper by Mr. Edmund 
Waterton in the recent number of 
“The Antiquary ’—that excellent 
monthly also published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock—which should be in 
the hands of everyone to whom 
the Imitation is dear. Mr. Water- 
ton, itis well known, has all the 
passion of a devotee, a love pass- 
ing the love of bibliographers, for 
Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation, and 
whatever belongs to it; his rich 
collection of early copies, his stores 
of the literature of the subject, 
gathered together in the library at 
Waterton Deeping, the affluence of 
his own knowledge as to every- 
thing relating to the book, and to 
both Thomas a Kempis, and the 
half mythical Gerson or Gersen, 
give great weight to his opinion. 
He has brought to a bearing, in the 
paper to which we refer our readers, 
grounds for warranting the result 
at which he arrives. We trust it 
will allay recent doubts which have 
lately impugned the accepted 
opinion as to the true authorship. 
One thing brought out in support is 
this—that it was mentally com- 
posed in Flemish, and written, or 
translated as it were, by the author 
into Latin; the proof of which 
may be found in the fact that 
it retranslates idiomatically inte 
Flemish. 

We have said that this reproduc- 
tion is a literary curiosity. It has, 
however, one incidental value, even 
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higher than the satisfaction it may 
give to bibliographers. By the en- 
forced study of the MS. has been 
brought to light, for the first time, 
a system of arbitrary signs, and as 
arbitrary a punctuation, which indi- 
cates that the work itself was 
written in rhythmic form. This 
discovery—for it is no less, is not 
only very curious in itself, and 
materially serving to settle, and 
that decisively, the question of 
authorship, but it is of even wider 
application than to the Imitation. 
We cannot here further indicate its 
larger bearing, leaving those whom 
it may interest to follow it out. 

We have commended the remark- 
able care with which this book has 
been “got up”; there is just 
one drawback —the letter press 
of the “Introduction” is printed 
in much too small a type. It is in- 
tended to be read, not looked at, as 
will be partly the fate of the fac 
simile ; it is a narrative of perma- 
nent interest, a dissertation of 
value; it is therefore a mistake 
not to have printed it in ordinary 
clear good-sized characters. Few 
will decipher the MS., and if they 
make out five words together the 
sixth may foil them; the reading 
that through, is out of the ques- 
tion; all the more should M. 
Ruelens’ preface have been in con- 
trast easy to the eye, especially as 
it will well reward repeated 
reading. 


The Fables of sop, and other 
eminent Mythologists. London: 
John Gray and Co., 5, Goldsmith’s 
Row, Gough Square, E.C. 

This interesting volume is a most 
minute reprint, point for point, 
word for word, of the well-known 
edition of 1669, by Sir Robert 
L’Estrange, Bart., of which only 
two copies now remain in existence ; 
one being in the Bodleian library, 
and one in a private collection. 
Even the British Museum cannot 
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boast a copy of the old work. 
‘Messrs. John Gray and Co. have 
been at exceeding pains to obtain 
an exact fac simile of the early 
edition, and have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a remarkable specimen of 
typographical skill. The leather 
binding, richly gilt, the bold, clear, 
old-fashioned type, the irregu- 
larities of the title-page and head- 
lines—even the paleness of the ink 
in some parts of the old edition, 
are all faithfully reproduced. It is 
a volume greatly to please the 
curious book-collector, and many 
will be glad to possess the version 
of L’Estrange, which has not been 
surpassed by modern translators. 
We are not surprised to hear that 
the bringing out of the work has 
cost the publishers some 12001. 


Nell ; On and Off the Stage. 
B. H. Buxton. 
London. 1880. 

This pretty and graceful story 


By 
Tinsley Brothers, 


leaves one in the tantalising posi- 
tion of wishing very much to know 


something more of Nell. We 
accompany her through her very 
early experience upon the stage, 
and are compelled to part with her 
just when she has fully won our 
affection and roused our interest. 
She is a charming little creature, 
brave and earnest; and _ her 
troubles between a foolish mother 
and a shallow lover are very 
pathetic. In the first part of the 
book there is some detailed account 
of life “‘ behind the scenes,” which 
is interesting from its evident 
truthfulness. A real insight into 
life of any sort has always a 
charm, and, in this case, the 
descriptions are so accurate, and 
so full of realistic power, that the 
reader must find pleasure in all the 
crisp and clearly defined detail. 
The appearance of things behind 
the scenes on a “first night” is 
very well given, and, to many who 
have only seen the stage “from 
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the front,” whence it all “‘ looks so 
easy,” it will be a revelation to 
read of how serious, and almost 
desperate, an affair it is to every 
person behind the curtain. From 
the stage manager, with his 
anxieties, down to the carpenters, 
all are absorbed in their engrossing 
employment of getting safely 
through—for rare is the first night 
without misadventures. 

Little Nell, who has bravely dis- 
entangled herself from various un- 
comfortable love affairs, is left just 
on the verge of another, which seems 
to be of a very different colour, 
and the reader who has travelled 
thus far with her can but wish her 
all good luck. 


Parnassus. Edited. by R. W. 
Emerson. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood, and Company. 1880. 

This volume contains poetical 
selections made -by Mr. Emerson 
during a series of years, and there- 
fore presumably represents his 
deliberate convictions in the matter 
of poetry. In these five hundred 
pages a very large number of 
English authors are quoted, in- 
cluding over a dozen living writers, 
but either Mr. Emerson’s culture 
or his taste does not extend to 
either of the Rossettis or to Swin- 
burne; while, as regards America, 
we meet with a great many known 
and unknown names, and miss two 
which are not unknown, those of 
Edgar Poe and Walt Whitman. 
We can scarcely suppose that 
Emerson has not heard of the man 
who once described him as “a 
respectful imitation of Carlyle.” 
As for Whitman, it is five-and- 
twenty years since Emerson termed 
the Leaves of Grass “the most ex- 
traordinary piece of wit and wisdom 
that America has yet contributed ;” 
and we are beginning to believe 
that poor Whitman is being for- 
gotten by all but his paralysis. 
Or, perhaps his time is not yet. 
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While thinking upon short memo- 
ries, we unexpectedly came across 
the following in the New York 
Daily Tribune of Jan. 25, which 
will show that, if Whitman’s poetry 
or even his name is out of fashion, 
the memory of the man himself 
is green as spring : 
To the Editor of the Tribune. 
Sir,—While walking in the neighbour- 
hood of New Rochelle, Westchester 
County, a few days ago, I observed a man 
at work in a field adjoining the road, and 
I opened a conversation with him. He 
had served in the Union Army during the 
rebellion, and I had no trouble in inducing 
him to “fight some of his battles over 
” He gave me a graphic descrip- 
tion of how he was badly wounded in the 
leg; how the doctors resolved to cut his 
leg off; his resistance to the proposed 
amputation, and his utter despair when 
he found he must lose his leg (as they 
said) to save his life. As a last resource 
he determined to appeal to a man who 
visited the hospital about every alternate 
day. This man was a representative of 
the Sanitary Commission, and he described 
him as a tall, well-built man, with the 
face of an angel. He carried over his 
broad shoulders a well-filled haversack, 
containing about everything that would 
give a sick soldier comfort. In it were 
pens, ink and paper, thread, needles, but- 
tons, cakes, candies, fruit and tobacco. 
This last article was in general demand. 
When he asked a poor fellow if he used 
tobacco and the answer was ‘“‘ No,” he 
would express some kind words of com- 
mendation, but when the answer was 
“Yes” he would produce a piece of plug 
and smilingly say, “Take it, my brave 
boy, and enjoy it.” He wrote letters for 
those who were not able to write, and to 
those who could he would furnish the 
materials, and never forget the postage 
stamp. His good-natured and sympa- 
thetic inquiry about their health, and 
what changes had taken place since he 
last saw them, impressed every patient 
with the feeling that this man was his 
personal friend. To this man Rafferty 
(that was my informant’s name) made his 
last appeal, to save his shatteredleg. He 
was listened to with attention, and after 
a few moments’ thought, the man replied, 
with tears in his large blue eyes, and 
patting him on the head, “May your mind 
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rest easy, my boy; they shan’t take it 
off.” Rafferty began to describe his feel- 
ings when he received this assurance ; and 
though so many years have passed since 
then, his emotions mastered him, his voice 
trembled and thickened, his eyes filled 
with tears, he stopped for a moment, and 
then blurted out, slapping his leg with his 
hand, ‘‘ This is the leg that man saved for 
me.” 

I asked the name of the good Samaritan. 
He said he thought it was Whitcomb, 
or something like it. I suggested it was 
just like Walt Whitman. The name 
seemed to rouse the old soldier within 
him; he did not wait for another word 
from me, but seized my hand in both his, 
and cried, “That’s the man, that’s the 
name; did you know him?” And we 
both blessed Walt Whitman for one of his 
many good acts to poor soldiers during the 
war. GrorGE 8S. McWatrers. 


New York, Jan. 16, 1880. 


To classify poetry is, in our 
humble opinion, a mistake, and 
often a misleading one. In Par- 
nassus we have the following cate- 
gories: Nature; Human Life ; In- 
tellectual ; Contemplative, Moral, 
Religious ; Heroic ; Portraits, 
Personal, Pictures; Narrative 
Poems and Ballads; Songs; Dirges 
and Pathetic Poems; Comic and 
Humorous; Poetry of Terror; 
Oracles and Counsels. We look 
into “ Intellectual” expecting 
metaphysical poems and _philo- 
sophy not quite fused into poetry ; 
and one of the first poems that 
meets the eye is that grand frag- 
ment of colour and music Khubla 
Khan. 

Taken as a whole the collection 
is one of variety and value, a 
special qualification being found in 
the inclusion of several fine poems 
by little-known American writers. 

The date 1880 is attached to the 
volume, and no indication is given 
that this is a new edition. But 
the work appears to have been 
originally registered by the com- 
piler in 1874. 








